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PREFACE 


The purpose of this study is to explore the apologetics of the Greek 
church father, John Chrysostom (344/54-407). Apologetics is defined 
as the explanation of the reasonableness of Christianity given to those 
within and without the community. Hitherto the apologeties of Chry- 
sostom were rarely the subject of investigation. Therefore it was neces- 
sary to break new ground. 

The writings of Chrysostom comprise eighteen volumes and contain 
a total of 11,221 pages, almost all of which contain apologetic references!. 
Thus it was necessary to make a selection among the prolific writings 
of Chrysostom. The choice was made on the basis of the availability of 
critical editions: Incomprehens., Laed., and Scand. have been edited by 
Anne-Marie Malingrey in the series Sources Chrétiennes, and Oppugn. 
is available in Didot's series, edited by Johann Friedrich Dübner. Each 
of these works is an apology which contains a representative, in some 
cases a definitive, statement of a particular problem. 

An investigation has been made of the historical background and 
circumstances that elicited the composition of each work, including the 
identity of the opponents, to whom each discourse was directed; and 
of the content, sources, literary form, and apologetic method of each 
discourse. The method used in this investigation has been objective 
and historical. An effort has been made not to impose modern categories 
of thought. 

The results of the analysis reveal certain common features of apolo- 
getics in the several discourses. (1) Chrysostom's apologetic method is 
threefold: logical (rational demonstration), pragmatic (posture of reason- 
ableness, civility, and restraint), and spiritual (need for grace combined 
with moral obligation to compose apologetics). (2) In terms of content, 
the comprehensive nature of Chrysostom's apologetics is remarkable 


1. Ed. B. Montravucon; reprinted in J. P. Micne, Patrologia Graeca, vols. 
47-64, 
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and noteworthy: he defends the three major areas of patristic thought 
(theologia, otkonomia, praxis), and places equal, if not greater,emphasis 
on the practical part of theology (ethics). (3) He employs a variety of 
literary genres, including sermon, diatribe, and apologetic treatise. 
(4) Probable sources of Chrysostom's apologetic thought include Scrip- 
ture, extra-Biblical tradition, Josephus, Eusebius, Athanasius, the Cap- 
padocians, and the liturgy. He is also indebted to classical Greek thought, 
Plato and the Stoics. 

The author had the privilege of meeting Prof. Pan. C. Christou in 
1982, on the occasion of Prof. Christou's Athenagoras Lecture at Hellenic 
College, Brookline, Massachusetts. That 1982 meeting was a fruitful 
one for at that time Prof. Christou kindly agreed to read the manuscript 
of the present volume, and made many suggestions, which proved to 
be of great value. 

The author would be remiss if she failed to note her genuine 
appreciation to Prof. Christou and the Patriarchal Institute for Patristic 
Studies for their invaluable skill in the difficult editorial work involved. 
The author is gratified and honored to have this volume included in 
the prestigious series, Analecta Vlatadon. 


August 19, 1987 Margaret A. Schatkin 
Boston College 


Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 





INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE 


EXPLORATION OF CHRYSOSTOM’S APOLOGETICS 


The purpose of this work is to explore the apologetics of the church 
father, John Chrysostom. The writer’s Ph. D. dissertation having been 
a critical edition of an apologetic treatise of Chrysostom, namely, 
Babylas, it was suggested to me that I prepare a Th. D. dissertation on 
the subject of the apologetics of John Chrysostom, including an examina- 
tion of the earlier sources of Chrysostom’s apologetics!. 

Subsequent research disclosed that there was a paucity of material 
on the subject of Chrysostom as apologist. The only independent study 
is over one hundred years old, and it is a mere sketch: T. Fórster, *Chry- 
sostomus als Apologet", in Jahrbücher für deutsche Theologie 15 (1870) 
428-54. Chrysostomus Baur, John Chrysostom and His Time, has chapters 
on Chrysostom as a polemicist and as an apologist®. There is also a 
chapter entitled *La defense de la foi contre l'erreur" in Anatole Moulard, 
Saint Jean Chrysostome: sa eie—son oeuere (Paris, 1941). Christian 
apologetics of the fourth century is analyzed systematically by Anton 
seitz in Die Apologie des Christentums bei den Griechen des IV. und V. 
Jahrhunderts in historisch-systematischer Darstellung (Würzburg, 1895)*. 

The apologeties of John Chrysostom, it seems, has rarely been the 
subject of discussion or writing. In order to compose this work, it was 
necessary to break new ground in a hitherto unexplored area. 


1. The wisdom of the latter suggestion, namely, that I search for the earlier 
sources of Chrysostom's apologetics, was confirmed by C. Baur, John Chrysostom 
and His Time, translated by M. Gonzaga (Westminster, Maryland, 1959) 1:352: “It 
would be a praiseworthy task to ascertain how many of these [apologetic] ideas 
already existed among the older apologists before the time of Chrysostom." 

2. Op. cit., vol. 1, chaps. 26 and 27. 

3. For the earlier material consult JosgPu-Rufan LAURIN, Orientations mait- 
resses des apologistes chrétiens de 270 à 361, Analecta Gregoriana 61 (Rome, 1954). 
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TO DEMONSTRATE THE ENDURING VALIDITY 
OF CHRYSOSTOM'S APOLOGETICS 


An additional purpose of this work is to demonstrate the enduring 
validity of Chrysostom’s apologetics. By studying the historical back- 
ground of the period, and in particular determining who were the op- 
ponents to whom Chrysostom was directing his apologetics, and by set- 
ting forth what has been discovered concerning the method, content, 
sources and literary form of Chrysostom’s apologetic thought, it is the 
writer’s devout wish that this work will not only be a contribution to 
the history of patristic theology, but also will be of profitable interest 
to contemporary Christian apologists. Unlike Chrysostom, numerous 
Christian apologists have not been theologians of first rank. An apologist 
of the stature of Chrysostom had a message not only to Christians and 
non-Christians in the fourth century, but also has a significant message 
to Christians and non-Christians in today’s world. 


APOLOGETICS DEFINED 


Apologetics may be defined as the explanation of the reasonableness 
of Christianity given to those within and without the community. 

Apologetics (also referred to as fundamental theology) is that branch 
of theology whose purpose is to justify Christian religion, doctrine, 
institutions and Scripture, and to defend these against their critics. In 
other words, apologetics is that part of theology which strives to prove 
that which one ought to believe. Faith is the basis and sine gua non of 
Christian life: to justify faith by the exercise of reason and logic is the 
purpose of apologetics. Christian faith is based on certain historical 
and rational factors which are the subject of apologetics. Thus apolo- 
getics deals with the content and nature of faith, e.g., confidence in the 
veracity of Scripture. Christianity makes certain claims as to basic 
truths; apologetics presents the evidence of those truths, including 
empirical evidence (physical facts, historical data, personal authentica- 
tion) and Scriptural testimony’. 


4. G. RABEAU, “Comment se pose le probléme de l'apologétique," in A pologéti- 
que: nos raisons de croire, réponses aux objections, ed. Maurice BRILLANT (Paris, 
1948), pp. 4-10. Avery Durus, A History of Apologetics (New York, 1971), pp. xvi- 
xviii. Already in the second century Justin Martyr states that Christians alone offer 
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Apologetics is not a dead or static issue; rather, it is a living force, 
and similar to other living forces, within or without the church, it is 
constantly developing and evolving. Apologetics must confront the 
exigencies of every age; therefore, the exigencies of different ages must 
be met by a developing apologetics to meet those exigent circumstances, 

A definition of apologetics in the second century is given by Pelle- 
grino: 


Apologetics is therefore in concrete terms the exposition of 
Christian doctrines, theoretical and practical; a call to the 
individual and social life of the Christians, in which appears 
the practical demonstration of the effectiveness of such doc- 
trines; a polemic against pagan worship and inclination, in 
the first place against idolatry and polytheism; an interpreta- 
tion of the rational principles of the Christian message to show 
its harmony with the most valid conquests of Greek thought, 
accompanied by the effort in the major apologists to persuade 
the pagans that in responding to the Christian call they would 
sacrifice nothing of the patrimony of cultural and moral values 
of which they were proud’. 


This definition of second-century apologetics could be applied in general 
to Christian apologetics from its beginnings to the sixth century. 

Johannes Geffcken, “Die altchristliche Apologetik”, in Neue Jahr- 
bücher für das klassische Altertum 1 (1905) 626, defines Christian apologe- 
ties as "literary argumentation of Christianity with its enemies" (*der 
literarischen Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit seinen Fein- 
den"). Geffcken's definition is useful because it emphasizes that apologe- 
tics is not only a theological discipline, but must also be viewed within 
the context of early Christian literature$. 


proof: uóvot pet’ amodetgews, (Apol. 1.20.3). ARISTOTLE An. Post. 81a40 defines ró- 
detétc as inductive reasoning, opposed to émxywyn, deductive reasoning. 

5. MICHELE PELLEGRINO, Studi su l'antica apologetica (Rome, 1947), p. VI. 

6. “Indeed both the reading and writing of texts which are devotional, or 
apologetic, or satiric, require, perhaps in the first instance, not the accident of reve- 
lation, or the aegis of ecclesiastic sanction, but raw verbal skill. The incontrovertibly 
literary meaning of Classic, Humanist, Renaissance, and Reformation is precisely 
generic: textual fidelity and formal discrimination for the purpose of intellectual 
enlightenment.” Ropert A. KaANTRA, "Jerome and Erasmus: Holy Orders, Literary 
Talent and Intellectual Revolution,” in The Papin Festschrift, ed. Joseph Armenti 
(Villanova, Pennsylvania, 1976) 2:425. 
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In the history of early Christian literature it is customary to place 
together the apologetic literature, especially of the second and the be- 
ginning third centuries, as “the Christian apologists”. However, within 
the name “apologists” one does not comprehend the whole circle of 
writing of apologetic tendency. It is necessary to bear in mind how much 
the entire early Christian literature was combined with apologetic ten- 
dencies. For example, the Church History of Eusebius cannot be character- 
ized better than by saying that Eusebius represents the historical events 
from an apologetic point of view. “All ancient Christian literature is 
affected by apologetic tendencies and no small part of it from the first 
to last could be assigned to the apologetic genre...”’. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS 


The guidelines of apologetics were early laid down in the New 
Testament’. In Titus 1:9 apologetics is said to be the duty of the bishop 
(solo avTiAéyovtag édéyyewv). With this one may compare the require- 
ment of the bishop to be 3132xctxóc, skillful in teaching?. Another New 
Testament writer says that apologetics is the duty of all Christians: 
Érotot del mpbóg &moAoylxv mavti TH alrotvt, buXc Adyov mepl tHe £v 
utv eArtdocl. Likewise in Jude 3 apologetics is said to be the task of 
the community: énayeviteoba: tH nač mapadobeion tots aylowg mios. 
Other compounds of the same verb ($mso-, évaywvitec0a.) are used 
by Eusebius to refer to apologetics". The simple form of the verb is 
used by Clement of Alexandria with reference to apologetics: &xodv- 


7. JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL, The Greek Fathers (New York, 1963), pp. 21 f. 

8. It is not possible to estimate exactly the effect of the command “not to 
prepare a defense” (uh mpoueAecXw drodoynOyvar: Luke 21:14). In the acts of Apollo- 
nius (180-185) the martyr Apollonius delivers an oration, which Harnack calls “the 
noblest apology of Christianity which came down to us from antiquity” (quoted by 
JOHANNES QuasteN, Patrology [Utrecht-Antwerp, 1966] 1:183 f.). There are other 
examples of speeches by martyrs which borrow from written apologies. But these 
are purely literary works. Serarino Prere, “Some Loci in ancient Latin hagiog- 
raphy,” in The Heritage of the Early Church, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 195 
(Rome, 1973), p. 312. In this connection it may be significant that Chrysostom 
emphasized the need for the grace of the Spirit in apologetics (cf. Matt. 10:19 f., Mark 
13:11, Luke 21:15). 

9. 1 Tim. 3:2 and 2 Tim. 2:24 f. 

10. 1 Peter 3:15. 

11. Hist. Eccles. 4.7.5, 11.8. 
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c&ucvot 8' obv mepipxvüc iv cQ cc dAnOelac otadle yvyjctas drowtó- 
meða, and also by Chrysostom". In this regard it is significant that 
some major apologists of the early church, including Justin Martyr and 
Lactantius, were laymen. 

The preaching of Paul provided a pattern for early Christian apol- 
ogy. Chrysostom defended Paul's use of Greek literature as the best 
way to put pagans to shame by citing witnesses from their own culture. 
Chrysostom also justifies the use of Greek material in his own sermons 
by referring to the Pauline example. 

In the early second century Aristides of Athens, borrowing from 
Philo, developed the standard form of the Christian apology!5. Aristides' 
apology is divided into (1) Aóyoç &me^eyxzuxóc: an attack upon the 
position of the opponents; (2) Aóyog £v8suxTuxóc: a statement of the 
excellence of Christianity; and, following Paul's sermon!*, (Acts 17:31), 
reference to judgment at the end. 

This bipartite form is evident in a number of apologies of the follow- 
ing period, including Justin, Apology 1"; Tertullian, Apology!5; Cyprian, 
Quod idola dii non sint; Constantine, Ad coetum sanctorum™; Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Praeparatio evangelica®; Athanasius, Contra gentes, De in- 
carnatione eerbi?; Chrysostom, Adversus Iudaeos homiliae; Lactantius, 
Dieinae institutiones? ; Augustine, De civitate Dei. 


12. Prot. 10; GCS 1, p. 70.20. 

13. Sac. 4.4.; SC 272, p. 254. 

14. ANTON NAEGELE, "Johannes Chrysostomos und sein Verhaltnis zum Helle- 
nismus," Byzantinische Zeitschift 13 (1904):102. 

15. JOHANNES GEFFCKEN, "Die altchristliche Apologetik", Neue Jahrbücher 
für das klassische Altertum 1,9 (1905): 636. The two parts of apologetic (refutation 
of the adversary and edification of the community) seem already to appear in Titus 
1:9; 

16. Acts 17:31. 

17. QuasTEN, 1:199 f. 

18. The structure of TERTULLIAN's Apologeticum is &xoAoylx (chaps. 1-16) and 
éridetEtc (chaps. 17 to the end). The positive teaching is called “demonstratio reli- 
gionis nostrae" (Apol. 16.13). R. Braun is mistaken in considering obyxetcts an 
integral part of the structure. “Observations sur l'architecture de l'Apologeticum," 
in Hommages à Jean Bayet, ed. M. Renarp and R. ScuiLLiNc, Collection Latomus 
70 (1946):114-21. 

19. QuASTEN, 3:325. 

20. Ibid., 3:329. 

21. Ibid., 3:24. 

22. Ibid., 2:396 f. 


Paul's saying that the Greeks seek after wisdom?? is confirmed by 
the development of early Christian apologetics. The cultural level of 
Greek Christians who wrote in behalf of the faith gradually rises from 
Tatian and Athenagoras, whom Geffcken characterizes as sophists, 
through Clement and Origen, up to the highest cultural level with 
Eusebius of Caesarea. All the arguments of ancient Christian apology 
are found in his great apologetic works, Praeparatio evangelica and 
Demonstratio evangelica, which contain an enormous amount of source 
material from pagan literature, and were utilized by later writers, in- 
cluding John Chrysostom”. 

Coming to the fourth century one realizes that apologetics cannot 
have the same meaning it had in the preceding centuries. Apologies 
composed in the fourth and fifth century have a more sophisticated 
nature than the early apologies. A good example of the sophisticated 
nature of post-Constantinian apologetics is Augustine, De civitate Det, 
written between 413-426. In this work Augustine defends Christianity 
against certain interpretations of it by Christians (not heretics)*. 


APOLOGETICS WITHIN THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM 
OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


THEOLOGY AS UNDERSTOOD BY CHRYSOSTOM 


Like other church fathers, Chrysostom divided theology into two 
two parts, dogma and ethics? The same division into two parts is also 
found in Chrysostom's sermons, most of which are divided into an ex- 
position of Scripture (dogmatic), followed by moral exhortation on 


23. 1 Cor. 1:22. 

24. GEFFCKEN, p. 658. 

25. Cf. C. ANDRESEN, "Frühkirchliche Apologetik," Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart (3 ed., Tübingen, 1957) 1:480. 

26. EnwEsT L. Fortin, "Augustine's City of God and the Modern Historical 
Consciousness," T'he Review of Politics 41 (1979):323-343. 

27. Sac. 4.8 (SC 272, p. 278). Opp. 1.6 (p. 10, 1.32). Compunct. 1.9 (PG 47, 408); 
1.10 (PG 47, 410). Anom. 12.5 (PG 48, 811). Res. h.1.1. (PG 50, 417 ter.). Pan. Luen. 
3 (PG 50, 526). In illud, Pater, si possibile est, transeat, etc. 4 (PG 51, 31) and 4 (38- 
39). De verbis apostoli habentes eundem spiritum 1.9 (PG 51, 280) and 2.7 (287). Ezp. 
in Ps. 8.9 (PG, 55, 121). In Matt. h. 64.4 (PG 58, 614-615). In Eph. h.12.1 (PG 62, 
89). In 1 Thess. h.9.3 (PG 62, 450). In Heb. h.6.2 (PG 63, 55) and h.34.1 (231-232). 
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various ethical topies, which may bear no relation in subject matter to 
the preceding exegesis?*, Obviously the combination of dogmatic and 
ethical material in his sermons was not only a rhetorical method, but 
also reflects a theological system. 

For Chrysostom Christian praris (ioc, motela) is equally as im- 
portant as dogmatic faith. Thus in Opp. 1.6 he says xai ti tG mloreme 
ügeAoc, siné wot, Biou uh Ovvoc xaðxpod™”; Indeed ethical practice can 
be more important than adherence to dogmas: 


Wherefore I entreat you let us use much diligence both to 
stand in the right faith, and to show forth an excellent life. For 
unless we add also a /ife suitable to our faith, we shall suffer 
the extremest punishment. ...And Christ declared it even in 
the evangelists, when He brought in some that had cast out 
devils and prophesied, and are led away to punishment. And 
all His parables also, as that of the virgins, that of the net, 
that of the thorns, that of the tree not bringing forth fruit, 
demand virtue in our works. For concerning doctrines He 
[Christ] discourses seldom, for neither doth the subject need 
labor, but of life often or rather everywhere, for the war about 
this is continual, wherefore also so is the labor. (Jn Matt. h. 64.4; 
PG 58, 614-615. NPNF p. 395). 


According to Chrysostom, Christ himself emphasized the ethical part 
of theology in his teaching. 

The ethical (practical) part of theology is called by Chrysostom 
“philosophy”. According to Bezdeki, in Chrysostom's thinking “phi- 
losophy" equals ethics?! 

Scholars agree that Chrysostom placed more emphasis on the practi- 
cal (ethical) part of theology. Again according to Bezdeki: “S. Joannes 


28. ApoLr Martin Ritter, Charisma im Verständnis des Joannes Chrysostomos 
und seiner Zeit (Gottingen, 1972), pp. 110 f. Cf. Stat. h.16.2 (PG 49, 164). The homilies 
De incomprehensibili are divided into dogmatic teaching and moral parainesis (SC 
28bis, pp. 130, 182, 214, 254, 308). Also see NPNF 11 (Chrysostom: Homilies on the 
Acts): xii. 

29. Opp. 1.6; p. 9, 1.45 f., ed. DÜBNER. 

30. Anne-Marie Mauinerey, Philosophia: Étude d'un groupe de mots dans la 
littérature grecque des Présocratiques au ive siécle aprés J.-C. (Paris, 1961), pp. 281 f. 

31. STEPHANUS Bezpext, "Chrysostomus et Plato," Ephemeris Dacoromana 1 
(1923):331. 
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enim ethicae dumtaxat efficacissimus fuit magister"3?, Otto Seeck, the 
great historian of late antiquity, states that: 


der Antiochener Johannes ... gehórte zu der sehr geringen 
Zahl von Christen, die mit den sittlichen Forderungen ihrer 
Religion, wie sie damals verstanden wurde, unerbittlich Ernst 
machten??, 

In Stat. h. 16.2 Chrysostom says: 


Show me not the wrestler in the place of exercice, but of actual 
contest; and religion not at the season of hearing, but at the 
season of practice. (PG 49, 164) 


Sometimes he says that only monks practice the doctrines of Christianity; 
worldly Christians renounce God “by their deeds" (Sià tõv £gpcov)9*. 
Chrysostom’s critique of Plato was based on the argument that every- 
thing he wrote was in theory only, and never able to be put into prac- 
tice”, 

Thus the question “theologian or moralist?” is a false one to pose 
in regard to Chrysostom: ethics is an integral part of theology?9. Those 
who deny this are classed with the hereties?". "O Xprotiaviouòg xal TÒ 
Tüc thy O8oyukrov ópÜóTnroc xal moAttetav Sytalvoucay dmarret®, 

The two parts of theology are closely related in Chrysostom’s 
thought. Their relationship may be exemplified by his treatment of 
$| mepl vOv wedAdvtmy Or mepl avaat&cews quAocoola. Faith in the res- 
urrection, in eternal life, is not only concerned with intellectual ad- 
herence. It exerts influence on the conduct of life?. As a pastor Chryso- 
stom never ceases to open to the faithful the perspectives of eternity 
so as to set before them the ethical actions which are appropriate for a 


32. Ibid., p. 318 n. 5. 

33. Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt 5:337, quoted by A. J. Festu- 
GIERE, Antloche paienne et chrétienne (Paris, 1959), p. 210. 

34. Opp. 3.15, p. 62, 1.45. 

39. In Matt. h.33.4 (PG 57, 392). BEZDEKI, p. 330. 

36. The falseness of assessing Chrysostom simply as a moralist has already been 
noted by Matincrey (SC 272, p. 261 n. 2). 

37. In homily 63.3 on John (PG 59, 352) Chrysostom gives a list of heretics, 
including of 8& A¢yovtes Sti ote h Bloc ópO0bz o08E£v Goedel, otite modktrela duerBHc. 
'AXX ob xatpbc Tara 2rdyyen vOv. 

38. In Jo. h.28.2; PG 59, 164. 

39. Cf. 2 Peter 3:11. 
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life to be continued after death*?. Another interesting example of the 
relationship between doctrine and ethies is the way Chrysostom inter- 
prets Paul's teaching of the mystical body of Christ in terms of alms- 
giving“. Finally, the doctrine of providence contains both a theoretical 
and a practical element: one not only assents intellectually to the dogma, 
but also submits willingly to the external circumstances of life. 

It may be added that Chrysostom mixes a discussion of the theoreti- 
cal and practical parts of theology. In Opp. 3.10% he says that unphilo- 
sophie (i.e., unethical) people destroy belief in the doctrine of providence 
(Tic Tpovolac tod Oso5) and establish belief in fate (stuxouévac). In other 
words, lifestyle (conduct) can prove or disprove dogma on the practical 
level, though on the theoretical plane the truth is invincible??, 


CHRYSOSTOM'S CONCEPT OF APOLOGETICS 


The Ineincibility of Truth; Condescension (awtxoágoow) 


One of the most importan tpresuppositions of Chrysostom's apologet- 
ics is the conviction that the truth needs no defense for its own sake. 
For example, in Pan. Bab. 2.2 Chrysostom says: oddeuiic Y&p sürat 
BonÜsi«c f| ths anclas toydc. The Christian religion cannot be refuted 
because it is the truth: 


olte yao TÒ oGc Čotar oxdtog rotè Éoc BY T] qc OTE 7) THY Tap 
Tulv mpxYudXvov Ahere StekeyyOjoeta AOs yap ote Tav- 
ts St toyupdétepoy oddév. (Pan. Bab. 2.4; PG 50, 539) 


The truth about Jesus Christ cannot be hidden*, and cannot be de- 
feated by violence against the martyrs*®. The truth is always distin- 
guishable (8t49*»Aoc); false Christs and false prophets make the real 
ones shine more brightly, just as disease makes health more plain, and 


40. MaLiNGREY, Philosophia, p. 279 n. 85. 

41. Hutte Mznscn, Le corps mystique du Christ? (Paris, 1951) 1:468. 

42. Opp. 3.10; p. 51, 1.7. 

43. At one point Chrysostom seems to say that even on the theoretical level 
Christian dogma may be called into question by the evil conduct of Christians (Opp. 
2.2: p. 16, 1.4-7). In h.3.5 on 1 Cor. (PG 61, 28 f.) he says that Christian life proves 
the dogmas. 

44. PG 50, 536. 

45. Ep. 7.4d.; SC 13bis, p. 150. 

46, Pan. Dros. 2; PG 50, 686, 
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darkness light*". The church is more firmly established than the physical 
universe: 
A Y&p ExxAyota obpavoU pLXAAovw EppiTwrar. AANV Tame &nóvotky 
pou xavxywooxet 6 "EoXw«w: GAN’ &vapuevérO TOY TeayLaTwY THY 
amdderewv, xxi uavOaveta tig XXn0slac THY loyúv, TG evxohwte- 
pov Tov "Àtov aBeoO7var, Thy ExxAnotay apavoljvor, (In. Ls. h. 
4.2; PG 56, 121 f.) 


Finally, Chrysostom also says that the truth of Christ's predictions be- 
comes progressively more manifest in the course of history: 


ToLavTaL yao «ût [Xptotod] ai mpopphosig ai mActouc ob ypóvo 
meparovyvta. Boayst ovde siç plav cuvreAoUvvat yevedy, AAA TCL 
Toig &vÜpcorotg Tolg Te obot Tolg te £copévotc, adOIg x«l volg peT 
éxelvoug, xal Tolg petà coUTouc T&v, xal Éoc tHE ouvtehelag Tap- 
extelvovTasg, Toi mapéyovoat xatauavOdvery tHE olxslac &AN- 


Ostas thv loyov. (Jud. et gent. 16; McKendrick, p. 123) 


It seems likely that the idea of the supremacy of truth goes back to the 


formula in 1 Esdras 4:41: peyan 7) 620g xal orspuoy ber. 

In Chrysostom's opinion the truth is being, and will be manifested 
empirically, i.e., historically, in every generation “until the end of the 
world", (cuvtéAcia***). This explains the place which Chrysostom gives 
to the pragmatic proof of Christianity (demonstratio ex operibus), pri- 
marily for the unbeliever®. Truth manifests itself in action, in our lives, 
in history: «ür Y&p éotw 7| ueyarn wayn, odtTOSG ó ovAAoyLadG 6 dvavelp- 
proc ó Sia THY Epywve”, 

Thus Chrysostom considers truth as invincible and self-manifesting. 
Why then the need for apologetics? The primary concern of apologetics 
is not to betray the truth, especially when it is attacked®™. Truth may be 


47. In Ac. h. 46.3; PG 60, 324. 

48. Cf. CunvsosroM, Laud. Paul. 4 (PG, 50, 493,495): 7zc XXrnDüslag 4 Srepo- 
XN, tod xnpbyuaroc thy loyóv. The concept of the invincibility of truth occurs also 
in Justin. Fr. res. 1. THEODORE or Mopsvestia,Jo. (cited by Rowan A. GREER, 
The Captain of our Salvation [Tübingen, 1975], p. 186), LAcrANTIUS, Inst. 5.13. 

48x. Cf. Matth. 28.20. 

49. T. FóünsrER, "Chrysostomus als Apologet", Jahrbücher für deutsche Theo- 
logie 15 (1870) 432. Cf. In Thess. h.8.3 (PG 62, 443). 

50. In 1 Cor. h.3.5; PG 61,5. 

91. mpodotvat thy cAnPetav: In Jo. h. 58.4; PG 59, 320. thv dod üstxv undapod 
mpostoouc: In Rom. h. 22.22; PG 60, 611. 
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made to appear insufficient by human ignorance and unpreparedness. 
And if truth is defeated in this way, either by the skill of the opponent 
or by the weakness and incompetence of the apologist, many will fall 
into error as a result??, 

Therefore the defense of the truth is made for the sake of those who 
are in error and ultimately for the purpose of their salvation. Thus 
Chrysostom says that although the teachings of the Marcionites are 
contemptible, these must still be refuted for the sake of those who are 
easily deceived.™ 

It emerges here that apologetics is related to the concept of divine 
condescension (suyxataBactc), which is so prominent in Chrysostom’s 
theology. Divine condescension is the model of Christian apologetics, 
because God humbled himself to defend his actions to man,** teaching 


92. Sac. 4,9 (SC 272, p. 280). For Chrysostom, who divides theology into two 
parts, the corollary to betraying the truth in the intellectual (dogmatic) realm, is 
betrayal of the truth in the practical realm by leading a bad life. Thus in homily 3.5 
on 1 Cor. (PG 61, 29) Chrysostom says concerning apologetics directed to the pagans: 

For though we give ten thousand precepts of philosophy in words, if we 

do not exhibit a life better than theirs, the gain is nothing. For it is not 

what is said that draws their attention, but their enquiry is, what we do; 

and they say, "do thou first obey thine own words, and then admonish 

others. But if while thou sayest, 'infinite are the blessings in the world 

to come,’ thou seem thyself nailed down to this world, just as if no such 

things existed, thy works to me are more credible than thy words. For when 

I see thee seizing other men's goods, weeping immoderately over the de- 

parted, doing ill in many other things, how shall I believe thee that there 

is a resurrection?" And what if men utter not this in words? They think 

it and turn it often in their minds. And this is what stays the unbelievers 

from becoming Christians. Let us win them therefore by our life. (NPNF 

p. 15) 

If Christians live badly, they are guilty of other people's errors and will be punished. 
Joacuim KonnBACHER, Ausserhalb der Kirche kein Heil? Eine dogmengeschichtliche 
Untersuchung über Kirche und Kirchenzugehórigkeit bei Johannes Chrysostomus 
(Munich, 1963), p. 72. 

53. Cf. PLATO, Ap. 80d: xoAXo0 éw eye ntp guavtod d&moAoycioÜnt ... &XX 
rèp Suey. Justin says that the martyrs’ confession is for the sake of the opponents 
(1 Apol. 8.1). 

54. Comm. in Gal. 1.6 (PG 61, 621). 

55. Rosert Carter, “The Future of Chrysostom Studies: Theology and Nach- 
leben," in Zvuzóciov. Studies on St. John Chrysostom, Analecta Vlatadon 18 (Thes- 
saloniki, 1973):131. 

965. E.g., In Gen, 11:6, 
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us to be prAdvOpwrror: 6 Seondryg tots SovAors drodoyetrau.°’ The apologet- 
ic approach is to be adapted to the spiritual level of the audience; 
even as Moses spoke elementary things to the human race in its infancy, 
and Paul and John transmitted more perfect knowledge. Finally, 
Chrysostom explicitly justifies Paul's use of pagan literature on the 
basis of cvyxaréBacts or accomodation to Greek culture, just as God 
spoke to the magi through a star, and speaks to the Jews from the 
prophets and not the gospels." 


The Two Parts of Apologetics 


In De sacerdotio Chrysostom teaches that the bishop has three 
functions: rule (dey), celebration of the mysteries (tcpwovvn), and 
teaching (818x0xo34a).9. In the same place he presents apologeties as 
a part of the teaching ministry of the bishop. He quotes certain New 
Testament texts, including 2 Tim. 2:24; 2 Tim. 3:14-17; and Titus 1:9, 
to prove that it was the apostle's intention that church rulers should 
be equipped as apologists. In addition, in order to show that Paul ex- 
pected all Christians to be able to defend the faith, he quotes Col. 4:6: 
“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may 
know how ye ought to answer every man".9: 

In Sac. 4.4-5 Chrysostom divides apologetics into two parts: (1) the 
battle against outsiders (pagans, Jews and heretics), and (2) the disputes 
within the community. He makes the same distinction between apologet- 
ics directed to without and to within the community in Jud. 3.1%: 


For the good shepherd does more than drive away the wolves 
[= heretics]; he also is most diligent in caring for his sheep 
who are sick. What does he gain if the flocks escape the jaws 
of the wild beasts but are then devoured by disease? The best 
general is the one who not only repels the seige engines of the 


57. Diab. 1.4; PG 49, 250. 

58. In Gen. h.2.3; PG 53, 29. 

59. NAEGELE, pp. 102-105. 

60. H. pe Lunac, “Le Dialogue sur le Sacerdoce de Saint Jean Chrysostome,” 
Nouvelle revue théologique 100 (1978) 822-31. The English translation of De sacer- 
dotio used here is from NPNF 9. 

61. Sac. 4.8; SC 272, pp. 274-276. 

62. PG 48, 863. 
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enemy but first puts down rebellion within his own city. He 
knows well that there will be no victory over an outside foe as 
long as there is civil war within. (trans. Harkins) 


It is noteworthy that in this homily Chrysostom is speaking to *proto- 
paschites," a group of Judaizers that he includes in the fold and con- 
trasts with Arians (Anomoeans), who are considered enemies on the 
outside. 

Returning to the discourse De sacerdotio, it is useful to examine 
more closely the two divisions of opponents, to whom the bishop must 
address his apologetics. In Sac. 4.4,9? Chrysostom mentions the following 
as opponents "outside the church," against whom the bishop has to 
contend («ywviyjtat): Greeks (i.e., pagans), Jews, Manicheans, and ad- 
vocates of the belief in fate. These groups and countless more heresies 
must be refuted because the faith of the community could be destroyed 
by any one of these subgroups by itself. 

Many dogmatie complexities are involved in this battle, says 
Chrysostom, and the apologist needs to steer a middle course (cugus- 
Tola) between extreme positions (ġuertpiæ), which are typically heretical. 
Also the apologist must reason precisely (4xg:866).94 “He who has not 
much experience in such occurrences will get pierced, so to say, with 
his own sword, and become the laughing stock of friends and foes alike."55 

In the next chapter Chrysostom discusses the apologetics directed 
to within the community. The attacks which come from within the 
community are no fewer than the attacks from without, and demand 
more effort from the teacher. Within the community, Chrysostom says, 


you would find few anxious about faith (i.e., dogma) and 
practice, but the majority curiously inquiring (meptepyaCo- 
uévouc), and investigating (Cyroivrac), into matters which it 
is not possible to discover, and the mere inquiry into which 
provokes God. 

These are members of the church who are unconcerned with orthodox 


63. SG 272, pp. 252-260. 

64. On the background of the concept of ġxolBera in Greek thought see DIe- 
TRICH Kunz, Akribeia: Das Ideal der Exaktheit bei den Griechen bis Aristoteles, GOt- 
tinger Akademische Beitrage 8 (Góppingen, 1970). 

65. Sac. 4.4; p. 256. 

66. Sac. 4.5; SC 272, pp. 260-262. 
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doctrine or the practice of Christian virtue, but instead exercise idle 
curiosity (xokuxpxyyootvy) and question divine providence: 


Some out of an idle curiosity are rashly bent upon busying 
themselves about matters which are neither possible for them 
to know, nor of any advantage to them if they could know 
them. Others again demand from God an account of his judg- 
ments, and force themselves to sound the depth of that abyss 
which is unfathomable. “For thy judgments,” saith the 
Scriptures, “are a great deep” (Ps. 36:6). 


Chrysostom strongly condemns such idle curiosity concerning provi- 
dence among Christians in his treatise, Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt ob ad- 
versitates (below, chapter IJ, part 2). He also considers the Anomoean 
Arians guilty of impiously investigating God (below, chapter I). The 
one who opposes such impious searching may gain the reputation of 
&nóvotx and &ga(a. Therefore the apologist-bishop needs great intel- 
ligence to lead the flock away from such useless questions, without in- 
curring the reproach of pride and ignorance. The only help which he has 
available for all these difficulties is Aóyoc. If he does not possess the 
power of Aóyoc, the souls of the weaker members of his flock will be 
shaken. He must therefore work to acquire this power. 

In Sac. 4.6-7*? Chrysostom demonstrates that Paul possessed the 
power of logos and was a great apologist. Paul's letters are a model for 
apologists of any age: 

His writings are not only useful to us for theoverthrow of 

false doctrine and the confirmation of the true, but they help 

not a little towards living a good life. (Sac. 4.7; p. 274) 


The example of Paul's life is valuable for Christian praxis—but not when 
there is a contest about dogmas and all fight from the same Scriptures.** 
An ethical life will not help, if by inexperience in intellectual combat 
one falls into heresy; just as faith cannot be healthy if one’s life is cor- 
rupt. The apologist must be experienced in these contests. If he fails 
to answer the opponents, his flock will attribute his failure to the un- 
soundness of Christian dogma: 
For though he himself stands safely, and is unhurt by the gain- 


67. SC 272, pp. 262-274. 
63. Sac. 4.9; pp. 278-280, 
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sayers, yet the simple multitude under his direction, when 
they see their leader defeated, and without any answer for the 
gainsayers, wil be apt to lay the blame of his discomfiture 
not on his own weakness, but on the doctrines themselves, as 
though they were faulty and so by reason of the inexperience 
of one, great numbers are brought to extreme ruin; for though 
they do not entirely go over to the adversary, yet they are 
forced to doubt about matters in which formerly they firmly 
believed, and those whom they used to approach with unswerv- 
ing confidence, they are unable to hold to any longer stead- 
fastly, but in consequence of their leader's defeat, so great 
a storm settles down upon their souls, that the mischief ends 
in their shipwreck altogether. (Sac. 4.9; p. 280) 


Without apologeties the bishop will betray the truth of Christian faith 
and injure the community. 

The division of apologetics into two categories in De sacerdotio is 
reflected in the apologetic discourses composed by Chrysostom. The 
first category, apologetics directed to outsiders, including pagans, Jews 
and heretics, is represented by the three major apologetic works of 
Chrysostom: 

De sancto Babyla, contra Iulianum et gentiles (PG 50, 533-572). 

Adeersus Iudaeos homiliae 8 (PG 48, 843-942). 

De incomprehensibilli contra Anomoeos homiliae 5 (SC 28bis). 
The second category of apologeties, directed to those within the com- 
munity, is represented by Chrysostom’s discourses in defense of prov- 
idence: 


Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt ob adversitates (SC 79); 
Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso (SC 103); 

and also by his defense of the monks, entitled 

Adversus oppugnatores vitae monasticae (PG 47, 319-386). 

It should be mentioned that Chrysostom obviously intended 
his apologetic discourses of both categories to be heard /read by all 
groups and to benefit everyone, within and without the church. For 
example, his eight homilies against the Jews were delivered in church 
for the sake of Judaizing Christians. The Anomoeans listened to Chry- 


69. Paut W. Harkins, trans, Saint John Chrysostom: Discourses against 
Judaizing Christians, FOTC 68 (Washington, D.C., 1979): xxxvii. 
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sostom’s homilies De incomprehensibili preached in the orthodox com- 
munity of bishop Flavian. The defense of providence was probably 
directed to pagans and Jews as well as to Christians. Finally, Opp. also 
contains an argument directed against a pagan father. 

In certain cases both “insiders” and “outsiders” had raised com- 
mon objections. For example, Chrysostom says: 


There are many among the enemies to the truth, as well as 
among those who belong to our own ranks, who make it a 
subject of inquiry, why it [the human body] was created cor- 
ruptible and frail. Many also of the Greeks and heretics affirm 

that it was not even created by God. (Stat. h. 11.2; PG 49, 120 

f.) 

According to Fórster, the greatest significance of Chrysostom for apol- 
logetics is when he directs himself not against a special class of enemies, 
but in general against unbelieving people.*? 

The tendency to group together pagans, Jews and heretics as the 
“outside” opponents of Christianity was based upon theological consider- 
ations. The Jews, faithful to an uncompromising and rigid monotheism, 
were not the only ones to deny the divinity of Christ; they agreed on 
this point with the pagans. This is why an entire part of early Christian 
apologetics, especially from the time of Eusebius on, united Jews and 
pagans.” John Chrysostom was in accord with this tradition, as the 
title of another of his apologetic works indicates: Contra ludaeos et gen- 
tiles quod Christus sit deus (PG 48, 813-838). In addition to Jews and 
pagans there were others who doubted the divinity of Christ, including 
the radical descendants of Arius called Anomoeans. In homily 1 Adversus 
ludaeos Chrysostom says: 


Since the Anomoeans’ impiety is akin to that of the Jews, my 
present conflict is akin to my former one. And there is a kinship 
because the Jews and the Anomoeans make the same accusa- 
tion. And what charges do the Jews make? That he called God 
His own Father and so made Himself equal to God. The Ano- 
moeans also make this charge—I should not say they make this 


70. FOERSTER, p. 432. 

71. E.g., D.e. 1.1.11-12. Under emperor Julian the Jews allied themselves with 
the pagans. Curysostom, In Mt. h.43.3 (PG 57, 460 f.). Cf. emperor JuLtAN, Contra 
Christianos p. 216, 16-p. 220, 4; ed. Neumann (Leipzig, 1880). 
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a charge; they even blot out the phrase *equal to God" and 
what it connotes, by their resolve to reject it even if they do 
not physically erase it. (PG 48, 845; trans. Harkins) 


To the consensus of the Anomoeans and the Jews corresponds the 
succession of the first homily De incomprehensibili, then the first dis- 
course Adversus Judaeos, and finally the second homily De incomprehen- 
sibili.? 

Finally, it may be added that Chrysostom's defense of the harmony 
of the gospels was directed towards Greeks, Jews and many of the here- 
tics, “for thus all find fault with the evangelists as being at strife and 
variance”.’* Likewise, Chrysostom’s apology in support of the philan- 
thropy and goodness of God was addressed both to Greeks and heretics.” 

The battle against “outsiders” (pagans, Jews and heretics) is for- 
midable, but the darkness is not only on the outside. 


And in fact a deep night oppresses the whole world. This is 
what we have to dispel and dissolve. It is night not among 
heretics and among Greeks only, but also in the multitude on 
our side, in respect of doctrines and of life. For many entirely 
disbelieve the resurrection; many fortify themselves with 
their horoscope; many adhere to superstitious observances, and 
to omens, and auguries, and presages. And some likewise 
employ amulets and charms. (/n 1 Cor. h. 4.6; PG 61, 38. NPNF 
p. 21). 


Within the Christian community both parts of theology (dogma and 
praxis) are called into question and need to be defended. As an example 
of dogma, Chrysostom cites the resurrection, which is disbelieved in 
by many.” As an example of prazis, he cites the pagan superstitions 


72. Anne-Marie Maincrey, “La controverse antijudaique dans l'oeuvre de 
Jean Chrysostome d’après les discours Adversus Iudaeos," in De l'antijudaisme an- 
tique à l'antisémitisme modern (Lille, 1979), p. 94. 

73. Paralyt. 3; PG 51, 53. 

74. Stat. h.7.2; PG 49, 93 f. 

75. Chrysostom has an extended apology in behalf of the resurrection throughout 
his sermons. Examples are Incomprehens. 2.6 (PG 48, 716 f.). Laz. h.4.3 (PG 48, 
1010 f.). Diab. 1.7 f. (PG 49, 255 f.). Hes. mort. (PG 50, 417ter-432). Res. Chr. (PG 
50, 433-442). Cur in Pentec. Acta 6 (PG 51, 105). In princip. Act. 4.6-8 (PG 51, 105- 
110). In Mt. h.43.2 (PG 57, 458). In Jo. h.62.4 (PG 59, 347) and h.63.3 (351-352). 
In Ac. h.1.2 (PG 60, 16): Book of Acts is a demonstration of the resurrection. Jn 4 
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which the mass of Christian people still observe. These superstitions are 
not merely erroneous practice, but are based upon serious theological 
errors: they accord undue power to the devil and assume that humanity 
is subject to fate, which governs the world. This fatalism is a source 
of impiety because it discourages all personal effort in the practice of 
virtue. These superstitions are therefore not merely ridiculous, but 
presuppose philosophical conceptions which are radically opposed to 
the essence of Christian life, liberty and free will. Chrysostom sees the 
great danger of superstitious practices, and combats them extensively.” 
He composed a series of six homilies against fatalism.*" According to 
Paul Albert,’ it is hardly possible to find a more convincing demonstra- 
tion of free will. 


CHOICE OF WORKS TO BE STUDIED 
THE PROLIFIC WRITINGS OF CHRYSOSTOM 


The writings of John Chrysostom are found in eighteen volumes 
in Migne (PG 47-64), and contain a total of 11,221 pages—the most 
extensive literary legacy of any of the Greek fathers.” There exist only 
a relatively small number of works by Chrysostom which are apologies 


Cor. h.17 (PG 61, 141 ff.). In Ep. h.12.3 (PG 62, 91) and h.19.2 (PG 62, 129). In 1 
Thess. h.7 (PG 62, 435). Hom. dicta praesente imperatore 4 ff. (PG 64, 473 ff.). In his 
apology for the resurrection Chrysostom was influenced among others by Eusestus, 
De resurrectione libri 2 (PG 24, 1069-1114), where Eusebius warns pagans and Jews, 
on the basis of the undeniable factual proofs of the divine power of Christianity, 
that Jesus continues to live in his disciples. Similarly Chrysostom argues that the 
resurrection is proved by the death of the martyrs. Pan. Dros. 2 (PG 50, 686). Pan. 
Ign. 4 (PG 50, 593). Pan. Hom. 1.4 (PG 50, 611). 

76. ANATOLE Mouranmp, Saint Jean Chrysostome: sa vie—son oeuvre (Paris, 
1941), pp. 133 f. Epwanp Nowak, Le chrétien devant la souffrance: Etude sur la 
pensée de Jean Chrysostome (Paris, 1972), pp. 54-57. 

77. De fato et providentia: PG 50, 749-774. The authenticity of this work has 
been established by Tuomas P. Harrow, "St. Jean Chrysostom De fato et providen- 
tia. A Study of its Authenticity,” T'raditio 20 (1964) 1-24. To replace Migne one can 
now use the critical edition of Francis BONNIÈRE, Jean Chrysostome Sur la providence. 
Sur le destin. Introduction, texte critique, traduction, notes et index. Thése de 3e cycle. 
Université de Lille III, 1975. 

78. St. Jean Chrysostome considéré comme orateur populaire (Paris 1858), p. 214. 

79. QuASTEN 3: 429. 
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in the strict sense. But one meets apologetic statements of all kinds 
throughout the homilies. In view of all Chrysostom's practical duties 
once he became a priest (386), especially the obligation to preach, it 
is natural that he had little time to compose formal treatises. His apol- 
ogetic treatises were all written either before he was ordained a priest, 
or during his exile (403-407). Instead, as a preacher he combatted the 
major opponents (Jews, Anomoeans) in a series of homilies delivered 
from the pulpit. This is in accord with Chrysostom's teaching in De 
sacerdotio that it is the duty of the bishop (priest), presumably in his 
sermons, to be an apologist and defend the faith of the community.®. 

The overwhelming majority of Chrysostom's works are sermons: 
exegetical homilies on the Old and New Testaments; dogmatic and polemi- 
cal homilies; moral discourses; sermons for liturgical feasts; panegyrics; 
and occasional discourse.*! There are two series of apologetic homilies, 
against the Jews and Anomoeans, which have been mentioned. Apart 
from these apologetic homilies, the remaining sermons of John Chry- 
sostom contain numerous apologetic passages. 

The apologetic character of Chrysostom’s sermons may be explain- 
ed not only by the reason that Chrysostom conceives of apologetics 
as the obligation of the minister towards the community, but also be- 
cause the homilies were pronounced for catechumens as well as for the 
“initiated,” i.e., baptized, Christians.®? Indeed, not only catechumens, 
but pagans and heretics, could and did attend the first part of the ser- 
vice.?3 


80. Nevertheless as a priest Chrysostom said that apologetics directed to here- 
tics could be less important than teaching Christian virtue (peth), if the heretics 
were intransigent: 

For when a man is perverted and predetermined not to change his mind, 

whatever may happen, why shouldst thou labor in vain, sowing upon à 

rock, when thou shouldst spend thy honorable toil upon thy own people, 

in discoursing with them upon almsgiving and every other virtue? (Jn Tt. 

h.6.1; PG 62, 696. NPNF p. 540) 

This brings up the need for eòyvopocóvy, i.e., rightmindedness, on the part of the 
opponent in apologetics. The opponent to whom the apology is addressed must be 
ebyvepeov, i.e., willing honestly to acknowledge facts. (Cf. Opp. 2.2; p. 16, 1.8 ed. 
Duepner). The opposite quality is &yvwpoobvy (Jud. et gent. 11; PG 48, 828). 

81. Quasten 3: 433-459. 

82. P. pe Puurzr, “Catéchuménat,” in DACL 2,2: 2591. 

83. Ibid., p. 2583. Chrysostom's homilies on incomprehensibility were spoken 
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The present work does not represent a systematic study of all 
apologetic references in the sermons of Chrysostom. Aside from the 
physical enormity of the task—which would require a team of investiga- 
tors working through the eighteen volumes of Migne page by page—the 
text of the sermons is for the most part uncertain." With the exception 
of the baptismal catecheses,5 the homilies against the Anomoeans,*® 
the six homilies on Isaiah 6:1,87 and the panegyric of Paul (SC 300), 
there are no critical editions of the sermons.*® 

It was also decided not to make a systematic study of Chrysostom’s 
homilies against the Jews for the following reasons. First, there is no 
critical edition of the Greek text, although a preliminary study has 
been published.*? Second, after having read the eight homilies Adversus 
Judaeos in the text of Migne," and having done some prior research 
concerning the historical background,” it appeared to the writer that 
a proper study of the homilies against the Jews would merit a volume 
in itself, and such an analysis could not be carried out within the scope 
of the work as conceived.** 

Finally it was also decided to omit from consideration here the two 
apologetic treatises of Chrysostom against paganism: Quod Christus sit 


for the benefit of the Anomoeans in the audience, as well as for the faithful. Incom. 
1 (SC 28bis, p. 130, 1.336-337). 

84. QuASTEN 3: 433. 

85. SC 50bis: Paris, 1970. 

86. SC 28bis: Paris, 1970. 

87. SC 277: Paris 1981. 

88. However, preliminary investigations have been made. E.g., BLAKE GOODALL, 
The Homilies of St. John Chrysostom on the Letters of St. Paul to Titus and Philemon: 
Prolegomena to an edition, University of California Classical Studies 20 (Berkeley, 
1979). 

89. L. Canet, "Pour l'édition de S. Jean Chrysostome Adversus Judaeos," 
Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'École Frangaise de Rome 34 (1914) 97-153. 

90. PG 48, 843-942. 

91. Some of this research was published in two articles. *St. John Chrysostom's 
Homily on the Protopaschites: Introduction and Translation," in The Heritage of 
the Early Church, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 195 (Rome, 1973), pp. 167-186. 
"The Maccabean Martyrs," Vigiliae Christianae 28 (1974) 97-113. 

92. For a general introduction to Chrysostom's apologetics against the Jews 
see A. J. Visser, “Johannes Chrysostomus als anti-Joods polemicus," Nederlandsch 
Archtef voor Kerkgeschiedenis 40 (1954) 193-206. 
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deus, and De sancto Babyla.™ These two discourses have been translated 
and analyzed in volume 73 of the Fathers of the Church”, 


RELEVANCE AND MATERIALITY OF THE WORKS CHOSEN 


It has already been mentioned that Chrysostom divides apologetics 
into two parts, and that his major apologetic works fall into these two 
categories: 


1) apologeties directed to opponents outside the church: Pan. 

Bab. 2, Jud. 1-8, and Incomprehens. ; 

2) apologeties to within the community: Scand., Laed. and Oppugn. 
For reasons set forth above, the treatise Babylas and the homilies Ad- 
versus ludaeos have been excluded from this study. Thus there remain 
in the two categories of apologeties the following works: 

1) apologetics directed to opponents outside the church: De in- 

comprehensibili homiliae 5. 

2) apologeties directed to within the community: Ad eos qui 

scandalizati sunt ob adversitates; Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se 

ipso; Adversus oppugnatores vitae monasticae. 


These works form the subject under investigation here. With the ex- 
ception of the homilies De incomprehensibili against the Anomoeans, 
these works are all written discourses composed by Chrysostom, rather 
than sermons taken down orally by stenographers. The authority of a 
written text, carefully composed by the author, is by nature weightier 
than a homily delivered extemporaneously and recorded, and possibly 
published, by another party. The treatises therefore provide a better 
source for studying Chrysostom’s thought than the homiletical works. 

Furthermore, there are critical editions available in the series 
Sources Chrétiennes for De incomprehensibili, Ad eos qui scandalizati 


93, Studies of Jud. et gent. include: Max HarIDENTHALLER, Johannes Chryso- 
stomus, Nachweis der Gottheit Christi und Acht Predigten über atl. Gesetz und Evange- 
lium (Linz, 1951). Paur W. Hanxiws, “Chrysostom the Apologist; On the Divinity 
of Christ," in Kyriakon: Festschrift Johannes Quasten, ed. Patrick Granfield and 
Josef A. Jungmann (Münster Westf., 1970) 1: 441-451. 

94. The authenticity of this treatise is discussed in "The Authenticity of St. 
Jonn Curysostom’s De sancto Babyla, contra Iulianum et gentiles," in Kyriakon: 
Festschrift Johannes Quasten, 1: 474-489. 

95. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1985. 
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sunt ob adversitates, and Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso; and there is 
a modern edition of Adversus oppugnatores vitae monasticae, edited by 
Johann Friedrich Diibner in Didot’s series (Paris, 1861). 

An additional reason for studying these particular works of Chry- 
sostom is the importance of their subject matter. The subject matter 
of these four sets of discourses conforms to the main divisions of patristic 
thought: theology (nature of God), economy (suffering and providence), 
and practical philosophy (ethics), which is represented by monasticism, 
where justice is practiced in a more perfect way. lt is not unnatural 
to find that Chrysostom’s major apologetic discourses should be con- 
cerned with the defense of these three areas. 

It has already been shown that Chrysostom divides theology into 
dogma and ethics. This corresponds to the regular patristic division of 
theology into two parts: theoretical and practical. The main categories 
of patristic thought appear in the outline below. 


Theoretical (— dogma) 
Theologia (nature of God in Himself) 
Oikonomia (God in relation to the world) 
Practical philosophy (ethics) 


The division of the theoretical part of theology into theologia Jotkonomia 
is discussed by G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought?! chapters two 
and three. The notion of otkonomia in Chrysostom's thought is discussed 
by Edward Nowak, Le chrétien devant la souffrance: Etude sur la pensée 
de Jean Chrysostome.9 

The division of theological science into two parts, theoretical and 
practical, follows the division of philosophy in the late Peripatetic and 
the Neoplatonist philosophers, and ultimately derives from Aristotle.®® 
The opposition between dogmatic teaching of general principles (de- 
creta, scita, placita, 8óyuxczx), and moral precepts (practical counsels) 
concerning the details of everyday life (praecepta, mapatveots) goes back 
to the Stoics.9? 


96. London, 1959. 

97. Paris, 1972, pp. 97-104. 

98. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics: A Revised Text with Introduction and 
Commentary (Oxford, 1924) 1:353. 

99. A. M£naT, "Les ordres d'enseignement chez Clément d'Alexandrie et Séné- 
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The fact that early Christian theologians took over the categories 
of Greek philosophy seems to have been recognized by the church fa- 
thers themselves.190 

The division of theology into a theoretical and a practical part is 
prominent in the Cappadocians, especially Gregory of Nazianzus,1%! 
It also appears in the thought of Theodoret, whose apology (Curatio) 
is divided into a theoretical part (books 1-11) and a practical part (book 
12).102 

The concept of Christian doctrine (86yux) and ethical conduct as 
comprising the totality of theological science is found throughout patri- 
stic literature. For example, Cyril of Jerusalem says that the way of 
godliness consists of two things, pious doctrines and virtuous practice. 


‘O yap ti¢ ÜsoosBslac vpómoc éx dbo TodTMY cuvÉocnxs, Ooyu cov 
cbcsDOv xal medtewmv &yalGv’ x«i ovre ta SéyuaTE yaplc Zoya 
ayaley corpdodexta cQ ed, obte 7X wn wet’ eóosBOv Soyurov Ëp- 
ya Tedovusva TeoadEysTat ó Osóc. Ti yàp Syeroc, cidévar u£v. ta mepl 
coU Soypata xardic, xxl mopvevsty atoypdc; vl Ò ab rdv Spedoc 
SWMPOVELY WEY x«AGc, x«i BAcopnucty a&ceBdic; (Catech. 4.2; PG 
33, 456) 


It may be added that Gregory of Nyssa identifies the two parts 

of theology (dogma in relation to ethical conduct) in Matthew 28:19 f.: 
Statp@y yao cic bo THY vOv Xorotiavady xoAvcelay, ele te TÒ HOuxdv 
u$poc, x«l cig THY «TOv» Ooyukrov &xplBstuxv, TO ev cwTHoLOV 
8óYux £v tH TOU Bartlouatog mapadédcs: xatnopadloato, Tov dé 
Btov juv dia tg tTHOHoEWS THY vtov adrod xaropÜoUcÜat xe- 
Asvet. (Ep. 24.2; ed. Pasquali, p. 75) 

Even the Alexandrians, according to Harnack, divided theology into 

“knowledge and good conduct”! 


que,” in Studia Patristica 2, 2, Texte und Untersuchungen 64 (Berlin, 1957): 352- 
353 cites Seneca, Ep. 95. 

100. WinLLiAM J. MarLEY, Hellenism and Christianity: The Conflict between 
Hellenic and Christian Wisdom in the Contra Galilaeos of Julian the Apostate and the 
Contra Julianum of St. Cyril of Alexandria, Analecta Gregoriana 210 (Rome. 1978), 
p. 400. 

101. T. Sripiík, “La theoria et la praxis chez Grégoire de Nazianze,” Studia 
Patristica 14, Texte und Untersuchungen 117 (Berlin, 1976), pp. 358-364. 

102. TuEononET, Curatio 12.6 (SC 57, 419). 

103. CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, Sir. 7.7.48. Cited by Apotr HARNACE, The 
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As already stated, the main divisions of patristic thought are rep- 
resented by the four writings of Chrysostom studied here: 
Theoretical (— dogma): 
Theologia (nature of God in Himself) 
De incomprehensibili homiliae 5. 
Oikonomia (God in relation to the universe, divine providence): 
Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt ob adversitates, 
Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso. 
Practical philosophy (ethics): 
Adversus oppugnatores vitae monasticae. 


Each of these writings is a representative statement, in some cases a 
definitive one, which contains a complete, or reasonably complete, 
treatment of the problem. 

1) Theologia: The five homilies on incomprehensibility are a bril- 
liant oratorical refutation, accessible to a nonspecialist audience, of 
the fundamental error of the radical Arians that God’s essence is know- 
able. Under the influence of Philo, mediated possibly through Athanasius 
and the Cappadocians, Chrysostom develops a doctrine which constitutes 
one of the fundamental bases of his theology.4 The incomprehensibility 
of God was a crucial doctrine which needed to be defended at the time, 
and remains a subject of great importance for theology today.!?», The 
five homilies De incomprehensibili contain Chrysostom's most impressive 
statement on the nature of God, cast in the form of an apology directed 
against heretics. 

2) Turning now to the subject of oikonomia, one recalls that ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius Plato first used the word zgóvow in the 
sense of the providence of God.1°* The doctrine of divine providence 


Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, trans. JAMES 
Morratrt, 2nd ed. (reprint, New York, 1962), p. 116. Also OnicEN, In Jo. fr. 45: 
ExxXrnglaw ... vuyy&voucav dyvhy mapůévov dia thy cv doyuctayv xxi TÜGw dobdryTa 
(GCS 4, p. 520.16). CYRIL or ALEXANDRIA, Ador. 5: 8vzAoUv ... £y Exxdnalae TÒ ... 
xTüpuYux: Ev uiv ... ele 6p06cncx thy Soypatinyny &rogéper tobe memtatevxdtac ... Etepov 
òè xpóc Hlivy exavdobwow Eevayet. 

104. EMMANUEL AMAND DE MENDIETA, "L'incompréhensibilite de l'essence divine 
d'après Jean Chrysostome,” in Eupzóstov. Studies on St. John Chrysostom. Analecta 
Vlatadon 18 (Thessaloniki, 1973), pp. 23-25, 40, 

105. Ibid., p. 40. 

106. Cited by Ricuanpn BENTLEY, Dissertation upon Phalaris, chapter XVII, 
nos. 523-524. 
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was developed by Plato,” Stoic philosophers! 9, and in the fourth 
century A.D. continued to be an important area of philosophical specula- 
tion among the pagans (e.g., Sallustius,!?? Proclus!!9), 

The church fathers wrote many works on providence!!, The doctrine 
played an important role in Origen's system of thought.: In the fourth 
century there appeared a number of apologies in behalf of providence, 
including book two of Titus of Bostra's Against the Manicheans (after 
363), which Quasten describes as *the most detailed treatise on theodicy 
in early Christian literature."!? Diodore of Tarsus, Chrysostom's teacher, 
wrote De providentia." Another Antiochene theologian, Theodoret, 
composed, in addition to the sixth book of the Curatio, ten discourses 
on providence. 

In light of the writings of Diodore and Theodoret, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that providence was a major theme in Chrysostom’s 
thought."® For Chrysostom, belief in the existence of providence is 
not mere intellectual assent, but involves on the practical level an ab- 
solute cooperative submission of self to the will of God. 


I] est symptomatique de remarquer que pour Chrysostome 
lacte de foi se confond souvent avec celui de charité; plus 
exactement la vraie foi chrétienne se situe au-delà de la con- 
naissance, dans une soumission totale à la providence, en une 
attitude qui est autant un acte d'amour qu'un acte de foi et 
dont la foi d'Abraham, quise soumet aveuglément aux désirs 
de Dieu, est “le type méme de notre foi." (Jn Rom. h. 9.1; PG 60, 
467B) Chrysostome est l'apôtre de cette foi amoureuse qui 


107. A. P. Bos, Providentia divina: The Theme of divine ‘pronoia’ in Plato and 
Aristotle (Assen, 1976). 

108. Cf, Cicero, De natura deorum II, 73-168. 

109. Ed. A. D. Nock, with Engl. transl. and prolegomena (1926). 

110. Opuscula, ed. H. Borse, 1960, contains essays on providence, fate and evil. 

111. E.g., CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA’s lost work mepi xpovolxc. Cf. Orro BAR- 
DENHEWER, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (reprint, Darmstadt, 1962) 2:53. 

112. H. Kocn, Pronoia und Paideusis. Studien über Origenes und sein Verhältnis 
zum Platonismus (Leipzig, 1932). 

113. QuASTEN, 3:360. 

114. Ibid., 3:400. 

115. RITTER, p. 161. QuASTEN 3:544 f. 

116. JOHANNES STELZENBERGER, Die Beziehungen der frühchristlichen Sitten- 
lehre zur Ethik der Stoa (Munich, 1933), pp. 92 ff. et passim, 
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exécute sans comprendre les moindres désirs de Dieu. ™ 


Chrysostom’s own apologies in support of divine providence, Ad eos qui 
scandalizati sunt and Quod nemo laeditur, illustrate his own total sub- 
mission to providence and are in a sense an apologia pro vita sua. The 
practical application of the theoretical dogma is characteristic of Chry- 
sostom’s thinking. 

In homily 8.4. on 2 Timothy!5 Chrysostom gives “rules” (xavé- 
vec) for avoiding scandal in regard to the divine dispensation («76 tod 
Qcod olxovoutac): 

Know this, however, that God dispenses all things, that He 

provides for all, that we are free agents, that some things He 

works, and some things He permits; that He wills nothing evil 

to be done; that all things are not done by His will, but some 

by ours also; all evil things by ours alone, all good things by our 

will conjointly with His influence; and that nothing is without 

His knowledge. Therefore He worketh all things. ...For as 

there is among calculators the number of six thousand, to which 

all things can be reduced, and everything can be divided and 

multiplied in the scale of six thousand, and this is known to all 

who are acquainted with arithmetic; so he who knows those 
rules, which I will briefly recapitulate, will never be offended. 

And what are these? That virtue is a good, vice an evil; that 

diseases, poverty, ill treatment, false accusations, and the 

like, are things indifferent; that the righteous are afflicted 
here, or if ever they are in prosperity, it is that virtue may not 
appear odious; that the wicked enjoy pleasure now that here- 
after they may be punished, or if they are sometimes visited, 

it is that vice may not seem to be approved, nor their actions 

to go unpunished; that all are not punished, lest there should be 

a disbelief of the time of resurrection; that even of the good, 

some who have done bad actions are quit of them here; and 

of the wicked, some have good ones, and are rewarded for them 

here, that their wickedness may be punished hereafter; that 

the works of God are for the most part incomprehensible, and 


117. J.-M. Leroux, “Monachisme et communauté chrétienne d'aprés saint 
Jean Chrysostome," in T'héologie de la vie monastique (Paris, 1961), p. 163. 
118. PG 62, 647-648. 
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that the difference between us and Him is greater than can he 
expressed. If we reason on these grounds, nothing will be able to 
trouble or perplex us. If we listen to the Scriptures continually, 
we shall find many such examples. (NPNF 13: 507-508) 


This passage is an accurate summary of Chrysostom's apology in sup- 
port of divine providence. His emphasis upon the incomprehensibility 
of providence (t@ &x«cxX$-c-o tig ToD Oecd olxovoutac) is one respect 
in which Chrysostom extends the Stoic doctrine of providence, and 
answers the Academic objection that providence does not take care 
of good people." The particular aspect of divine providence which 
Chrysostom defends in Quod nemo laeditur and Ad eos qui scandalizati 
sunt is the unmerited sufferings of the just. 

3) The third major category of patristic thought is the practical 
part of theology (Christian ethics). Adversus oppugnatores vitae mona- 
sticae is an apologetic treatise, in which Chrysostom defends the im- 
portance of ethics as an integral part of Christianity, and refutes the 
prevailing view that dogma alone constitutes the essence of Christianity, 
and that adherence to dogma guarantees one’s salvation.!?) This was 
evidently one of the great misconceptions of the Christian community 
in Antioch, and resulted in the persecution of monks, who were follow- 
ing the teachings of Christ and living an authentic Christian life. 

The analysis of Opp. reveals Chrysostom’s great skill and sophisti- 
cation as an apologist of the Christian life. He refutes a fundamental 
misconception of the Christian community of the time which stressed 
one part of theology (dogma) over another (ethics). He depicts the 
monks as practitioners of Christian virtue (areté), and therefore as an 
integral part of the community, whose values represent true Christianity. 
The continuing persistence of the error which is refuted in Opp., and 
the profundity of the apologetic response, in which Christian praxis 
is identified with the Hellenic ethical idea of areté, make this work not 


119. Cicero, Nat. d. 3.79-95. 

120. In this connection one thinks of the work of EpwiN Harcnu, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas on Christianity (reprint, New York, 1957). The title of chapter XII 
is “The Transformation of the Basis of Christian Union: Doctrine in the}Place of 
Conduct.” This transformation is exactly what Chrysostom is combatting in Opp. 
The patristic concept of the two parts of theology (dogma, ethics) also tends to dis- 
prove Hatch’s theory that the early church substituted dogma for ethics as the basis 
of Christian community. 
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only an important example of apologetics in the fourth century, but 
also relevant to Christian apologetics of all times. 


METHOD 


The method chosen to investigate the subject, John Chrysostom 
as apologist, has been objective and historical. Robert E. Carter in “The 
Future of Chrysostom Studies"!? states: 


Ultimately, in the order of value, all other studies serve and 
are subordinated to our knowledge of Chrysostom’s thought. To 
know what he thought we must know what he said. Therefore 
we need critical texts. We also need to know whether in fact he 
said it. Therefore we need to determine the authenticity of the 
works attributed to him. Furthermore, a full and accurate 
understanding of what he said requires a knowledge of how and 
when he said it. Therefore we need studies of his language and 
style and a chronology of his works. 


In another article, entitled “The Future of Chrysostom Studies: The- 
ology and Nachleben," Carter again stresses the need for objectivity in 
dealing with Chrysostom’s thought: 


Studies of Chrysostom’s theological thought should be seriously 
historical and avoid all neo-scholasticism. ...We should not try 
to tailor his thought to fit some later system. Obviously we 
want to see the relation between different aspects of his 
thought and we want to make valid generalizations, but such 
relations and generalizations should emerge from his works 
themselves and not be imposed from without. 


In the present investigation the procedure has been to determine ob- 
jectively the method, content, sources, literary genre and rhetorical 
form of the four above mentioned discourse (Jncomprehens., Laed., 
Scand., Oppugn.). 

The analysis of these writings has been presented in such a way as 
not to deform the material by imposing modern categories of thought. 
Chrysostom is allowed to speak for himself either in the form of 


121. Studia Patristica 10 (Berlin, 1970) :20. 
122. In Xuuzóciov, Studies on St. John Chrysostom, Analecta Vlatadon 18 
(Thessaloniki 1973):103. 
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summaries or by direct quotations from his writings. The approach 
to these texts is exegetical; according to J.-M. Leroux, such meticulous 
examination and comparison of texts is the only way to perceive the 
real thought of Chrysostom.!?3 

In order to ascertain the apologetic thought of Chrysostom in its 
objective correctness, one must naturally have recourse to the Greek 
text, preferably to a critical edition. Critical editions in the series Sources 
chrétiennes are available for all the above mentioned works except Opp. 

Chrysostom’s style is rhetorical, and what he said and how he said 
it are closely, even inextricably, connected. The process of discovering 
what Chrysostom says by reading and translating the Greek text, 1s also 
simultaneously the process of discovering how he expressed his thoughts. 
Translating is often also the way one discovers Chrysostom’s classical 
sources, which are betrayed by verbal echoes (e.g., Stoicism, Plato). 

In line with the historical nature of the present study, the focus 
of the questions asked of the materials has been kept on Chrysostom’s 
own questions, rather than the present writer’s, who has been guided 
by the text in order to discover what the author’s (Chrysostom’s) 
questions are, and thus to come to understand the author. It might be 
said that the present writer’s goal has been as far as possible “to under- 
stand the author (Chrysostom) as he understood himself.”24 To this 
end it has proved helpful to explain Chrysostom by Chrysostom, viz., 
to refer to other works by Chrysostom and compare what he says else- 
where in his writings. This is in accord with the method which the 
Chrysostom expert, J.-M. Leroux, suggests: 

C'est l'habitude de saint Jean Chrysostome de ne jamais traiter 

un sujet dans son ensemble. Il se limite chaque fois à un aspect 


123. Leroux, p. 145: “...son oeuvre qui, par son ampleur et son caractère, re- 
bute à toute analyse. Oeuvre d'enseignement populaire, elle ne comporte aucun 
développement didactique; aussi la pensée réelle de l'auteur ne peut étre perçue qu'au 
prix d'une succession d'approches résultant de l'examen minutieux et de la com- 
paraison de textes en apparence similaires." 

124. The distinguished philosopher Kant in his important monograph, Critique 
of Pure Reason B370, states that it is possible to understand an author “better than 
he understood himself." For the history of that formula consult Orro FRIEDRICH 
Borrwow, Das Verstehen : Drei Aufsätze zur Theorie der Geisteswissenschaften (Mainz, 
1949). Also H. G. GADAMER, Truth and Method (New York, 1975), pp. 169 ff. Ac- 
cording to the new metaphysics it is only possible to understand an author differently 
from the way in which he understood himself. 
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du théme retenu. Cette habitude, due aux régles de la pédago- 
gie catéchétique, impose de regrouper des textes disséminés 
dans son oeuvre pour saisir exactement sa pensée."* 
It is also necessary to compare Chrysostom to other classical Greek 
and patristic writers to determine if there is any originality in what he 
is saying (i.e., use of sources). 


125. Leroux, p. 145 n. 4, 








CHAPTER I 
THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


About three years after the council of Nicea the emperor Constantine 
began to give in to the Arian side. At Antioch, the bishop Eustathius, 
an ardent defender of Nicene consubstantiality, was exiled and in his 
stead Euphronius, a partisan of Eusebius of Nicomedia, was at length 
elected. After Constantine's death, his son, Constantius, who took 
the eastern part of the empire, followed a policy of open opposition to 
the Nicene party, which he viewed as politically inimical. Upon the death 
of his brother Constans (350) and the defeat of the usurper Magnentius 
(353), he became sole ruler of the Roman world, and forced the western 
bishops to condemn Athanasius and to hold communion with the semi- 
Arians (“Eusebians”) at the synods of Arles (353) and Milan (355). 
But the political victory of the eastern bishops was followed by the decay 
of their religious unity, which had been strengthened by western opposi- 
tion and the battle with Athanasius; and strict Arianism, which had 
not been tolerated in the empire since 325, reappeared in a new, radical 
form—Anomoeanism—in which the trinitarian concerns of Arius were 
replaced by logical dogmatism and dialecties. Till then it had only been 
a matter of circumventing the Nicene symbol, but now a new creed was 
put forth, intended to replace it, which expressly denied the divinity 
of the Son and His resemblance to the Father (III Synod of Sirmium, 
357).! 

According to Basil, Aetius the Syrian was the first to state openly 
that the Son is unlike (anomoios) the Father,? and Eunomius the Gala- 


4. A. Furcuz, V. Martin, Histoire de l'Église 3: De la mort de Théodose à 
l'avènement de Grégoire le Grand (Paris, 1937) 100-103 (Bardy). AnoLF von HARNACK, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 2* (Tübingen, 1910; reprint edition, Darmstadt, 1964) 
pp. 239-40, 250-53. 

2. The phrase &vópotov x«z' obcixv is used earlier of the Son by Arius, as 
quoted by ArnaNAsrus, Or. ade. Arianos 1.6 (PG 26, 24). 
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tian received the impiety from him and perfected it?. Gregory of Nyssa 
also considered Aetius to be the founder of Neo-Arianism.* Though the 
orthodox referred to Eunomius and Aetius as “Anomoeans,” they them- 
selves never use the term.® 

Born at Antioch, which ever since Eustathius’ exile had been a 
center of Arianism, Aetius (d. 367) was ordained a deacon by Leontius, 
the Arian bishop, though he was later forced to retire to Alexandria, 
when his sermons proved a scandal to Antiochene Christians. When 
Eudoxius became bishop of Antioch, he subscribed to the Anomoean 
formula of Sirmium (357), and his chosen counsellors were Aetius and 
Eunomius.? Eunomius (d. ca. 393) was the literary apologist for the sect, 
and carried on a protracted debate with Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. 
The heresy survived condemnation by the council of Ancyra (358), 
and subsequent persecutions, including the loss of the right of assembly, 
and the “Eunomians” were anathematized in the first canon of the 
second ecumenical council (381).* 

The extreme position held by Aetius and Eunomius had two im- 
portant consequences for the Arian controversy. First, it induced the 
Homoeousians, led by Basil of Ancyra, to lessen their fear of Sabellian- 
ism, and to bring their views closer to those of Athanasius; and second, 
it produced an important discussion about the knowability of God, 
which is our concern here. 


THE EUNOMIAN POSITION ON THE KNOWABILITY OF GOD 


Aetius and Eunomius made the name “unbegotten” (agennétos) 
the exclusive name of God, and claimed that it was a complete and 
accurate description of the divine essence (ousia). In his Apologia 7-8, 
Eunomius writes that the essence of God is “unbegotten”, and “un- 
begotten" is the true and exclusive name of God. The term "unbegot- 
ten" expresses what is most characteristic about God (physiké ennoia), 


3. Ade. Eunomium 1.1; PG 29, 500. 

4. Contra Eunomium 1.55; 1,41 JAEGER. 

5. BERNARD CHARLES Barmann, A Christian Debate of the Fourth Century- 
A Critique of Classical Metaphysics (Ph. D. Dissertation, Stanford University, 1966). 

6. FLICHE, Martin 3, 152, 151-61 passim. 

7. Ibid., p. 156. 

8. Ibid., p. 256, 
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and separates llis essence from that of other beings.” 

Thus he asserted that God was completely knowable through the 
name “unbegotten” (agennétos). Me strengthened his position by a 
theory on the divine origin of language. According to Eunomius there 
are two kinds of words: those which are the result of man’s reflection 
(epinoia), and those which God directly revealed to man at creation, 
which denote the essences of things as they are. This is why the Son, 
who is called “creature” (gennéma) and “creation” (poiema) by Serip- 
ture, has a different essence from God. A difference in name proves 
a difference in essence, and the words “unbegotten” (of God) and “crea- 
ture” (of the Son) belong to Eunomius’ second category of words, and 
are thus true descriptions of the respective essences.? In view of his 
theory of language, Gregory of Nyssa suggests that Eunomius was 
acquainted with the Cratylus of Plato;" and Basil described Aetius as 
one who resurrected “an old sophism,” viz., the theory of names, to 
defend the position of his sect." In the opinion of Barmann, “this is 
the new element in Neo-Arianism; it focussed the classical doctrine of 
the divine origin of names on the trinitarian debates of the fourth cen- 
tury and spun out a systematic defense of Arianism which rested logi- 
cally and ontologically on the agennétos as the first name and the first 
being."13 

Hence the argument which Aetius and Eunomius used to prove 
that the Son was not divine, involved another question of the know- 
ability of God. Indeed, by asserting God's knowability in a single name, 
"unbegotten," they were adhering to the Greek tradition, that mind 
(nous) can comprehend all being. 

Both Plato and Aristotle considered God comprehensible and fi- 
nite; indeed his finitude was deduced from his knowability.“ In Plato's 
system the ideas, including the idea of the good, can be known,” as well 


9. PG 30, 841-844. 

10. BARMANN, pp. 168-71, 183-85. 

11. Contra Eunomium 2.404; 1.344 JAEGER. 

12. BARMANN, pp. 411-416. 

13. Ibid., p. 416. 

14. Ibid., pp. 314 f. and 524 n. 1. What follows on Plato and Aristotle comes 
from: H. A. Worrsow, "The Knowability and Describability of God in Plato and 
Aristotle," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 56/57 (1947), pp. 233-49. 

15. E.g., Symp., 211c ff.; Resp. 6.505a and 7.517b; Pol. 6.504d, 505a; Leg. 643. 
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as the demiurge.!5 Assuming that the ideas, or the idea of the good, or 
the demiurge, represent the concept of God, then one must conclude 
that God is knowable according to Plato. In the second century A.D., 
Middle Platonism was outspoken in its contention that God is com- 
prehensible to the mind. So Justin Martyr stated that the avowed goal 
of “Platonism” was a vision of God.” In Neoplatonism, on the contrary, 
the highest principle of the One is incomprehensible.!* 

Aristotle also held that God is knowable, since He is capable of 
being defined, and definition is a rational formula, which expresses 
the essence of a thing.?? Furthermore, the knowledge of a thing's exis- 
tence inevitably leads to a knowledge of its essence.” Therefore, insofar 
as God's existence can be demonstrated— which Aristotle did on several 
occasions—his essence is known. 

In Stoicism knowledge of the divinity is an essential part of philos- 
ophy and a rational science. Thus Seneca writes that true worship 
consists in knowing the gods.?? Finally, the comprehensibility of God 
also seems to be a part of the Hermetic teachings.?? 

It is clear that Eunomius followed the classical conception of God 
as knowable. He further shows the imprint of Greek philosophy in his 
claim to know God's essence by the predicate, “unbegotten.”™ For the 
concept of the first being as unbegotten derives from Greek philosophy, 
not from Scripture, as Athanasius remarked.” In the fifth century B.C., 
Parmenides applied the term, unbegotten, to his first principle.” Later 


16. Cf. Ti. 28c. On the varius later interpretations of Timaeus 28c consult H. 
A. Worrson, Philo (Cambridge, Mass., 1962) 2, p. 112 f. 
17. Dial. 2; cf. Phd. 65e-66a, Resp. 7.509b; Albinus, Didasc. 10.164 ff. HER- 


18. Coun, Geschichte des Unendlichkeitsbegriffs, pp. 59-60. Cf. ORIGEN, Contra 
Celsum 6.63-64. 

19. Metaph. 1074a35-37. 

20. Top. 101539. 

21. An. Post. 93a28-29. 

22. Ep. 95. 47-50. JAcgues Dupont, Gnosis: La Connaissance religieuse dans 
les épitres de St. Paul, Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis Dissertationes, Ser. 2, Tom. 
40 (Louvain, 1949), pp. 352 f. 

23. MARGUERITE Hart, Origene et la fonction révélatrice du Verbe incarné, Patri- 
stica Sorbonensia 2 (Paris, 1958), p. 88. 

24. BARMANN, pp. 407 and 538 n. 24. HARNACK, 2, 118 n. 3. 

25. Or. ade. Arianos 1.30; BARMANN, pp. 459-61 n. 13. 

26. 8.3; DK 1:235. 
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on Plato and Aristotle do the same.*’ Plato’s statement in Ti. 52a that 
God is “unbegotten and imperishable” is quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria. Through Middle Platonism the term came into early Chris- 
tianity, and was used by Justin and Clement of Alexandria” Thus the 
classical notion of God provided the substratum for the Anomoean 
heresy. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
ON THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD 


Before examining Chrysostom’s own response to the Anomoeans, 
it is useful to follow the Judeo-Christian teaching about God and His 
knowability from Hellenistic Judaism through the fourth century A.D. 

In its battle with idolatry, Hellenistic Judaism developed a large 
vocabulary of negative expressions about God, which would have a 
tremendous influence on subsequent theology®®. These apophatic 
terms were designed to show the spirituality and self-sufficiency of God 
in contrast to the crude idol worship of popular paganism—and some- 
times also the temple cult in Jerusalem.*! Some of these terms are “un- 
contained” (akhéréios) “in want of naught” (anendeés ), unseen ( aoratos ), 
uncreated (agenétos ). 

Hellenistic Judaism also confronted the philosophers in the person 
of Philo of Alexandria, the first theologian of the transcendance of 
God.** Philo introduced the concept that God is incomprehensible (aka- 
taleptos) to the human mind.** The following remarks are typical: 


27. Phdr. 245b, Metaph. 999b7. 

28. Protr. 6.68.3 and 12.120.2. 

29. Ap. 2.13.4. Str. 5.12.82.3-4. See J. LennETON, “Agennétos dans la tradition 
philosophique et dans la littérature chrétienne du Ile siècle”, Recherches de science 
religieuse 16 (1926). P. STIEGEPE, Der Agennesiebegriff in der griechischen Theologie 
des vierten Jahrhunderts (Freiburg, 1913). 

30. The following material on Hellenistic Judaism derives from Jean DANIÉ- 
Lou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, A History of Early Christian Doctrine 
before the Council of Nicea : 2, trans. John Austin Baker (London, 1973), pp. 321-328. 

31. Cf. MarceL Simon, "St. Stephen and the Jerusalem Temple," Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 2 (1951) 127-42, esp. 132-34. Idem, St. Stephen and the Hellenists 
in the Primitive Church (London, 1958), p. 89 and passim. 

32. DaniéLou, p. 326. 

33. Cf. WorrsoN, Philo 2, 110-26. Idem, “The Philonic God of Revelation and 
His Latter-Day Deniers,” in Heligious Philosophy: A Group of Essays (New York, 
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“It is impossible for God’s essence to be known by any crea- 
ture; for God is incomprehensible” (Post. 48.167, 169). 

He can be comprehended only by himself” (Praem. 6.40). 
"God is incomprehensible to the mind” (/mmut. 13.62). 


The term “incomprehensible” (akataleptos), which he introduced, be- 
came the technical term in the fourth century to denote the unknow- 
ability of God. 

The earlier Greek notion of divine incomprehensibility referred 
to the impossibility of physically apprehending God with the senses*. 
It originated in the philosophic notion of God's incorporeality?*. It is 
possible to find traces of this more primitive concept of physical incom- 
prehensibility in early Christian writings*®, 

The source of Philo’s doctrine of divine unknowability is the Old 
Testament. Here is proclaimed God's unnameability?'; and the unlikeness 
of God to any other creature, as well as His incorporeality?*. Thus he 
uses the predicates “ineffable” (arrétos), “unnameable” (akatonomastos ), 
and of course “incomprehensible” (akataléptos) to indicate divine un- 
knowability—words philosophers before Philo did not apply to God, 
but which were used frequently about him afterwards. 

Finally, Philo introduced the distinction between the knowability 
of God’s existence and the incomprehensibility of his essence. With 
reference to Deut. 32:29, “Behold, behold, that I am [he]”, he remarks 
that God does not say, “Behold me”, for it is impossible for him to be 
seen by a creature— but, “Behold that I am,” i.e., contemplate the fact 
of my existence.? In his essence God cannot be known; all that can be 


1965), p. 6. Worrsox holds that Philo also introduced the concept of God's infinity. 
But Barmann seems to be correct, that Philo did not draw the corollary of this 
premise of classical philosophy—that what is incomprehensible is infinite (p. 529 
n. 17): 

34. WorrsoN, Philo 2, 116f., citing Eduard Norden, Agnostos Theos, pp. 24-30. 

35. Worrsow, Philo 2, 126. R. RENEHAN, “On the Greek Origins of the Con- 
cepts Incorporeality and Immateriality,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 21 
(1980):105-138. 

36. E.g., Miwucius FELIX, Octavius 18; Ortcen, Princ. 1.1.5; AUGUSTINE, 
Conf. 1.4.14 and 4.15.17; AMBROSE, De Fide 1.16.106. 

37. Mut. 2.11 quoting Ex. 3.14 and 2.13 quoting Ex. 6.3. 

38. Mut. 2.7 quoting Ex. 20.21 and 2.9 quoting Ex. 33.23. 

39. Post. 48.167-168; cf. Immut. 13.62. For classical parallels cf. Melissos of 
Samos (Droc. LAERT. 9. 24; DK I, 258); Epicurus (Dioc. LAERT. 10. 123); and Err- 
CTETUS, Diss. 2. 14. 11-13 and 19-20. 
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known about him is the fact of his existence. This distinction was some- 
thing new in Greek philosophy and was repeated by Athanasius, Chry- 
sostom, the Cappadocians in their arguments against the Arians. 

Let us leave Philo now, and turn to the gnosis of Hellenistic Jews, 
who lived in Syria in the first century A.D. They made their own spe- 
cial contribution to divine incomprehensibility by developing a gnosis 
that centered on God’s inaccessibility. Their terminology is used by 
St. Paul: 


avettyviactoc, that cannot be traced out (Rom. 11:33) 
&vc*eosóvmroc, that cannot be searched out (Rom. 11:33) 
ampoo.toc, unapproachable (1 Tim. 6:16) 
(CI. d&vexdaanrog, 1 Pet. 1:8) 
In this tradition is Theophilus of Antioch, who signals the “incom- 
parable” character of God (Autol. 1.3): 


&vexgpaxovoc, unutterable 
aovyxetto¢, incomparable 
&cuuBiBaococg, incommensurable 
é&utuntoc, inimitable 
avexdoinyytos, indescribable 


Later on these “Syrian” terms are repeated by both orthodox and hetero- 
dox gnosticism. 

The theme of divine incomprehensibility was inherited from Helle- 
nistic Judaism by the early Church. The predicate “incomprehensible” 
(&xat&dyrr0¢) is applied to God in the Preaching of Peter™ and the Apol- 
ogy of Aristides.42 Athenagoras says that God is incomprehensible and 
known only to the mind and reason.? He seems to be using the word 
in its classical connotation of not being able to be apprehended by the 
senses. Irenaeus asserted that the incomprehensible God made himself 
comprehensible for the faithful in his Son. 

During the same period the Gnostics asserted that the supreme 
God is unknown (&yvwortos), and adopted the negative vocabulary of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. They especially favored “incomprehen- 


40. DAnu1iÉLOU, p. 328. 

41. Quoted by CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, Str. 6.39.3; GCS 15,451 STÁHLIN. 
42. 1,4; p. 15 RUHBACH. 

43. Leg. 10.1; p. 40 RUHBACH. 

44. Ade. haer. 4.20.5; PG 7, 1035 and SC 100, 636-642. 
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sible" to designate the unknowability of the Father.** 

Clement of Alexandria was the first Christian to develop Philo's 
doctrine of divine incomprehensibility.** He took up Aristotle's notion 
of the incomprehensible," and made God's indivisibility the basis for 
his infinity and incomprehensibility. Because God is logically indivis- 
ible, and the categories of Aristotle cannot be applied to him, he is 
incomprehensible.** He cannot be known by reason; but only by grace 
and through his Son.*? 

Origen's view on the incomprehensibility of God has been much 
disputed. Apparently he repeats Philo’s doctrine of his unknowability, 
but at the same time upholds the classical doctrine of his finitude.9? 
In Princ. 1.1.5 he deduces God's incomprehensibility from his incor- 
poreality." Barmann notes that “the mere incorporeality of God did 
not lead philosophers before Philo to say that God is incomprehensible; 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen followed Philo’s lead.9? 

In the fourth century, as we have seen, Aetius and Eunomius reas- 
serted God's comprehensibility. According to Chrysostom, they claimed 
to know God as he knows himself. Hence there was needed a refuta- 
tion of this notion for the first time, since the issue of God's knowability 


45. DANIÉLOU, pp. 36-37, 339. 

^6. H. A. WorrsoN, "Negative Attributes in the Church Fathers and the 
Gnostic Basilides,” Harvard Theological Review 50 (1957) 147-48. BARMANN, p. 527 
n. 10. 

47. Cf. Ph. 204a8 ff. 

48. Str. 5.81; GCS 15, 380 SrAEHLIN; Cf. AUGUSTINE, Conf. 4.16.28-29. 

49. Str. 5.82.4; GCS 15, 381 SrAEuLIN; 2.2.5-6; GCS 15, 115f. 

90. Cf. Contra Cels. 7.42; GCS 3, 193 Koetscuau and Princ. 2.9.1; GCS 22, 164 
KOETSCHAU. 

91. GCS 22,20; Cf. 1.1.6, p. 21. E. pe Faye, Origéne 3 (Paris, 1928): 28ff. 

02. BARMANN, p. 528 n. 12. 

93. De incomprehensibili h.2. 158-159, p. 154. If no other indication is given, 
references to Chrysostom are from his homilies De incomprehensibili in the edition 
of Anne-Marie MALINGREY, Jean Chrysostome: Sur l'incompréhensibilité de Dieu?, 
Sources chrétiennes 28bis (Paris, 1970). The German translation of Philipp Mayer 
did not come to the attention of the present writer until this chapter had been com- 
pleted, namely, Des Johannes Chrysostomus auserwühlte Homilieen Uebersetzt und 
mit einer Einleitung über Johannes Chrysostomus, den Homileten, mit Vorbemerkungen 
und Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. Philipp Mayer (Nürnberg, 1830). Pp. 167-232 
of this work contain “Von der Unbegreiflichkeit Gottes: Fünf Homilieen wider die 
Anomóer." An English translation by Paul Harkins has appeared since this chapter 
was written. 
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had never before been raised in a direct and polemical fashion. It is 
in the context of the Christian apologetics against the Anomoeans that 
Chrysostom's homilies Ilepi axatadAnmrov™ are to be situated. The con- 
trast between his manner of refutation and that of the Cappadocian 
fathers, who wrote a little before him and are generally considered to be 
the principal agents responsible for the defeat of this heresy, is marked, 
In his three books Adeersus Eunomium (ca. 363) Basil the Great 
bases his refutation upon a minute analysis of Eunomius’ theory of lan- 
guage in reference to Scripture. Gregory of Nyssa in his Contra Euno- 
mium (380-83) took a more philosophical approach. His argument is 
that God is incomprehensible because he is infinite. He rejects not only 
the knowability of God, but also the presupposition of this notion in 
classical Greek thought, namely, the finitude of God. Thus his lengthy 
treatise, Contra Eunomium, is largely a demonstration of the infinity 
of God, in order to prove his incomprehensibility.** Finally, Gregory of 
Nazianzus in his five Theological Orations (380) also played an important 
part in the rebuttal of the Neo-Arians, by providing an adequate and 
consistent nomenclature for the persons of the Trinity and their attri- 
butes, one of which (&yévvytoc) had served as the cornerstone of the Ano- 
moean heresy.?? Our task here is to analyze the apologetic method of the 
homilies written against these heretics by John Chrysostom. 


CHRYSOSTOM'S HOMILIES DE INCOMPREHENSIBILI 


In A.D. 386-87, soon after he had been ordained a priest and begun 
his preaching ministry at Antioch, Chrysostom delivered a series of five 
homilies against the Anomoeans.* The fact that he felt constrained to 
give these sermons after the official condemnation of the sect by the 
Ecumenical Council (381) indicates that the Anomoeans continued to 


54. On Incomprehensibility. The exact title of his homilies against the Ano- 
moeans, which derives from the text of h.5 (line 28, p. 272), is mept dxaradymrov 
(de incomprehensibili, on incomprehensibility). 

55. See the analysis of BAnMANN, Chapter II, pp. 66-148. 

56. Cf. BanMaNN, Chapter V, pp. 313-60 and passim. 

57. HaRNACK, 2, 264-65. 

58. JOHANNES QuasTEN, Patrology 3 (Utrecht, 1966) 451. Cf. NEANDER, The 
Life of St. Chrysostom, 1, trans. J. C. SrAPLETON (London, 1845), 274-85, 425-29. 
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flourish in the city in which they originated. Part of the necessity which 
lead him to speak, he says, was that the city of Antioch had an ancient 
tradition of preserving the purity of Christian doctrine, as Acts 15 
shows." 

In these homilies, whose arguments shall be detailed below, Chryso- 
stom purposefully” overlooks the trinitarian heresy,9' and deals with 
the problem of God’s knowability. In the last homily he implies that he 
has not finished his teaching, and in fact he does finally treat the 
trinitarian aspect of the heresy in four other homilies given in the same 
period at Antioch® as well as in another two homilies given ten years 
later at Constantinople.“ But in the first series of five homilies his main 
concern is with what he considers to be the root and mother of all their 
evil beliefs, 1.e., their claim “to know God as he knows himself”. The 
characteristics of the Anomoeans are that they say they know the es- 
sence of God,® and think they can subject God's essence to their own 
reasonings.9? “A system marked by so much of cold intellectual pride 
was especially repugnant to the fervid and humble faith of Chrysostom" 
(Stephens).9 Indeed, the orations which he directed against them are 
just the opposite of their unfeeling dialectics, and have been aptly 
characterized by d'Alés as “éloquence dedaigneuse et magnifique.”® 

As is his custom he does not treat a theological issue in the abstract. 
Whereas Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa wrote treatises for the 
scholarly world, he addresses his entire congregation, which formed 
quite a mixed group, with the overriding intention of being understood 
by all. Evidently, before delivering the sermons he had worked out in 
his mind a single, uninterrupted argument, which he calls ó Aóyoc mept 


59. Hom. 2.37-39; p. 144. 

60. Hom. 2.149-150; p. 154. 

61. Except in Hom. 4.234-283; pp. 246-250 and Hom. 5.84-229; pp. 278-290. 

62. Hom. 5.29-31. 

63. Contra Anomoeans Hom. 7-8 and 9-10; PG 48, 755-778 and 779-796. 

64. Contra Anomoeans, Hom. 11-12; PG 48, 795-812. 

65. Hom. 2.152-159; p. 154. 

66. Hom. 1.189-190, p. 116; cf. 168, p. 112. 

67. Ibid. 196-198; p. 116. 

68. W. R. W. STEPHENS, St. Chrysostom: His Life and Times (London, 1872), 
p. 115. 

69. ADHEMAR D'ALEs, "De incomprehensibili," Recherches de science religieuse 
23 (1933) 307. 
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axatadyntov, "the argument on incomprehensibility".?0 Throughout 
the five discourses he refers to this single argument.?! Thus at the begin- 
ning of h. 5 he writes: “Where did we leave off the argument (Aóyoc) a 
while ago? For it is necessary to take it up again from there, since there 
is one sequence of teaching.” 

In the presentation of this one argument, however, he was guided 
by the needs, abilities and reactions of his audience. He explains at the 
beginning of h. 5: 


When one is going to treat a more extensive subject ($7z6ó0c- 
otc), which requires many words and cannot be traversed in 
one day or two or three, but many more, I consider it a neces- 
sity not to impose all the teaching suddenly in one block upon 
the mind of the audience, but to divide the whole into many 
parts and make the burden of the argument (Aóyoz) light and 
easy to be grasped bit by bit (h. 5.1-8; p. 270). 


Now Chrysostom delivered his sermons extemporaneously, and thus 
was able to maintain close contact with his audience. Sensing the feel- 
ings of his auditors, he determined the length of each discourse as he 
went along. For instance, the short attention span of his congregation 
forces him to conclude the argument in h. 1 and 4, because he fears that 
if he continues, he will cause them to forget what has already been said.?? 
He ends h. 3 since his own mind is exhausted not by the length but by 
the awesomeness of what he has been discussing.” 

It is thriling to contemplate the tightly knit chain of argument 
which he forges throughout the five homilies, while yielding to the 
momentary needs of his audience in the determination of the exact 
length of each discourse. Thus the division into five homilies may truly 
be said to be owing to the participation of the Antiochene audience, 
who placed practical limits upon the flow of the argument." 


70. Hom. 5.80; p. 272. 

71. Hom. 1.70, 329; pp. 100, 130. Hom. 2.271, 475; pp. 164, 180. Hom. 3.61, 76, 
266; pp. 190, 192, 208. Hom. 4.7, 17, 54, 91, 160; pp. 228, 232, 236, 242. Hom. 5.8,80, 
285, 406, 423; pp. 270, 272, 296, 306. 

72. «Ene? ula. the ote SidacxaAlae &xoXou0lx, h. 5.32-34; p. 272. 

73. Hom. 1.328-334; p. 130; h. 4.312-315; pp. 252-254. 

74. Hom. 3.338-343; p. 214. 

75. It should be recalled that it is Chrysostom's usual procedure in his ser- 
mons to accomodate his audience thus by spreading the matter to be taught over 
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He also uses other techniques to instill his teaching in the mind 
of his congregation. To make certain that more difficult aspects are 
understood, he engages in frequent repetitions.’ Further, he keeps his 
doctrine on an experiential rather than a theoretical plane. Normally 
he takes quotations and concrete, detailed examples from the Bible, 
and with one brief exception does not do philosophical reasoning.” In 
this way he insures that he will be both comprehended and “enjoyed” 
and appreciated by his audience —as indeed he was.” 


THE ANOMOEANS AS A HERESY 


Chrysestom refers to the Anomoeans as a heresy, i.e., a dogmatic 
error, and not a faction or party,” though he does call them “outsiders” 
(cod¢ £Ec0cv) in contrast to his flock.9? Utilizing an image which goes 
back to Ignatius of Antioch, he compares their heresy to dangerous 
plants which must be uprooted, so as to protect the other plants.” 
On the analogy of 1 Cor. 3:6 he gives three basic reasons for the genesis 
of the heresy: 


1. Soil was provided for the heresy by the soul of the Ano- 
moeans, which was not cultivated by the Scriptures; 

2. it was planted by the “ultimely meddling of reasonings” 
(Aoytouav &xatpoc meptepyia); 

3. and it was watered by the mist of pride (&xóvow), and the 
desire for glory increased it (h. 3. 18-24; p. 188). 


These three causes are dealt with at length in his refutation. 


several days, and not a special trait of his apologetic writings. Cf. In illud, Vidi 
Dominum h. 3.5 (PG 56, 119); In Laz. h. 3.1 (PG 48, 991). 

76. E.g., h. 4.6-17, p. 228; 223-25, p. 246; 258, p. 248; 314-15, p. 254; h. 5.40-41, 
p. 274; 84ff., p. 278; 285, p. 296, and one extended summary, h. 4.16-92, pp. 228-36. 

77. Cf. h. 5.240-250; p. 292. Francors GRAFFIN et ANNE-MARIE MALINGREY, 
"La Tradition syriaque des homélies de Jean Chrysostome sur l'incompréhensibilité 
de Dieu," Epektasis: Mélanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou, ed. 
Jacques Fontaine et Charles Kannengiesser (Paris, 1972), p. 604. 

78. Cf. h. 1.406-407, p. 136; h. 3.475-476, p. 224; 479-480, p. 226; h. 5.592, p. 320. 

79. Hom. 3.11, 13, 21; pp. 186-188. 

80. Hom. 3.356-357, p. 216. 

81. Trall. 6.1, p. 98 CAMELOT, 11.1, p. 102; Philad. 3.1, p. 122; Eph. 10.3, p. 66 

82. Hom. 3.1-14, p. 186. 
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First, in contrast to their neglect of Scripture, Chrysostom con- 
sciously bases his arguments against them exclusively upon the Bible®3. 
This will be apparent when we survey his arguments below. 

Second, he writes a long polemic against the “untimely meddling 
of resonings” in h. 2 which he equates with unbelief and contrasts with 
the proper attitude towards God, which is faith. This argument, which 
I have entitled “The Impiety of Investigating God,” is detailed below. 

Third, he asserts emphatically that pride (&xóvowx) is the main 
source of the heresy,™ which is after all the traditional patristic etiology 
of heresy since Paul” and Irenaeus.55 In his related homilies, Jn illud, 
Vidi Dominum, he expatiates on the nature of pride in reference to 
King Uzziah, whose “heart was lifted up".5* Whereas the other sins are 
related only to human nature, arrogance ($zeovo«vía) threw down an 
incorporea] power from heaven, as Is. 14:14 and 1 Tim. 3:6 show.88 A 
soul carried way by pride is like a refractory horse, which has thrown 
the bit from its mouth and the rider off its back, and is carried along 
more violently than the wind. When a soul has expelled the fear of God 
which bridles it, and has tossed away all reasoning which holds the reins, 
it heads towards the pit of destruction and throws its salvation down 
a precipice. It is necessary to restrain it continually with the reasoning 
of piety as if with a bit.® 

Turning away from his threefold analysis of the cause of the heresy 
(neglect of Scripture, lack of faith and pride), one notices that the most 
frequent accusation which he makes againss the Anomoeans is "in- 
sanity” (avia), usually “utter insanity" (oyat wavia). For example 
in h. 2. 484-85, p. 180, he writes: “Do you still need a rational demonstra- 
tion (&ro9e(£ecc) to learn the insanity of those who say that they know 
God?" In h. 5.117, p. 280, he also calls another heresy (that of Sabellius) 


83. Cf. h. 2.80, p. 148; h. 3.75 ff., pp. 192 ff.; 113, p. 196; h. 5.86-87, p. 278; 284- 
85, p. 296; 300, p. 296; 357, p. 302; 368, p. 302; 398-99, p. 304. 

84. Hom. 2.493-495, p. 182; cf. 177, p. 156. 

85. 1 Tim. 6:4. 

86. G. Bann, La Théologie de l'église de saint Clément de Rome à saint Irénée 
(Paris, 1945) 27 f.: whereas schism comes from the weakness of men, their jealousies, 
disputes, heresy is owing to intellectual pride and the refusal to adhere with humility 
to the traditional doctrine taught by the church. 

87. 2 Chron. 26:16. 

88. In illud, Vidi Dominum h. 3.3; PG 56, 116, 

89. Hom, 5.1; PG 56, 130, 
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"insanity". As a synonym for pavia he uses mapamAangia and čvora.” 

It is important to realize that for Chrysostom and his audience 
the connotation of “insanity” is the dire one of demon possession. In 
fact he explicitly associates the heretics with the “possessed” (ot évep- 
yobusvot). who constituted a special group within the church and had 
their own litany.” He urges his congregation to pray for the heretics 
as they do for the possessed: “If we are commanded to beseech God ... 
for those possessed, much more should we pray for these [the heretics] 
since the impiety of the demon is worse [in their case]. For the former 
insanity is forgivable, but the latter disease is deprived of all defense".9? 
He speaks about the demoniacs, who were actually present at the ser- 
vice, as suffering from an “evil insanity"*? just like the heretics. Thus 
by accusing the Anomoeans of insanity, and implying thereby that they 
are demon possessed, he continues the primitive Christian idea, that 
heresy is the product of the demons.™ 


METHOD OF CHRYSOSTOM'S APOLOGETIC 


Logical 


In these homilies Chrysostom distinguishes between two types of 
apologetic: (1) refutation of the errors of the heretics; and (2) instruction 
of the flock. The second stage, which is for the sake of the instruction 
or edification of the flock, is a further development of the argument, 
which removes the last vestiges of error. If we symbolize heresy by an 
evil plant, then the first stage of apologetics is to lop off its top, and the 
second stage is to draw up its roots from the earth and expose them to 
the sun.” 


90. For the occurrences of these words in the text see Matincrey’s Index des 
Mots Grecs, s.v. | 

91. See Frans VAN DE PAVERD, Zur Geschichte der Messliturgie in Antiocheia 
und Konstantinopel gegen Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts: Analyse der Quellen bei 
Johannes Chrysostomos, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 187 (Rome, 1970), p. 179- 
83: the "possessed" most certainly included epileptics. 

92. Hom. 3.347-352, pp. 214-216. 

93. Hom. 4.324, p. 254. 

94. Cf. Justin, Ap. 1.26.1-5; pp. 20-21 Kriicer. Ropert M. Grant, Gnosticism 
and Early Christianity (N.Y., 1966), pp. 13-14. 

95, Hom. 41-15, p. 228, 
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The division of apologetic into these two aspects had previously 
been made by Athenagoras in his treatise On the Resurrection of the Dead 
(ca. 177). He writes in chapter 1: | 


It is therefore necessary, I think, to address two arguments to 
those who are in this perplexity, the one a plea for the truth, 
the other an exposition of the truth, the former being ad- 
dressed to skeptics and doubters, the latter to those of good 
sense who receive the truth gradly. (p. 79 tr. Crehan; cf. 
chapter 11, pp. 93 f.) 


His own treatise On the Hesurrection is divided into these two parts: 
(1) a discourse against false opinions (1-10), and (2) an exposition of 
the truth (12-15).99 

In the ease of Chrysostom's sermons De incomprehensibili, h. 1-3 
are devoted to a refutation of the errors of the Anomoeans, while h. 4-5 
are concerned with the further instruction of the faithful 9" The major 
arguments in favor of divine incomprehensibility are to be found in 
h. 1-3, the refutation. He states that his policy here is to pursue the argu- 
ment relentlessly until his opponent is convicted of his error, H. 4-5, 
which contain the exposition, are less impressive. They include some 
amplification of previous arguments, as h. 4. enlarges upon the argu- 
ment of h.3. that God is incomprehensible to the heavenly powers; 
some new arguments, e.g., the divinity of the Son is discussed in h. 5;99 
and a rather “forced” exegesis of John 1:18 in the same h. 5.19? The 
refutation of h. 1-3, which is devoted to proving that God is incompre- 
hensible to men and to angels, seems more powerful than the exposi- 
tion of h. 4-5, which argues positively that only the Son and the Spirit 
can comprehend God. 


Pragmatic 


At the end of the first homily there is a rather full explanation of 


96. Lesire W. BARNARD, Athenagoras: A Study in Second Century Apologetic, 
Théologie historique 18 (Paris 1972), p. 128, does not realize that the treatise, De 
resurrectione, does contain both types of apology and is complete. 

97. Cf. h. 4.1-15, p. 228. 

98. Hom. 1.278-279, p. 124. 

99. Hom. 5. 84 ff., pp. 278 ff. 

100. Hom. 5.32-37, pp. 272-276. 
101. Chrysostom also divides his apologetic against the Jews into these two stages, 
but the "exposition" is much more substantial, 
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Chrysostom’s pragmatic apologetic tactics against the Anomoeans.!?? 
His first practical principle was to obtain the goodwill of his audience. 
Though he had wanted very much to argue against them long before, 
he had delayed, in order not to “scare away the quarry,” since many of 
these listened to him with pleasure. He wished to have their complete 
confidence before broaching the subject. Only when they exhorted him 
to discuss it, did he take up the weapons “which cast down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God”! 

The apologetic sword has two blades, he continues, one which strikes 
the contentious, and the other which does not wound, but heals the sick- 
ness of those who listen with goodwill. His primary use of the weapon 
will not be to lay low his opponents, but to raise up the prostrate. 
Thus the second pragmatic principle of his apologetics against the 
heretics is to aim not at their destruction, but their restoration. 

Third and most pronounced is his principle of mildness towards 
the heretics, which also seems to have been advocated by his bishop, 
Flavian, whom Chrysostom praises in h. 1 for his great charity.! He 
urges his flock not to display anger or wrath towards them, but to speak 
to them with moderation (émtetxerx) and mildness (mpadry¢). To support 
this view he quotes 2 Tim. 2:24: “And the servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle (7;/*ov) unto all men.” He notes that Paul said 
"unto all men," and not just the brothers, i.e., the Christian community, 
as in Phil. 4:5: “let your moderation (tò émetxéc) be known unto all 
men." He also alludes to Matt. 5:46: "for if ye love them which love 
you, what reward have ye?" Only if their friendship injures you and 
leads you to their impiety, should you sever yourself from them. Other- 
wise we should draw them to ourselves. If it is necessary to flee their 
friendship, flee but do not fight or war! He concludes by citing St. 


102. Hom. 1.334, p. 130 to the end. 

103. 2 Cor. 10:5. 

104. edyvepoveg, h. 1.348, p. 132. Cf. also h. 1.213-14, p. 118. The concept of 
evyvwuocuvy is also prominent in his moral teachings (e.g., h. 5.506-07, pp. 312-14; 
532, p. 314; 551, p. 316). 

105. Hom. 1.32 ff., p. 96. For the same liberal point of view see De anathemate 
(PG 48, 945-52). The attribution of this homily to Chrysostom has been doubted 
by F. CavarLERA, who ascribes it to Flavian (Le schisme d'Antioche [Paris, 1905], 
pp. 15-19). 
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Paul's advice in Rom. 12: 18: "If it be possible, as much as lieth in you 
live peaceably with all men." 

To show that it is proper to make apology to the heretics without 
rancor, he sets forth the example of the Lord, who always defended 
himself (&moAovetzo:) with mildness.!5* The Christian is a servant of 
the God of peace, and should imitate the Lord's conciliatory answers 
to the Jews, who accused Him of being a demoniac (John 8:49), and 
to the abusive servant of the high priest (John 18:23). The latter verse 
will serve as a divine charm to soothe every inflammation, when one 
considers the dignity of the one abused, the vileness of the abuser, and 
the fact that he did not only insult Jesus, but also struck Him. Christ 
bore all this to teach us moderation (cwopovetv). 

The appeal for mildness is so striking that the Syriac translator 
incorporated it into his title of h.1, which reads: “On the incomprehen- 
sibility of God, and that it is necessary to be patient and sweet to the 
heretics, "106 

In h. 2107 he continues to urge his flock to address the heretics with 
moderation (émie(xeuwx) and kindness (xpoohvewx), as if they were the 
mentally deranged. This represents a combination of the principle of 
mildness to the heretics, which in h. 1 was based simply upon Christian 
ethics, with the accusation of insanity, which is described above. Their 
views were born from arrogance, and their minds are swollen with con- 
ceit: just as inflamed physical wounds cannot bear the touch of a hand, 
but must be wiped only with a soft sponge, so we should try to repress 
their conceit with a gentle application of words. Since pride is a major 
factor in heresy, then it is psychologically justifiable to use mildness 
in dealing with the heretics. 

Lastly, in the same homily, he advocates perseverance in treating 
them. One must not lose heart, even if they offer violent resistance to 
the “cure”—it is only natural to expect such behavior from the insane. 


Spiritual 


In addition to theoretical and practical principles of apologetics, 


105a. Hom. 1.392; p. 136. 

106. Grarrin and MariNGREY, p. 604. Contrast the more rigorous policy of St. 
John (Eusesius, H.e. 4.16.6-7); IGNATIUS (Smyrn. 4.1; 7.2); Polycarp, disciple of 
John (Ep. 6.3), and Chrysostom himself in h. 5.350-51, p. 300, For a more tolerant 
attitude see Justin, Dial. 47.2; 80.2-5, 

107. 490-540, pp. 182-184. 
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Chrysostom also utilizes spiritual weapons in his battle against the 
heretics. He prays that God will send the grace of the Spirit to destroy 
the heresy, and make his own task easier. Then he asks for the fire 
of the Spirit to loosen his tongue and sharpen his mind in order to anni- 
hilate the evil plant!” 

Likewise he advocates that his congregation pray for them," in 
the manner of Ignatius™ and Justin.!* In the last homily,U? he writes 
that the ultimate armament against them is prayer, which is acceptable 
to our Savior, “who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth"."^ Finally, prayer is the only weapon of 
the weaker member of the congregation. Whereas the stronger Christian 
can personally associate with the hereties and influence them, the weak- 
er brother must at his peril flee their company, and can only pray 
God for their salvation.” 


CONTENT OF CHRYSOSTOM'S APOLOGETIC 


Having reviewed the guiding methodological principles of his apolo- 
getic versus the Anomoeans, let us now consider the arguments (proofs, 
a&modetEerc),U® which he uses in his demonstration (a&méderE1c)4" of the 
unknowability of God. Although at one point he states that their im- 
piety is so enormous as not to need refutation (ZAeyyoc) or demonstra- 
tion (améde1ét¢), nevertheless he sets forth a number of arguments, 
which he draws from the Scriptures, to prove that it is impossible to 
know God's essence, and hence to name it, as the heretics do.™® 


108. Hom. 3.9-14, p. 186. 

109. Hom. 3.25-31, p. 188. 

110. Hom. 3.346-352, pp. 214-216. 

111. Smyrn. 4.1. 

412. Dial. 35. 

113. Hom. 5.421-428, pp. 306-308. 

114. 1 Tim. 2:1,3-4. 

115. Hom. 2.509-33, pp. 182-184. 

116. Hom. 3.75, p. 192. 

117. Hom. 3.78, p. 192 and h. 5.368, p. 302. 
118. Hom. 5.368, p. 302 and 334-356, p. 300. 
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The  Eschatological Argument 
(h. 1.69-153, pp. 100-110) 


The first argument which Chrysostom advances against the Neo- 
Arians is based upon an exegesis of 1 Cor. 13:8: “but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge (yvóo:c) it shall vanish away (xatapyn67- 
seta). He sees no difficulty in the abolition of prophecies and tongues, 
and uses the example of the church of his own day: though lacking 
both prophecy and tongues, it is not impeded. But it is altogether differ- 
ent with knowledge (yvéouc). If knowledge ceases the human condition 
will become worse, for without it we are not even human. 

He quotes Ecclesiastes 12:13 “Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of man,"!? and says that the fear of 
God, which constitutes a man, comes from knowledge,?? so that man 
is not human without knowledge. He then adds a Greek notion: without 
knowledge, man is much worse off than the beasts, for he is inferior to 
them in all else except this.!?! 

What then does Paul mean by saying that *knowledge will vanish 
away?" The answer is that he is referring to partial knowledge (yvé- 
cic wepixy), the abolition of which means progress to perfect knowledge 
(YvÀotc mavcefc), Just as the child vanishes and is replaced by the full 


119. Elsewhere on the basis of this verse and of Job 1:1 Chrysostom explicitly 
rejects the pagan definition of man as one who has hands (Anaxacoras A102; DK 
2, 30. Democritos B5; DK 2, 136,14) or feet or is a rational being (Aoytxóc), and 
substitutes that of Scripture: man is one who practises piety and virtue with con- 
fidence (mappata) (Cat. 2.1; PG 49, 232). On the classical definition of man see G. 
M. DeDuranp, "L'homme raisonnable mortel: pour l'histoire d'une définition," 
Phoenix 27 (1973) 328-344. Roperr Renenan, "On the Text of Leo Medicus: A 
Study in Textual Criticism," Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 113, 1 (1970), p. 84. 

120. Cf. Ps. 111:10. 

121. The theme that man surpasses the beasts only in wisdom appears first in 
PLATO, Protagoras 320d-21e. The Epicureans and Sceptics objected that nature 
treated man “stepmotherly,” since he was inferior to many beasts in bodily strength 
and sharpness of senses. The Stoics, who believed in providence, answered that this 
bodily weakness caused the logos to develop its own abilities (Max PonrENz, Die 
Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung [Góottingen, 1964] 2, 57 with interesting 
references). A development of the theme that man surpasses beasts in wisdom occurs 
in Curysostom, De stat. 11.4 (PG 49, 124). Elsewhere Chrysostom says that virtue 
raises man above the beasts (De poen. 2.5; PG 49, 291). 
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grown man. In order to avoid the impression that knowledge will be 
destroyed, he added: “For we know in part and we prophesy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.”!** So the destruction is an increase and advance towards 
the better knowledge.’ 

Thus one must distinguish between an imperfect and a perfect 
knowledge, the former belonging to the present and the latter to the 
future. The next question is: “How much knowledge do we possess 
now?” Paul said, “we know in part,” not a part. Thus we know only 
part of the part.’ The amount of knowledge in our possession now is 
very small—not even one ten-thousandth of the whole. The superiority 
of future knowledge over present knowledge is the difference between 
a full grown man and a suckling infant, according to 1 Cor. 13:11. In 
this verse Paul does not say, “When I was a child (xaic)," because even 
one twelve years old is called a child (mats), but “When I was an infant 
(vmoc)", which means one still sucking at the breast, as in Ps. 8:3 (LX X). 

As if foreseeing the present heresy, Paul uses three illustrations 
to show the state of our present knowledge: the infant, as we have seen; 
the mirror in 1 Cor. 13:12, which symbolizes our present weakness and 
imperfect (terns) knowledge; and the riddle (enigma) in the same verse. 

Chrysostom amplifies this argument in h. 2,5 where he considers 
Paul's words in Phil. 3:13: “Brethren, I count not myself to have ap- 
prehended." This teaches us to be content with the measure of know- 
ledge which has been given, and not to think that we have received 
everything now. If the hereties were not completely bereft of the Holy 
Spirit and His energy, they would not think that they had attained the 
whole of knowledge. He asserts that “apprehended” (xarerAnpévar) in 
this verse pertains to faith and knowledge, and not to moral virtue, 
as the context indicates,!*° and attests neither complete ignorance nor 
complete knowledge. Paul is still on the road, and has not attained the 
goal. And if there is any further knowledge to be had, reasoning (Aoyt- 
ou.0¢) will not teach it, but God will reveal it. 

Thus in refuting the rationalism of the Eunomians, which made 


122. 1 Cor. 13:9-10. 

123. Cf. Curysostom, In Ep. 1 ad Cor. h. 34.1 (PG 61, 287). 
124. Hom. 1.112, p. 106. 

125. Hom. 2.380-472, pp. 172-180. 

126. Cf. Phil. 3:9-10. 
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God fully intelligible, Chrysostom asserted that only a partial, revealed 
knowledge of God is possible in this life. He affirms that the Christian 
perspective is fundamentally eschatological, and opposes the philosophi- 
cal quest of the Eunomians for intelligibility in this world alone. It is 
to the credit of his biblical scholarship that Chrysostom utilized as the 
basis of his argument two unique passages in St. Paul, where knowledge 
of God is made the object of eschatological hope—an idea which belongs 
to the realm of Jewish apocalyptic.!?7 


The Limit of Human Knowledge 
(h. 1.153-67, pp. 110-12) 


In an endeavor to explain the riddle (enigma) of 1 Cor. 13:12, he 
now points out that the human faculty of reasoning (Aoytcpóc) is in- 
herently limited. Thus, he argues, I know many things, but I do not 
know their modality (zév cpómov): 

I know that God is everywhere and wholly everywhere: I do not 

know how. 

I know that he is without beginning and everlasting: but I do not 

know how. 
Reasoning (Aoytoy.6c) cannot know how an essence can exist, which has 
its being neither from itself or another. 


I know that has he begotten a Son: how I do not know. 
I know that the Spirit is from him: I do not know how it is from 
him. 

Further on Paul's words, “we know in part”,!” are interpreted in similar 
fashion. Paul does not mean that he knows part of God's essence and 
is ignorant of the ther part for God is simple (&z3o9c). He is distinguish- 
ing between knowledge of God's existence and ignorance of his modal- 
ity. He knows that God exists, but does not know his essence. He 
understands that he is wise, but does not know how great his wisdom 
is, etc.2” 

The limitation of reasoning applies not only to the supernatural 


127. Cf. Dupont, pp. 106-48 passim, especially 112 f., 146. See also Incomprehens. 
h. 5.320-33; p. 298. 

128. 1 Cor. 13:9. 

129, Hom. 1.291-304, p. 126. 
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knowledge of God, but also to the “scientific” knowledge of created 
things. It is madness to profess exact knowledge of the invisible God, 
when one cannot explain the physical nature of the sky'®. Similarly 
in h. 5.278-83, he writes: “we know that the soul exists in our body, 
but we do not know how.” God hid this knowledge from us, in order 
to persuade us to remain below, and not to meddle with things above 
us. 

This argument concerning the limitation of reasoning had already 
been used against the Anomoeans by the Cappadocians, Basil,**' Gregory 
of Nyssal3? and Gregory of Nazianzus.!?? It is ultimately derived from 
Philo (see above). Elsewhere, Chrysostom applies this argument to the 
understanding of prophecy in the Old Testament. Concerning the vision 
in Isaiah 6 he writes: “how Isaiah saw this vision I do not know. That 
he saw, he said; but how he saw, he kept silent. If you want to learn 
how he saw God, become a prophet yourself!” 


The Concept of Measure 
(h. 1.168-87, pp. 112-14) 


This argument is closely related to the preceding, in that it sights 
definite boundaries in human nature. From the beginning God ordained 
limits (pot) for humanity, and to overstep these is a great evil which 
entails much loss. Adam, for example, by seeking more honor lost that 
which he already possessed. By excessive greed men often lose the 
fortune with which they started out. So the Anomoeans, who are eager 
to possess all knowledge about God in this world, will deprive themselves 
of it in the next. For Paul states that the present knowledge will vanish 
away. Thus their “complete” knowledge will disappear and be re- 
placed by nothing; whereas our "incomplete" knowledge will be re- 
placed by knowledge which is more perfect. The heretics, in their eager- 
ness to possess the whole knowledge about God, have deprived them- 
selves of any knowledge in this life and the next. 


130. Hom. 2.473-489, pp. 180-182; cf. h. 1.164-167, p. 112. 
131. Adversus Eunomium 1.12; PG 29, 540-541. 

132. Contra Eunomium 2.741, 98; 1, 247 f., 255 Jaeger. 

133. Or. 28.5, p. 72 Barbel. 

134. In illud, Vidi Dominum h. 6.1; PG 56, 136. 

135. 1 Cor. 13:8,12. 
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The concept of measure, which derives from ancient Greek moral 
teaching,’** is also mentioned in h. 2.389, p. 174 and h. 4.18-20, p. 230, 
where it is combined with the equally classical doctrine of self-know- 
ledge (ccqpocóvn): tHv obx émxicvxgévoy Eavutods o09& &veyouévæv el- 
Sévar uétox púccwgs avOpwrivng thy Xxatpov puoveixiav xataArtoat crew- 
Sovtec. It had earlier been used against the Anomoeans by Gregory of 
Nyssa," and Gregory of Nazianzus.!?9 


God's Attributes are Incomprehensible to Men 
(h. 1.188-301, pp. 116-26) 


Chrysostom now proceeds to demonstrate from Scripture that God's 
attributes are incomprehensible (&xatéAnnta) to men. He notes that 
the theme of the incomprehensibility of the divine essence is not stated 
but assumed in the Bible. Thus the prophets are at a loss before the 
greatness of God, which is only a part of his essence. Again, when the 
prophet says that he does not understand how God can be present every- 
where, it is folly for those who lack his grace? to inquire about God's 
essence. In Ps. 146:5 LXX we learn that his wisdom is unapproachable 
and incomprehensible. Is the wisdom incomprehensible to the prophet, 
and the essence comprehensible to us? Furthermore, Isaiah states: 
“who shall declare His generation?" (53:8); and by the use of the future 
tense shows that humanity has been forever debarred from such a de- 
scription. 

He now turns to the New Testament and inquires whether God’s 
essence was known by Paul, as he enjoyed more grace. Again he cites 
1 Cor. 13:9.14 Paul also found even a minute part of God's providence 
incomprehensible, that by which he cast out the Jews and admitted 
the gentiles. If, as this verse declares, his judgements are “unsearch- 
able” (d&vefcoeivntx) and his ways “past finding out" (avetyviacrot), 


136. C. M. Bowra, The Greek Experience (New York, 1959), p. 47. 
137. Contra Eunomium 2.70,96; 1:246, 254 JAEGER. 

138. Or. 28.7; p. 74 BARBEL. 

139. Hom, 1.213-218, p. 118. 

140. Ps. 138:6, 14 LXX. 

141. Ps. 138:8 LX X. 

142. Cf. Ps. 50:8 LAX. 

143. And also at the end of his discussion, h. 1.279-290, pp. 125-126. 
144. Rom. 11:13. 
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how can he be comprehensible? Paul also says that our rewards are 
incomprehensible,” and his gift™® and his peace." 

The conclusion of the argument takes the form of an apostrophe 
to the Anomoeans: 


What do you say? His judgements are unsearchable; his 
ways are past finding out; his peace passes all understanding; 
his gift is unspeakable; the things which he has prepared for 
them that love him have not entered into the heart of man; 
his greatness has to limit; his wisdom has no number; every- 
thing is incomprehensible, and he alone is comprehensible? 
What excess of madness would this not be! 
(h. 1.272-77, p. 124) 


So he demonstrates quite successfully from the Bible the Philonic doc- 
trine of God's incomprehensibility to man. In his choice of scriptural 
texts he was possibly influenced by Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus.” 


The Impiety of Investigating God 
h. 2 passim 


Instead of proceeding to the next logical step of his argument, 
viz., that God is also incomprehensible to the heavenly powers (see be- 
low), he devotes his second homily against the Anomoeans to an entirely 
new theme: the evil of meddling (mepreoyatecOa) with God. 

First, he accuses his opponents of being unbelievers and dishonor- 
ing faith.^? God's revelation should be received faithfully, and not 
boldly meddled with. 

Second, he makes the disowning of secular culture a prerequisite 
of such faithful acceptance. It is necessary to “restrain our own reason- 
ings, and empty our mind of secular learning, in order to provide a 
mind swept clean for the reception of the divine words”.1*? In this light 
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he interprets 1 Cor. 4:10: *We are fools for Christ's sake." Foolishness 
for Christ is wiser than the pagan wisdom, for it drove away darkness 
from the world and introduced the light of knowledge (vv&ow)—which 
the pagan wisdom did not accomplish. 

Contrariwise, only a reckless soul meddles with the causes and in- 
vestigates the modality of revelation." Scripture supplies proof of this 
in the example of Zacharias, who did not believe the angel’s words, 
and sought to learn the manner in which God would act, and was pun- 
ished. In the case of the divine oracles, one should not use reasonings 
(Aovyicuol), inquire into the natural sequence of events (mpayuatwy dxo- 
Aov0t«) or bring forward the necessity of nature. For the power of revela- 
tion is above all these things. Is nature more powerful than the maker 
of nature? The works of God’s word are powerful, which brought about 
creation and made angels. Though Zacharias was a priest, he was none- 
theless punished, since the one with more honor should have more faith. 

The Anomoeans should realize that God is vexed when he is in- 
vestigated (xoAumewyuovoduevoc). If Zacharias was punished because 
he disbelieved in a mortal birth, how can these escape punishment, 
who meddle with the ineffable heavenly birth? While he only wanted 
to learn, they make positive affirmations about things unseen and in- 
comprehensible, and so draw punishment upon themselves.’ 

Now Chrysostom turns to what he believes is the root of the Ano- 
moean heresy: not the question of the divine generation of the Son, 
but that a human being has dared to say: “I know God as he knows 
himself.” This claim does not stand in need of a formal refutation. The 
mere utterance of the words suffices to show their impiety. He now 
demonstrates how the mere names, God and man, are sufficient to prove 
the impiety. He addresses the Anomoeans directly: 


Consider who you are and whom you meddle with; a human 
being you investigate God. A human being!—earth and ashes, 
flesh and blood, grass and flower of grass, shadow and smoke 
and vanity, as Scripture says (Is. 40:6, 1 Chr. 29:15, Ps. 102:4; 
Eccl. 1:2), not to demean our nature, but to quell the pride of 
the foolish (166-89, pp. 156-58). The one whom you meddle with 


153. Hom. 2.74-79; p. 148. 

154. Luke 1:18,20. 
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is God, who is without beginning, unchangeable, incorporeal, 
incorruptible, omnipresent, surpassing all things and superior 
to the whole creation. 


The entire creation fears and trembles before him." Only the heretics 
are disdainful and despise the Lord of all. 

In order to chasten the heretics further Chrysostom uses two argu- 
ments. First he refers to the example of the heavenly powers, which he 
had already used in h. 1."? These do not converse about the divine es- 
sence; they glorify, worship and shudderingly offer up mystica] chants 
to God.!*? Thus there is great fear above, great disdain below. The angels 
glorify, praise, cover their eyes; the heretics meddle, investigate and 
strive to stare at the unspeakable glory without shame.!e! 

The other example he uses is that of the inanimate creation. The 
God whom they subject to the circumference of their own reasonings 
made the beautiful and starry heaven, and also the enormous earth. 
The power of God is shown not only by the size and beauty of the things 
which he made, but also by the ease with which he made them, as Is. 
40:22-23 shows. Consider the multitude of the races of men, which are 
“as a drop of a bucket to God^.!9? What part of this drop are you, that 
you meddle with the God, to whom "the nations are as a drop of a buck- 
et?” 

God also made the angels, archangels, thrones, dominations, prin- 
cipalities and powers, one of whom is worth more than the whole 
cosmos./® And to create them he needed only his will.1™ 

Therefore the Anomoeans should lament that they have been lifted 
up to such arrogance. He whom man ought only to glorify and worship, 
they meddle with and investigate, as if one of the cheapest matters. 
Because of the incomparable transcendence of God and the vileness 
of human nature, Paul was vexed with those who meddle with God’s 
economies: “Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God ?”?® 
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The heretics may object that man has free will and is not nothing 
before God. To this objection Chrysostom replies that God honored man 
with freedom not for disputation but for honor—in obedience to him 
who gave the honor. He gave man freedom not to abuse him but to 
glorify him. And one who meddles with his essence abuses. Now not 
to meddle with his promises is to glorify him, according to St. Paul: 
“[Abraham] considered not his own body now dead ... neither yet the 
deadness of Sarah's womb: he staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief; but was strong in faith, gieing glory to God ; and being 
fully persuaded that, what he had promised, he was able also to per- 
form".195 Thus one who is confident about what God reveals, glorifies 
him. Contrariwise, the one who does not believe, dishonors both God 
and himself. 

He summarizes the entire argument by quoting Malachi 1:6; where 
God says: “If then I be a father, where is mine honour? and if I be a 
master, where is my fear?" Thus one who fears God does not meddle, 
but worships; does not investigate, but praises and glorifies.!9? 


Ileo:epyía: Background of the Accusation 


We have seen Chrysostom demonstrate that it is impious to “in- 
vestigate” God as the Anomoeans do. He uses the words mepiepyaCeoDan 
(to meddle) and moħunrpayuovetv (to investigate) synonymously to signal 
vain activity with an object which exceeds the intelligence of man. 
The prefix xoav- indicates the multiplicity of the questions posed, while 
ztpi- implies a variety of approaches to the subject.!5? 

The accusation seems first to have been made against the natural 
philosophers (i.e., scientists) by representatives of the older, religious 
Greek culture. Pindar, for example, said that the natural philosophers 
“pick an imperfect fruit of knowledge”; and Socrates was accused of 
^meddling"!7? because of the erroneous belief that he pursued the natural 
sciences. Justin Martyr, with an obvious reference to Socrates, writes 
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that the philosophers who lived before Christ were considered “impious” 
and "meddlers""?— which is exactly the accusation of Chrysostom 
against the Anomoeans. Likewise Justin defends the philosophie quest 
for God through inquiry (@q7ryH01¢), which Chrysostom explicitly con- 
demns.?** So much for the classical Greek roots of the accusation. 

The first Christian writer to make extensive use of the charge of 
“meddling with God” is Ephraem in his Hymns on Faith, also called 
Adversus Scrutatores, which were written around A.D. 370.1% Here Eph- 
raem castigates individuals, probably the same Anomoeans, who attempt 
to scrutinize the incomprehensible things of God and Christ. He rejects 
Greek wisdom and speculation, and states that what is handed down 
in Scripture should be accepted with docility.'* He argues that creatures 
are unable to understand the how of the divine essence, and they should 
admire and accept with faith and love, rather than investigate.‘”® Like 
Chrysostom he makes no use of Greek philosophy in his arguments.!”7 

It is possible that Chrysostom had read these homilies, since Eph- 
raem’s writings were translated into Greek during his lifetime.” 

In a recent article on the Syriac version of Chrysostom’s homilies 
De incomprehensibilt, Graffin and Malingrey point out that the Syriac 
translator had no trouble in rendering the Greek, since the writings of 
Ephraem supplied him with ample vocabulary. To explain the facility 
of the Syriac translation, the authors emphasize Chrysostom’s own 
Syriac background. His city, Antioch, was the largest Greek speaking 
city in the region of Syria. It is likely that his homilies were immediately 
translated into Syriac, and that vice versa there were Syriac influences 
upon the Greek speaking church at Antioch. “Tout en étant un des 
représentants les plus brillants de la rhétorique grecque, Jean [Chryso- 
stome] reste un syrien proche de son traducteur. Dans leur race et dans 
leur commune formation biblique on trouve les raisons de leur harmonie." 
This is the conclusion which Graffin and Malingrey draw from their 
study of the Syriac translation of the homilies. It gives further support 
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to the hypothesis that Chrysostom drew the theme of “meddling with 
God” from Ephraem, who had utilized the notion extensively some 
fifteen years earlier.1” 


God is Incomprehensible to the Heavenly Powers 
(h. 3 and 4) 


In h. 4 he returns to his argument on incomprehensibility. Earlier 
he had argued that God is incomprehensible to man. Now he extends 
this argument, and asserts that the maker is above the apprehension 
of all the creatures. It is imposture to claim that the one who is incom- 
prehensible to the heavenly powers can be circumscribed and encom- 
passed by the weak reasonings of those who creep on the ground. In 
order to refute the false pretensions of his opponents, Chrysostom pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that the things which they claim to know are 
invisible to the incorporeal powers. 

He begins his demonstration with a prayer to “the King of Kings, 
and Lord of Lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor ean see: 
to whom be honour and power everlasting. Amen.”!8° This verse shows 
the apostle’s piety, who at the mention of God adds a doxology,™! as 
also at the mention of Christ.!8? First he pays the debt of praise to God, 
and then goes on to teach.!5? 

Chrysostom now analyzes the phrase, “dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto." He notes Paul's exactness: he did not say: 
"Being the light which no man can approach unto," but “dwelling in 
the light which no man can approach unto." This way he indicates 
that if the house is unapproachable, so much more the inhabitant. Also; 
"unapproachable" means more than “incomprehensible”; it signifies 
something which cannot even be begun to be investigated. If one ob- 
jects that Paul means that God is unapproachable to men and not to 
angels, the objection can be overcome by reminding the heretics that 
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they are men, and not angels.!^ 

But God is unapproachable to the heavenly powers, as Isaiah 6: 
1-2 shows. The seraphim here cover themselves, because they cannot 
bear the light of the throne.48* Even so, they were not viewing the ab- 
solute light itself or the pure essence,®’ but the whole scene was a con- 
descension (cuYx«r&fBxcic). Now a “condescension” is "when God ap- 
pears not as he is, but as the viewer is able to see him, with an appear- 
ance conformable to the weakness of the viewer”! So the seraphim 
were not even able to bear a condescension of God. Moreover, the heav- 
enly powers understand the divine incomprehensibility better than we, 
because they are wiser and purer, just as a sighted man knows better 
than a blind one that the sun's rays are unapproachable. Therefore, 
when the prophet says, ^I saw the Lord"? he means that he saw the 
condescension, not the essence; and he saw it less distinctly than the 
powers.190 

It is impossible for a man to see the essence of an angel without 
fear—let alone the blessed essence. To prove this Chrysostom cites the 
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example of Daniel. Since Daniel was a holy and just man, it is clear 
that he was undone and torn asunder by the presence of an angel not 
because of his sins and a guilty conscience, but because of the weakness 
of human nature. Yet the heretics, who are so far removed from his 
virtue, claim to know with all exactness the highest essence, which 
created the myriads of angels, one of which Daniel was not strong enough 
to contemplate.!?* 

After this digression Chrysostom returns to his original theme, 
and verifies that God is invisible, i.e., incomprehensible, to the heavenly 
powers. This has already been proved with regard to the seraphim, 
who thrust forward their wings as a symbol of their unknowingness. 
But it is also true for the cherubim, who though they are nearer to God 
and serve as his throne, also cover themselves with their wings.1%? Eze- 
kiel’s vision was also a condescension, for he says, “This was the ap- 
pearance of the likeness of the glory of God” and neither the prophet 
nor the powers saw the absolute essence. Although the powers are pure 
and wise, as their names indicate (the name cherubim means “complete 
knowledge;”! and seraphim means “mouths of fire’*) nevertheless 
they cannot look at even the condescension of God without fear. There- 
fore, where there is only partial knowledge, as Paul says, it is great 
folly to think that things unseen by the heavenly powers are known and 
evident to man.!% 

In h. 4 against the Anomoeans, which was not given to refute the 
heretics, but to instruct the faithful, Chrysostom continues to develop 
this theme. No other created power, including principalities, powers, 
dominations and those whose names we may not even know, has an 
exact concept of God.? The latter fact also shows the folly (&zóvotwx) 
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of the heretics: we do not even know the names of the servants, and 
they meddle with the essence of the Master.*™ 

It is not difficult to prove that the other created powers do not 
have an exact knowledge of God, for they do not know many of his 
dispensations (oixovoutat). Actually, they learned some of these through 
us, as Eph. 3:10 shows: “to the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be known by the church the mani- 
fold wisdom of God.” By referring to the principalities and powers “in 
heavenly places,” Paul specifies that he does not mean that the ones 
who received this knowledge with us are demons. For these, whom he 
also calls “principalities and powers,” are located below heaven—which 
is why they are called “the rulers of the darkness of this world”.?% 

Chrysostom now offers the final proof of the argument that the 
principalities and powers do not know God’s essence on the basis of 
John 1:18: “No one has ever seen God” (Jer. Bible). First he explains 
the apparent contradiction with texts like Is. 6:1, Dan. 7:9, 1 Kings 
22:19 and Amos 9:1, which witness that a prophet saw God. These visions 
were condescensions, and none ever saw the pure essence of God. This 
is manifest, because each saw something different, whereas God is simple 
and without form. Whence the significance of Hosea 12:10: “I have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes, by the ministry of the prophets.” 
In this verse, on the contrary, John is referring to the impossibility 
of an exact conception (xps xataAndec) and distinct knowledge 
(*evpovopuéva yvaotc) of God. 

Most important, the text, “No one has ever seen God,” does not 
just refer to human knowledge of God, but also to that of the heavenly 
powers. For it was already known in the Old Testament that men could 
not see God.” This is the reason why John cites Jesus as the teacher 
of this dogma and not Moses, adding: “the only begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” Thus John’s 
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meaning is that the heavenly powers also cannot know God.295 

Finally, in this passage (^No one has ever seen God”), “seeing” 
should be understood as knowledge, since the incorporeal powers do 
not have eyes; but what seeing is for us, knowledge is for them. Similarly 
in the case of the seraphim, “looking straight at God” would be equiv- 
alent to knowing him.?95 

If his exegesis of John 1:18 seems forced, when it is made to refer 
to the angelic powers, we should recall that the material in h. 4 was not 
an essential part of the refutation, but supplemental and designed to 
edify the flock. 


God Is Comprehended Only by the Son and the 
Spirit, or by Himself, the Father (h. 5) 


As part of the positive exposition to his flock, Chrysostom now 
argues affirmatively that only the Son and the Holy Spirit ean com- 
prehend God. At one point he states the theme philosophically, namely, 
that an essence cannot have a good knowledge of a superior (Smeeéyou- 
cav) essence, even if the difference between them is small?" As the 
basis for this thesis he cites two Johannine texts: 


No one has ever seen God; it is only the Son, who is nearest 
to the Father's heart, who has made him known. 
(John 1:18) 
Not that anybody has seen the Father, except the one who 
comes from God: he has seen the Father. 
(John 6:46 Jer. Bible) 


As before he recalls that “sight” is equivalent to “knowledge.” If Jesus 
had simply said that “No one knows God”, it would only imply that 
human knowledge is limited. By the mention of the Son, he excluded 
the entire creation from the knowledge of God—except the Son? and 
the Holy Spirit, who is also not a part of the creation.?? The relation- 
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ship of this argument with the previous one, in which the same text?! 
is used to show the ignorance of the heavenly powers, is quite obvious. 

Now possibly because the divinity of the Holy Spirit was only a 
newly won dogma of the church (A.D. 351), he feels compelled to di- 
gress and to verify that the Holy Spirit is not excluded from the know- 
ledge of God. He does this exegetically, by quoting 1 Cor. 2:11: *For 
what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him? Even so the things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of 
God." Just as here *no man" does not exclude the Son, so in John 1:18 
“no one” does not thrust out the Holy Spirit, or Paul would have written 
1 Cor. 2:11 in vain. 

The mention of one does not exclude the other, as the use of “one” 
in 1 Cor. 8:6 does not exclude the Father or the Son: “one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things ... and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things." For the Father is not expelled from lordship because 
there is said to be *one Lord Jesus Christ," and the Son is not expelled 
from the godhead because there is said to be “one God, the Father”. 

He now enters into a long digression on the divinity of the Son, 
which is directed against the trinitarian errors of the Anomoeans.?!? 
Then he returns to his previous theme that the mention of the one God 
in the Bible does not exclude the Son and the Spirit, but is meant to 
show the distance between the Trinity and creation. Thus for example 
the text of Is. 40:13 LXX: “For who has known the mind of the Lord?” 
does not leave out the Son or the Spirit from such knowledge, as 1 Cor. 
2:11 and Luke 10:22 prove. 

Having established that only God, in the persons of the Son and 
the Spirit, can comprehend God, he now explains the reason for Christ’s 
knowledge of the Father. According to John 6:46 Christ knows the 
Father because he is from him; and the evidence that he is from him, 
is his clear knowledge of him.??* For he could not have a good know- 
ledge of the Father's essence, if it transcended his own, even a little. 
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Thus man does not know exactly the essence of angels, though he is 
only "a little lower".?^ Similarly, we do not even know the essence of 
our own soul, while the heretics strive to know with exactitude the 
Master of all% 

It remains for Chrysostom to demonstrate that Jesus’ knowledge 
of God is accurate (ZxpiBzc); that he knows God as God knows himself. 
But Christ's own words suffice to make this manifest: *As the Father 
knoweth me, even so I know the Father".215 The opponent must admit 
that the Father knows the Son accurately (&xeiBoc); and so, according 
to this verse, the Son's knowledge of the Father must be equally ac- 
curate. The text of Matt. 11:27 attests to the same fact: *no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father; and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him." Of course, Jesus does not reveal to us what he knows, but what 
we can contain.?!7 


It is Impossible to Name God's Essence 
(h. 5. 334-65, pp. 300-02) 


Having completed his demonstration of the divine incompre- 
hensibility, he now passes on to expose the quackery (cxxtoplx) of the 
Anomoeans, who assert that the name of God's essence is known in the 
predicate “unbegotten”. Since God's essence is unknown—not that it 
exists, but what it is—it is insanity (uavta) to give it a name. Paul did 
not even dare to name the heavenly powers;?? what defense is there 
for those who dare to do this with the essence of the Master? 

That God is “unbegotten” (ayévvytoc) is clear; but no prophet, 
apostle or evangelist ever said that this is the name of his essence. 
And quite naturally: since they were ignorant of the essence itself, 
how were they to give it a name? 

But to refute such absurdity, it is not necessary to refer to the divine 
Scriptures. Bold and confident at the completion of his demonstration, 
Chrysostom momentarily abandons the Scriptures, which had served 
as the basis of all his previous arguments,?*? and seeks further verifica- 


214. Ps. 8:5. 

215. Hom. 5.230-283; pp. 290-294. 
216. John 10:15. 

217. Hom. 5.284-319; pp. 296-298. 
218. Cf. Eph. 1:21. 

219. Cf. STEPHENS, pp. 122 f. 
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tion from the pagan Greeks. He observes that not one of the erring 
pagans ever dared to put forth a definition of the divine essence, so as 
to comprehend it in one name. Indeed, they did not attempt so much 
as to define the nature of the incorporeals (cx d&ompatx). We should 
observe that he does not envision the influence of pagan philosophy on 
the Anomoean heresy. Rather he holds that it is a new, unheard of 
form of impiety.??? Similarly, in a related homily he affirms that the 
Anomoeans are worse than pagans of the past. Both of them worship 
creation, but by their claim to know God’s essence, the Anomoeans go 
beyond pagans in impiety.” 

In conclusion Chrysostom refutes one last objection by his op- 
ponents: “You do not know what you worship.” This objection 1s the 
subject of Basil’s Ep. 234,?? which was written in A.D. 376 and may 
have provided the basis for the response here and even perhaps the 
objection itself.??? While he does not have to answer the objection, since 
he has proved from Scripture that it is impossible to know God's es- 
sence, nevertheless he undertakes to reply to it in order to set his op- 
ponents straight. His reply takes the form of the thesis that to strive 
to know his essence is to be ignorant of God. 

Whom do we say knows the size of the sky: the one trying to 
measure it with the span of his hands, or the one who says that it can- 
not be measured? If as regards the heavens he who gives way to the 
magnitude is the one who knows the magnitude, shall we not use this 
discretion (£5Az8zwx) in the case of God? 

We are only required to know that God exists, not to investigate 
his essence, as Heb. 11:6 shows: “for he that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is." Similarly, the prophet does not object that one does 
not know what God is, but that God is, in Ps. 14:1: “The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.” In other words, it does not make one 
impious to be ignorant of God's essence, but to be ignorant that he 
exists; and so it suffices for piety to know that God exists.2 Thus in 
refuting the objection of agnosticism, Chrysostom has reverted to the 
earlier argument on the limitation of reason. 


220. Cf. h. 2.162-165; pp. 154-156. 

221. In illud, Vidi Dominum h. 2.2.; PG 56, 109. 

222. Ep. 234; 3, 41-44 CounTONNE. 

223. On the later history of this objection see Worrsow, “Philonic God, "pp. 
13-16. 

224. Hom. 5.366-384; pp. 302-304, 





CHAPTER II 
PROVIDENCE 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The choice of John, the ascetic preacher of Antioch, for the vacant 
archbishopric of Constantinople (A.D. 397) was made by Eutropius, 
chief minister of the emperor Arcadius, in spite of the ambitious prelate 
of Alexandria, Theophilus, who had wanted to place his own candidate 
on the coveted throne of the church, which now had precedence over 
his own. When John as patriarch gave asylum to the four “tall brothers," 
monks from Nitria whom Theophilus had persecuted for Origenism 
(401), the latter (Theophilus) was summoned to Constantinople by 
empress Eudoxia to be questioned about the matter. He came willingly, 
with a retinue of Egyptian bishops and sailors, and seized the oppor- 
tunity to organize the opposition against the controversial and outspo- 
ken archbishop, including unworthy clerics, who had been restrained 
from corrupt and luxurious living by his reforming zeal, and members 
of the imperial court, who had taken offence at his uncompromising 
preaching and ascetic way of life. As a result, a council held at a villa 
“at the Oak” in Chalcedon deposed him, though not upon the alleged 
charges of immorality, treason and abuse of the clergy, but because 
he had refused to appear before it. The flaccid emperor Arcadius ac- 
cepted the verdict and sentenced him to exile (403), which lasted only 
three days, however, because of an earthquake and public tumult. None- 
theless, less than a year later he was again banished, and the place of 
exile was designated as the city of Cucusus in Armenia secunda. 


1. Epwarp Gipson, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Modern 
Library edition (New York, n.d.) 2, pp. 207-14. Paitie Scuarr, History of the Chris- 
tian Church 3: Nicene and Post-Nicene Christianity (5 ed., 1910; Grand Rapids, 1964) 
pp. 702-4. J. B. Buny, History of the Later Roman Empire (New York, 1958) 1, pp. 
138-60. The Cambridge Medieval History 1: The Christian Roman Empire (2 ed., 
1924; Cambridge, 1967) 489-94. 
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On the night of his banishment from Constantinople, a fire de- 
stroyed the church of St. Sophia, which housed his episcopal throne. The 
fire was blamed on the adherents of John Chrysostom.” The prefect of 
the city unleased a harsh persecution against them, using the conflagra- 
tion as a pretext as well as their refusal to recognize Arsacius as his 
lawful successor in the patriarchy. The Johannites, as they were called, 
refused to attend churches presided over by the usurpers. In the face 
of imminent retribution they assembled privately to worship in remote 
places. Many of them underwent torture and abuse: Tigrius, a priest, 
was placed on the rack till his bones were dislocated; a lector named 
Eutropius perished from such torments. The deaconess Olympias with- 
stood threats, and the ascetic Pentadia endured imprisonment for the 
cause.* 

While his friends were being oppressed, Chrysostom miraculously 
arrived safely in Cucusus and lived there for three years, except when 
inhabiting the neighboring fortress of Arabissus to escape the marauding 
Isaurian nomads. Gibbon calls thts period the most glorious of his life.® 
Though his body was captive, his mind and spirit were free, and he 
managed to write some 236 letters to his followers in Constantinople 
and Syria, consoling them and exhorting them to keep up their courage. 
He also continued to function as a pastor, concerning himself with the 
conversion of the Persians and the Goths, and the extermination of 
paganism and heresy in Palestine and Cyprus. 

In addition to his large correspondence he wrote two treatises, 
which are the subject of this chapter: "Oct tov &£xuvóv obx &dixotvta o5- 
eis Etepog napaphdpar Suvijcetat (Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso)® 
and Ilgóc cobg cxavdadicbivracg émi tais mxoxvouiatg tale yrvousvarg xal 
Tfj TOU Anod xxl T0XA0w ispéwv dozet xxi diacte0p7 (Ad eos qui scanda- 


2. Zosimus 5.24.6 Cf. Socrates 6.18. Chron. Pasch. 1, p. 568, ed. Bonn. (Ref- 
erences from Gibbon, 2, p. 212). 

3. CunvsosToM, Ep. 212 (PG 52, 729). Scand. 19.1.1. Sozomen, H.e. 8.24. 

4. Curysostom, Ep. 94 (PG 52, 657-59), 104 (pp. 663-64). 

5. Decline and Fall, 2, p. 213. 

6. The text cited here is the critical edition of AxxE-Manig MALINGREY, 
Jean Chrysostome : Lettre d'exil à Olympias et à tous les fidèles (Quod nemo laeditur), 
Sources chrétiennes no. 103 (Paris, 1964). There have been several English transla- 
tions of this work (listed by C. Baur, S. Jean Chrysostome et ses oeuvres dans l'histoire 
littéraire [Louvain, 1907], pp. 190-91); the most recent is by W. R. W. Stephens, 
NPNF 9: 269-84. 
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lizati sunt ob adversitates )". 

From a letter to Olympias written at the beginning of 407,8 it, ap- 
pears that Chrysostom wrote his two works at the end of the year 406, 
at least before June of 407, when he was ordered to be removed to Pityus, 
on the eastern edge of the Black Sea. While on the march thither, he 
died at Comana in Pontus. These two writings, therefore, are the final 
theological statement of the church father on the road to martyrdom’. 
His topic in both cases is “one of the most difficult, one of the most 
pressing, problems that mankind has struggled with since its creation”! 
—the problem of evil and the suffering of the innocent. 

The problem of evil has been characterized by Daniélou as a “limit 
problem," which lies on the threshold of reason but transcends it: 


these limit-problems, the thresholds of reason, are not only 
characterized by the fact that they are placed somewhat be- 
yond her reach and so cannot be neatly defined, Another 
feature that they possess is that they cannot be broached from 
the standpoint of straightforward discussion, but demand a 
total outlook, an existential conversion. 


The approach of Chrysostom’s final two works, written in the real 
moment of his sufferings, bears out these words. In the earlier one, 
Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso, reason is pushed to its extreme limits 
in order to show that the good man can in actuality suffer no injury. 
Reliance on reason is manifest in the choice of a Socratic theme and of 
a classical literary genre (the diatribe) in which to develop it. 

In the later work, Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt ob adversitates, while 
attempting to give a rational justification of the action of providence, 
he asserts the incomprehensibility of providence and the economies 


7. The critical edition of Anne-Marie MariNanzyY, entitled Jean Chrysostome : 
Sur la Providence de Dieu, Sources chretiénnes no. 79 (Paris, 1961) is used here. 
MariiNGREY provides a French translation; there is apparently no English version. 
8. Ep. 17.4c (p. 384 in the edition of ANNE-MARIE MALINGREY, Jean Chryso- 
stome: Lettres à Olympias*, Sources chretiénnes no. 13bis [Paris, 1968]). 
9. *Men wearing sheep's skins" unwittingly accomplished the martyrdom 
of Chrysostom according to Marytrius (PG 47, XLIII). 
10. Epwarp Joun CARNELL, An Introduction to Christian Apologetics: A Philo- 
sophie Defense of the Trinitarian-Theistic Faith (Grand Rapids, 1948), p. 275. 
11. God and the Ways of Knowing, tr. Watter Roserrs (New York, 1957), 
p. 63 and chap. 2 passim. 
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of God. Because of his intellect man can partially understand the action 
of God in the world, but because his intelligence is limited, he cannot 
have full knowledge and much has to remain unfathomable.!? 

In this chapter Chrysostom's apology for divine providence, as 
found in his last two writings, will be examined. 


1. QUOD NEMO LAEDITUR NISI A SE IPSO 


Chrysostom sent this work to Olympias at the beginning of the 
year 407 from Cucusus in Lesser Armenia.!? 


LITERARY GENRE 


Both in literary form and in content the work exhibits character- 
istics of the diatribe, a literary form invented by Bion of Borysthenes, 
who “clothed philosophy with a flowery mantle." Whereas the dialogue 
was a zetetic argument, in which several characters sought to reach a 
conclusion, the diatribe was an exposition, wherein the only character 
besides the speaker was a fictitious interlocutor, who brought up ob- 
jections representing average opinion. As defined by Hermogenes the 
“diatribe is a moral exposition of some brief topic” (8wcpi/, éort Bpa- 
yíoc Siavonuatos Tv ÉxÜscic).1* 

The aspects of literary form peculiar to the diatribe which are found 
in this discourse include: 


1. contradictio: the use of qot to introduce an imagined opponent 
(4.1,34; 10.23; 16.53); 
2. insertion of brief snatches of dialogue (2.32-36; 4.30-33; 6.1-3; 
10.23-25; 11.25-27); 
3. prosépopoita or personification (1.34-36). 
A complete analysis of these elements will be found in Malingrey's 
introduction, pp. 20-22.16 


12. Epwanp Novak, Le chrétien devant la souffrance. Étude sur la pensée de 
Jean Chrysostome, Theologie historique 19 (Paris, 1972), pp. 93 f. 

13. Cf. Ol. Ep. 17.4c; p. 384M. 

14. Diogenes LAERTIUS 4.52. 

15. Quoted by Donatp R., Duprey, A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the 
6th Century A.D. (London, 1937), p. 111. 

16. On the diatribe see Epuarp Norpen, Die antike Kunstprose vom VI Jahr- 
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Since stylistic traits of the diatribe appear in the bulk of Chryso- 
stom’s writings, they are not in themselves sufficient to show that 
this work is a diatribe. More important is the content of the discourse, 
which is really “moral philosophy in the mantel of rhetoric"—a distin- 
guishing mark of the diatribe. The title of the discourse is instructive 
in this regard: 67, tov £xuvóv ph adixobvta obdele mapaßhdpar uvh- 
cetar. Its form indicates that Chrysostom is writing on a Stoic or pseu- 
do-Stoic paradox.” One may compare the form of the titles of the fol- 
lowing diatribes: 


1. The longer, original title of Pseudo-Josephus (4 Maccabees): 
gthosogia ‘Iwojmov nepil tod Ot. avtodéorotés otr tæv malay ó 
cùcsbhs Aoytouoc. This work demonstrates the Stoic thesis that 
reason is mistress over the emotions.”° 

2. The titles of Cicero's Stoic Paradoxes have the same form: 
"Oct povov aada To Xx 0.6 
"Oct aoTXoxnc Ý PUT mos FUP 
"Oct tox TÈ &uaxprcfiuoca. xal c xecopUopuaca 
"Ort mag &opoow patvetar 
"Ort wdvog 6 coqgóc &XcoÜspoc, xal mag Xqopov SovAOC 
"Oct uóvog 6 cogóc TAOUGLOG 
Cicero states that these topics served as O0£czic for declamations 
in the schools of rhetoric: “Et degustabis genus hoc exercita- 
tionum earum, quibus uti consuevi, quum ea, quae dicuntur in 
scholis Ostiz, ad nostrum hoe oratorium transfero- dicendi 
genus” (Praef... In the fourth-third centuries B.C. the Stoic 
themes had been absorbed into declamatory 0£ozic.?* "Theon 
2nd c. A.D.) in his progymnasmaia used as topics for his dec- 
lamations, whether the wise man should take part in politics, 
and whether providence exists, and transformed the Stoic argu- 


hundert e. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renaissance (1915: reprint Stuttgart, 1958), 1, pp 
128-30, 277. W. CaApzLLE and H. I. Mannov, "Diatribe", RAC 3 (Stuttgart, 1957): 
990-1009. 

17. Nowak, pp. 26 f. 

18. The title is given by Cunvsosrow himself in Ol. Ep. 17.5c (p. 384 M.). 

19. Cf. Max Ponuznz, Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung (Göttingen, 
1964) 2, p. 213. 

20. NORDEN, 1, p. ^17. 

21. Ibid., p. 309. 
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ments into the language of rhetoric.” 
The Greek titles of certain of Horace’s Odes and Satires.?? 
4. The titles of Libelli 5-9 of the Hermetic Corpus show influence 
of this form, e.g.: 
ött &pavyg ... Ücóc pavep@tatdc cote (5) 
6c. èv uóvo 70 Oc tå &yabdv otv, aAAayoOe Se obdapyod (6) 
Öri weytotov xaxóv év totic avOpd@morc fj mepi TOD Oeod ayvacia (7) 
5. Philo’s treatise, Ilept tod zx&vvx omovdatoy elvat érci0epov.™ 


d 


Thus from the title it is possible to conclude that Chrysostom's discourse 
is a sophistic (declamatory) diatribe on a Stoic or pseudo-Stoic paradox, 
"that no man is hurt but by himself." Furthermore, he states at the 
outset that his argument is “new and paradoxical” (1.4). 

To understand why he would choose to write on such a theme, it 
is helpful to recall briefly the origin and influence of the Stoic paradox- 
es. [n their ethics the Stoics distinguished between themselves and 
the rest of the world to the point of paradox.” The paradoxes, which 
applied especially to the “wise man,”*’ include that the wise man alone 
is free,” that all sins are equal,” that the wise man is the true king,*° 
and that the sage is above evils,*! which provides much of the subject 
matter for Chrysostom’s diatribe. 

Nascent Christianity did not find the paradoxes inimical, and Chris- 
tian writers tried to show that the paradoxical traits of the Stoic sa- 
piens were truly applicable to the devotees of Christ.*? Specifically the 
role of the wise man was assumed by the monk, as Chrysostom depicts 


22. QUINTILIAN, 3.5.5, 6, 12. 

23. Enuarp Norpen, Die römische Literatur? (Leipzig, 1961). pp. 66, 68. 

24. Cf. LiBANIUS' diatribe on the same subject, IIegi 8ouAelxc (Or. 25 FónsTER). 

25. Cf. EDUARD ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung (reprint, Hildesheim, 1963), 3, 1, pp. 255 ff. 

26. PonLENz, 1, p. 153. 

27. Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, ed. Von Annim (hereafter SVF) 3:146 no. 544. 

28. Dioc. LAERT. 7.121; Cicero, Parad. 5; Horace, Ep. 1.1.106 ff. and Sat. 
1.3.124 ff. This paradox originated with Zeno (see ZELLER, 3, 1, pp. 255-56 n. 6). 

29. SVF 1, p. 54, nn. 224-25; 3, pp. 140-145, nn. 524-43. Cicero, Pro Murena 
61 and Parad. 3. See Zeller, 3, 1, pp. 253 f. 

30. ZELLER, 3,1, p. 255 n. 15. 

31. SVF 3, pp. 150-53, nn. 567-81. 

32. Pohlenz 1, p. 157. 
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it in his Comparatio regis et monachi.? He also applies the concept of 
the paradoxical loosely to the Christian religion as a whole* and to God's 
creation, providence? and miracles.?' 

Having considered the widespread appeal of the Stoic paradoxes 
to early Christians and to Chrysostom in particular,” it is apropos to 
point out further dependence in the literary structure of the text under 
consideration. Eduard Norden has shown that the sophistic diatribe 
on a Stoic theme has a distinctive literary form. It consists of two parts: 
(1) theoretical proof, and (2) proof from history. For example, 4 Mac- 
cabees is a diatribe on the dogma that reason is mistress of the emo- 
tions. Chapters 1-3.18 contain the philosophic-dogmatie proof; and 
chapters 3:20-18:24 constitute the demonstration from history, the 
story of Eleazar, the seven Maccabee brothers and their mother. Like- 
wise, each of Cicero's Stoic paradoxes contains a theoretical proof, 
and examples from Roman history. In Paradox 1.2 he distinguishes 
between the two types of proof thus.: "Sed haec videri possunt obscu- 
riora, quum lentius disputantur [= philosophie proof]. Vita atque 
factis illustranda sunt summorum virorum haee, quae verbis subtilius, 
quam satis est, disputari videntur ... nam domesticis exemplis abun- 
damus." Characteristically, Cicero uses his own experiences as an 
example (in Paradox 2), which Chrysostom scrupulously avoids doing 
in his discourse. As a final example of this structure, Philo's work, 
Quod omnis probus liber, may be cited. Here the Stoic proposition about 
the freedom of the wise man is theoretically proved in paragraphs 1-61, 
and illustrated with examples from pagan history in paragraphs 62- 
143 (paragraphs 144-61 are an epilogue). The following analysis of Quod 
nemo laeditur shows that it too follows the traditional scheme: 

Proem (1) 

Theoretical proof (2-11) 


33. PG 47, 387-392. GErrckEN, Kynika und Verwandtes (Heidelberg, 1909), 
p. 38. 

34. De stat. 6.2; PG 49, 83. Cf. ibid. 2.7; p. 44. De Laz. 1.9; PG 48, 974. 

35. Scand. 4.1. 

36. Ad Stag. 1.7; PG 47, 441. 

37. De S. Babyla 13,16,17 Schatkin. 

38. Bruno H. EANDENBERGHE, Chrysostomus, de grote redenaar (Utrecht, 1939), 
Frech translation, p. 16: “C'est la pensée stoicienne qui a exercé sur lui le plus d'in- 
fluence. On la retrouve dans la forme de diatribe donnée à plusieurs traités, dans les 
lettres à Olympias, et dans plus d'un aphorisme de ses discours," 
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(starting at 3.33 ff. examples of biblical personages are given, 
as in the theoretical part of 4 Maccabees) 


Historical proof (12.4-17.60) 

(ef. 12.4-12 where “history” is equated with the narrative of 
Seripture, and 17.61-66 in which reference is made to *ex- 
amples" from Scripture) 


Epilogue (17.61-70) 


The evidence of structure would therefore tend to corroborate our as- 
sumption that the work is a sophistic diatribe on a Stoic theme. 
Assuming that the work is in literary genre a diatribe, one can 
explain certain aspects of its content and tone, which troubled the 
French editor, Malingrey. But first it is necessary to make some prelim- 
inary observations about literary genre (yévoc) in ancient literature. 
It is hard to overestimate the importance of genre in classical and early 
Christian literature, insofar as it accommodated itself to the artistic 
forms of the day.*® More than any other factor genre largely determined 
the character of a piece of literature. For one thing, an author’s style 
was adapted to the genre in which he was writing, and his style could 
be completely different in different types of literature, e.g., Tacitus in 
the Dialogus and the Annales.*® Broadly speaking, genre determined a 
work’s entire contents. For example, we have referred to Philo’s diatribe 
on the paradox, “that every good man is free." Herein he uses a pre- 
ponderance of examples from secular history, and only refers to the 
Pentateuch five times. Because he wrote on a Stoie paradox and used 
examples from pagan history, scholars have suggested that the work 
was composed in his youth, “when he still had the dialectic of the philo- 
sophical schools fresh in his mind."4^? Some critics have even denied the 
authenticity of the work for these reasons. In actuality, Philo elected 


39. HERMANN JORDAN, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1911), 
p. 67. 

40. NonpEN, Antike Kunstprosa, 1, p. 11-12, C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise 
Lost (New York, 1961), chap. 1, “Epic Poetry." The early Greek writers wrote only 
in one literary genre; the first to write in more than one genre were the Hellenistic 
poets (NorpEN, Rém. Lit., p. 13). 

41. See WILHELM von CHRIST, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur? 2,1 (Munich, 
1959), p. 629 and n. 12. 

42. PnuiLo, tr. F. H. Corson 9 (Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, Mass., 1960), 


p. 2, 
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to write a diatribe of this kind, and, as any ancient author would, ad- 
hered to the rules of the genre. 
Another example is Chrysostom's own Comparatio regis et monachi, 


which Ivo auf der Maur judges to be his earliest literary production 


because it is written in the form of a Stoic diatribe. In his opinion, its 
style lacks the fullness of his later writings: the thoughts are not devel- 
oped, but follow upon one another abruptly.™ In reality, this is the 
literary style of the diatribe—readily apparent in the analysis of Quod 
nemo laeditur given below—and should not be used as a criterion’ for 
dating. 

There are many ways in which the diatribe, Quod nemo laeditur, 
shows the all pervasive influence of literary genre upon its contents. 
The folowing analysis depends upon that of Malingrey, Lettre d'exil, 
pp. 26-33. First, there is a striking absence of authentic Christian themes 
on suffering. Such typieal material, which is found in his other writings, 
includes (a) thanksgiving in tribulation,“ (b) joy in affliction, (c) com- 
fort from the doctrine of the resurrection,” (d) union with Christ, and 
(e) divine zadeta.” Contrariwise, a Christian theme, that suffering ex- 
piates sins, is summarily stated, and dropped without further develop- 


ment,’ 


Second, there are only passing references to Christ.*! 

Third, biblical quotations are cited in a manner that eliminates 
specifically Christian references.” 

Fourth, Christian concepts are treated in a “pagan” manner. The 


43. PG 47, 387-392. 

^^. Ivo aur DER Maur, Mönchtum und Glaubensverkiindigung in den Schriften 
des hl. Johannes Chrysostomus (Freiburg Schweiz, 1959), p. 16. 

5. Cf. Eph. 5:20; Heb. 13:15. E.g. Ad Stag. 1.6-7 (PG 47, 440, 442), 9 (446). 

In Eph. h. 19.1-2, 4, 5 (PG 62, 127-30, 132-34). Daemones non gubernare mundum 
h. 1.8 (PG 49, 256). Ol. Ep. 3.1a (p. 112 M.), 4.1b (p. 118), 7.3a (p. 142), 8.11c (p. 
204), 13b (p. 214). 

46. Phil. 4:4. De stat.. h. 18.4 (PG 49, 186). 

^7. De resur. mort. 3 (PG 50, 425). Ad Stag. 1.8 (PG 47, 443). Ol. Ep. 8.8ef (p. 
192 M.). Cf. Harry Austryn Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge, Mass., 1968) 2, p. 281. 

48. De ss. mart. 2 (PG 50, 709c). In Ep. 2 ad Cor. 1.3 (PG 61, 387A). Ol. Ep. 
13.4a-d (pp. 344-48 M.). 

49. Ad Stag. 1.6 (PG 47, 440-41). 

90. Laed. 4.62-64. 
91. Ibid. 11.25-27 and 88-42; 12.7. 
52. Matt. 5:11-12 at 4.51f.; Col, 1:24a at 5,51f, 
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perspective of eternity, for instance, which in other writings Chryso- 
stom describes in biblical terms,9? is here insinuated in classical imagery 
as one of the benefits of trial. Also St. Paul's career is summed up with 
the words: c7v sig obpavóv qépoucxy čtpeyev óðóv. Now the symbol 
of the “road” which leads to virtue was current in ancient Greek litera- 
ture.9 Eventually the destination of virtuous souls was transferred from 
earth to heaven, and the route by which they traveled was believed 
to be the milky way.” The application of this pagan image to Paul is 
outstanding, but consistent with the tone of Quod nemo laeditur.9 
Fifth, Stoic themes abound in the discourse, most of which will 
be indicated in the analysis of the text below. Here it is enough to men- 
tion the general atmosphere of heroism, which recalls the writings of 
Epictetus,? and the concept of perf, that plays so large a part.9? 
Malingrey speculates about why specifically Christian elements 
are missing, and pagan themes predominate.9 She offers two explana- 
tions, which are helpful. First, Chrysostom takes up the pagan argu- 
ment with complete fidelity, and ignores the Christian position as a 
result. Next, the ambivalence of patristic Greek vocabulary permitted 
Christians to use pagan terms in a Christian sense. Christian Greek had 
at its disposal a very rich profane vocabulary, derived in the realm of 
ethics largely from Stoicism.9* Consider the definition of &oer1,9? suscep- 
tible of two different interpretations by pagan and Christian, who under- 
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stood different things by 8óyu« and 6906756 tod Biou: Ti ody żort &pe- 
Ti, &vÜpe mou; ... f, Tv &AvÜOQvw SovuXvov &xplfsux xal 5 xatk cüy Btov 
6p06ry¢. Malingrey also emphasizes that Chrysostom's thought is al- 
ways fragmentary, responding to the needs of the moment. In this case, 
his persecuted followers in Constantinople, to whom the work is ad- 


dressed, would expect assurance from him that none of their sufferings 


could hurt them. 

The reasons which Malingrey offers are certainly viable. A simpler 
and more encompassing explanation, however, is available in the canons 
of ancient literature, which gave to literary genre its domination over 
style and content. When Chrysostom elected to write a sophistic dia- 
tribe on the pseudo-Stoic paradox, “that no man is hurt but by him- 
self,” he adhered to the rules of this genre, which meant not only ad- 
herence to an external form (logical proof followed by examples from 
history) but also affected the choice of arguments and general tone of 
the work. Hence exclusively Christian themes are missing and pagan 
concepts predominate. 

With this understanding one cannot agree with the conclusion of 
Edward Nowak in his recent work, Le chrétien devant la souffrance: 
Etude sur la pensée de Jean Chrysostom (Paris, 1972). After showing the 
Stoic origin of thematic material in Quod nemo laeditur (and other works 
of Chrysostom), he asserts a large and unconscious influence of Stoicism 
upon the church father. A distinction is made between his personal 
attitude towards philosophy, which is negative, and the unconscious 
influence that it had on him (pp. 82-88, 224-25). In the case of our dia- 
tribe, however, this cannot be true, and the influence was conscious and 
quite specific, since it was written according to the rules of ancient 
rhetoric. 

In addition, not only did Chrysostom consciously adopt a pagan 
theme and literary form, but he also skillfully fused a Christian ele- 
ment with these, by exclusively using scriptural examples in the proof 
of history, which constituted the second part of the sophistic diatribe. 
Truly, Quod nemo laeditur is a tour de force: a demonstration of the high- 
est moral teaching of paganism from Scripture. 

Through his other writings, including the contemporary letters to 
Olympias, we know that Chrysostom held other, wholly Judeo-Christian 
views on the nature and meaning of suffering. Nowak, however, in the 
above mentioned work, concluded on the basis of this text that his ideas 
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on suffering were determined in large measure by Stoicism.™ His conclu- 
sion seems to be unjustified, since this diatribe is in a special category, 
as has been shown. Its composition does not imply that Chrysostom was 
a Stoic, but that he desired to reach and comfort his audience by means 
of a literary work, whose ideas enjoyed common acceptance by all 
cultured members of society. Thus his intent in this work is apologetic; 
the Stoic matter found herein should not be used so much as evidence 
[or his own personal beliefs in Stoieism, as Nowak has done, but as 
proof of his consummate skill as an apologist for the Christian faith. 


THEME 


It has been shown that Quod nemo laeditur is a sophistic diatribe 
on a pseudo-Stoic paradox. Now it is necessary to examine in more 
detail the maxim, “that no man is hurt but by himself,” which has 
heretofore been ambiguously labeled as pseudo-Stoic. Though this 
dictum circulated as a Stoic paradox in the time of Seneca, who wrote 
a diatribe on it, its origin is not Stoic but Socratic. 

That injustice cannot injure a virtuous man was asserted by Socra- 
tes at his trial: 

Nothing will injure me, not Meletus, nor yet Anytus—they 

cannot, for a bad man is not permitted to injure a better than 

himself (Apol. 30cd, tr. Jowett). 

Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and know 

of a certainty that no evil can happen to a good man, either 

in life of after death... (Apol. 41d). 

This notion is related to another Socratic idea that “to do injustice 18 
a greater, and to suffer injustice a lesser, evil".9$ 

This immortal concept was inherited by the Stoa, which applied 
it especially to the sapiens, who was immune from all injury. The Stoic 
sources are to be found in SVF 3 (Chrysippi Fragmenta), Cap. LX, par. 
3, *Sapiens malis non afficitur" (pp. 150-53) and p. 71, no. 289. As an 
example one may cite par. 578 Stobaeus eclog. 2.7, p. 110W.: porte de 
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adinctoQa. wars Badrrecðar tiv onovdatov’ adixyntixéic pévror YE tia 
«5xQ mpocoépsoÜat ual UBprotixdig xal xark toto Ovxetompaysiv97, Thus 
one should translate: “The wise man cannot be injured or hurt. Some 
people, however, associate with him who are disposed to harm and in- 
solence. Even in this situation he acts honestly.” The pertinent text 
of Chrysostom explains that though many may injure, no one has to be 
injured.® 

To the selections given by von Arnim one may add Epictetus, 
Diatribe 1.29.16-20, and, most importantly, Seneca’s diatribe, Nec 
iniuriam nec contumeliam accipere sapientem. It would not be amiss 
also to cite Quod nemo laeditur as a source for this theme. 

In Epictetus, Diatribe 4.1.123-27, is found a further development 
of this notion, i.e., that injustice not only does not injure the virtuous 
man, but also profits him. This idea is also found in our text. 

Chrysostom, however, does not mention Socrates by name as the 
source of this concept. This is not surprising, for according to J. Dumor- 
tier, “La culture profane de S. Jean Chrysostom,” he never uses proper 
names when citing classical authors. In this way the ignorant man will 
not be scandalized by a profane reference in a Christian work, and the 
cultivated one will nevertheless recognize and appreciate such a refer- 
ence. In thus using the Socratic theme, he belongs to the tradition of 
Greek apologists who saw Socrates as a common bond between paganism 
and Christianity.” 

Chrysostom cites this Socratic dictum also in h. 80.4 on Matthew,” 
and develops it extensively in h. 51.4-5 on Acts.?* In the second instance 
the difference in treatment from our diatribe is apparent. He avers that 
he would not hesitate to climb to a promontory and cry out the follow- 
ing words in a stentorian voice: tiv Xgowruxvbv obdsle XkvÜpecorov THY 
oixouvrOV THY YT» Badhar Suvacetat ... 0858 x0v6G 6 Saluwv... dv uh 
autog £xuvóv adixyjon. Unlike his exposition in the diatribe, here he 
applies the Socratie paradox to Christians only, whom he describes as 
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angels on the earth, who cannot be injured because they cannot injure. 
Because in the sermon on Acts his development of the Socratic maxim 
is strictly theological and pointedly Christian, cne is led to think that 
the diatribe, Quod nemo laeditur, which is developed so differently, may 
also have been intended for pagans, as well as for his persecuted friends 
in Constantinople. 

One last point arises in connection with his use of a pseudo-Stoic 
(Socratic) paradox as the theme of his diatribe, Quod nemo laeditur. It 
forces us to modify the traditional view of Chrysostom as an unqualified 
opponent of classical culture. This is the opinion of Gibbon (2, p. 209), 
who attributed to him “the judgment to conceal the advantages which 
he derived from the knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy.” Similarly, 
Stephens writes: “with their [classical Greek authors’] ideas and modes 
of thought he had, so far as we can judge, abandoned all sympathy.” 
The first scholar to question this view was A. Naegele in an impressive 
article entitled, “Johannes Chrysostomos und sein Verhältnis zum Helle- 
nismus.””> He attempted to prove, with much success, that Chrysostom 
advocated a compromise between Hellenism and Christianity. 

Most recently, Marius Soffray has written on this subject,’® and 
has pointed out that although he condemned the errors and immorality 
of paganism, Chrysostom was by no means hostile to the refined culture 
of antiquity. He introduced reminiscences of classical literature, espe- 
cially Plato, and used them to confirm the Christian verities. Soffray 
maintains, however, that he remained irrevocably opposed to one branch 
of Greek culture—sophistic rhetoric, and gives as a typical example 
his attitude towards Libanius, his former teacher and leading sophist 
of Antioch. In his apologetic treatise, De S. Babyla, he addresses the 
distinguished orator as wp and OAc xal toAalrwee’’, and bitterly 
mocks the lament which Libanius has composed on the destruction of 
the temple of Apollo at Daphne. The reason why Chrysostom had so 
little respect for the profession of rhetoric, Soffray continues, was because 
the sophists were primarily interested in oratorical virtuosity at the 
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expense of truth and virtue. They were also the official defenders of the 
pagan religion. 

Nonetheless Soffray's overall evaluation of Chrysostom's attitude 
toward Greek culture is liberal: “Concluons done que S. Jean Chryso- 
stome n'était pas ennemi de l'Hellénisme, ainsi que certains critiques 
ont voulu nous le faire croire, mais qu'il était sensible aux beautés arti- 
stiques de la littérature paienne et favorable à l'emploi de la rhétorique 
profane dans l'exposition des vérités chrétiennes, toutefois sans dé- 
passer les limites de l'utilité et de la nécessité... "." 

To the evidence collected by these scholars in favor of Chrysostom's 
positive attitude towards Hellenic culture, one may now add the example 
of his sophistic diatribe, Quod nemo laeditur, on a Socratic theme. It 
should not cause surprise that he chose to write on a pagan philosophic 
paradox, because in h. 14.4 on Acts” he explains that he quotes moral 
maxims from pagan philosophers since these are more able to put his 
people to shame. In this particular homily he cites an anecdote about 
Socrates, without actually naming him. Previously, in h. 13.4, he had 
cited an epigram about Epictetus, illustrating the worthy character of 
a poor man.® Furthermore, in h. 80.4 on Matthew?! he cites a line of 
iambic trimeter from a pagan writer on the subject that the virtuous 
man cannot be injured: O$8£v xaxdv xémovÜac àv uh xpoczo;9? Finally 
on one occasion, in an effort to demonstrate the nothingness of man, 
he recommends to this congregation the reading of pagan literature. 
If from pride (&xovoízc, misprinted in Migne as &zxovíac), they scorn 
to read Christian literature, they should peruse the works of the phi- 
losophers, poets, rhetors, sophists and historians (Aoyoyo&qo:) for their 
accounts of ancient calamities, which will quell human pride.9? 

Thus in the work, Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso, it is possible 
to see the same acceptance of the utility of Greek rhetoric and philos- 
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ophy, at least on the apologetic plane. Detailed evidence for this conclu- 
sion will appear in the analysis of the discourse which follows immedi- 
ately. 


ANALYSIS 
Proem (Chap. 1) 


Chrysostom begins by stating that his discourse (Aéyo¢) will seem 
to be new and paradoxical to the unphilosophically minded, i.e., those 
who are attached to physically perceptible objects and not concerned 
with intellectual things (vospóv). Similarly, Philo at the beginning of 
his diatribe, Quod omnis probus liber, affirms that his ideas are for the 
philosophically minded only, who are no longer slaves of opinion (d6- 
Enc) and the senses (1-15). The distinction between the sensible (aic6y- 
76v) and the intelligible (voyz6v). which is the realm of philosophy, 
derives from Plato™ in both cases. 

For this reason, Chrysostom continues, he will approach the proofs 
(a7odetéerc) eagerly. Then he addresses the reader directly (aposotrophe), 
and urges him to hear out his pleadings and bring in an unbiased vote. 
The image of a judicial tribunal also occurs in Philo, Quod omnis probus 
16. | 

The opposing rhetor in this case is public opinion (7 xoi? vÓv Toh- 
AGY TeoAnvtc), who utters the objection that countless numbers of 
people are treated unjustly every day and injured: the weak by the 
strong, the poor by the rich. Allied to this common opinion that many 
are injured, is another accusation against the providence of God brought 
by the more miserable and foolish: «àv &ÜXworépov x«i &vorrovépov 
when they see the good person (mwe) mistreated, and the unworthy 
one (tiov) enjoying wealth and powers. This latter objection; which 
concerns the unmerited suffering of the just and the undeserved hap- 
piness of the evil, was the main one raised by the Epicureans against 
the Stoic notion of providence.5 It appears earlier in Plato’s Leg. 10. 
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899d ff. In the Near Eastern tradition this complaint appears in an 
Egyptian text dating from the end of the third millennium B.C.: *the 
gentle man has perished,/(But) the violent man has access to every- 
body." * [t is a recurrent theme of the Old Testament® and occurs in 
rabbinical writings.?! 

To these views Chrysostom’s discourse is opposed, and undertakes 
to show that “no man can be injured by another, but suffers this from 
himself." 


Theoretical Proof (chaps. 2-11) 
Chap. 2 


The section that comprises the theoretical proof begins with a 
definition of terms, according to the Stoic practice? What is sxia, 
what is human gery, and what injures it? What seems to injure it, but 
does not??? Chrysostom starts with the Platonic echo that everything 
has something that injures it: iron, rust; wool, moths; our flesh, dis- 
eases.4 What then injures the épev_ of a man? First the erroneous opi- 
nions will be mentioned and refuted (2.21 f.).9* 

Those in error believe that many things can injure our &pez/, in- 
cluding poverty, bodily disease, loss of possessions, slander, death, 
imprisonment, exile, slavery, captivity.*® 

Chrysostom, however, will demonstrate that none of these things 
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injure the sober person (vjgovta) or his &ġoeth. In order to do so, he must 
briefly define human &perh. 

One should recall at this point that the definition of human excel- 
lence belongs to the classical Greek tradition. Plato, for example, in the 
Laws reviews earlier definitions of Xpecf, such as courage and justice, 
and proffers his own definition of virtue as qgpóvaotc." The Stoics, in 
turn, defined virtue as 7eAslo cis 775 Exxotov qóosoc.9 They taught that 
the concept of apetH applied only to human beings:? alone the reason- 
able nature of man perfects itself in virtue and moral actions (x«cvop0c- 
p.accac) 200 


Chap. 3 


Following the Stoies, who divided every virtue into a theoretical 
and practical aspect,!?! Chrysostom defines human dpetn as fj TOv aAn- 
0cv Soyukvovw axpiBern xal Tv; xarà tov Blov óp0ó6vac. In Chrysostm’s 
treatise, Sac. 4.6,° the prior theoretical aspect of the definition is ap- 
plied to St. Paul. It seems to mean "exact knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine.” The practical demand, ó206c6c tod Biov couched in Stoic termino- 
logy, implies probity in carrying out the ethical demands of Chris- 
tianity. Further on, Chrysostom gives other definitions of &per?, which 
sound authentically Stoic: ths puyñs tà xxTopÜouac« and «76 puxys Thy 
pthocoptay,14 

This then is the peculiar excellence of a man, which should be guard- 
ed carefully. 

Now Chrysostom turns to Scripture to verify his definition. He 
uses the example of Job, who suffered so much at the hands of the devil, 
but was not injured. 
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Chap. 4 


According to the method of the diatribe, an objection now is intro- 
duced: Did not the devil injure Adam when he was expelled from para- 
dise? The response is that the devil did not injure him, but his own é«- 
Oupta xxl ro uh vape unde EYvpryyopévxv!1"* If the devil was unable to 
defeat Job with so many efforts, how could he have conquered Adam 
so easily, unless the latter had already betrayed himself through his 
own negligence (gûupia). 1 

Chrysostom now moves on to the next development of the argu- 
ment (4.9 ff.). If one is slandered or has his property confiscated, he has 
not only not been injured, but also, if he is sober (é€%v vagy), has prof- 
ited. The example of the apostles is cited, who continually wrestled 
with hunger and thirst, and for this reason became brilliant and won 
much help from God. Likewise Lazarus, Joseph, and Abel were not in- 
jured by their misfortunes, but won fame and glory. Thus the argu- 
ment has demonstrated more than it promised. It not only showed that 
no one is injured by anyone else, but also that those who pay heed to 
themselves greatly profit from such things. 

The imaginary opponent then raises another objection: why are 
there punishments and Gehenna, if no one is injured or injures? The 
response is to recall the original argument, which states that “no one 
is injured.” not that “no one injures.” 

The opponent replies: how is it possible for none to be injured, when 
so many injure? Chrysostom responds that he already taught this. 
The brothers injured Joseph, but Joseph was not injured. God does not 
remove retribution because of the &pez/, of the victims, but ordains 
punishments for the evil of the malefactors. The rewards of philosophy 
are prepared for the former; the penalties of evil for the latter. 

At this time a series of scriptural texts are cited, in order to prove 
from revelation that the above mentioned evils are not to be considered 
such. The quotations, out of context and with any specifically Christian 
allusion excised, resemble the curt moral maxims that played a regular 
role in ancient Greek oratory.!? The texts are John 1:21 and 1 Tim. 6:7 
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on the loss of possessions; Luke 6:26 and Matt. 5:11-12 on calumny; 
Heb. 11:13 (echoed) on exile; 2 Cor. 4:16 on death, and the example 
of John the Baptist on a violent death. 

Finally he refers brusquely to a truly Christian theme: such suffer- 
ings, when unjustly brought upon someone, loose sins and work justifi- 
cation. But this great advantage comes only to those who bear them 
nobly (yevvaiec). 


Chap. 5 


Chrysostom has arrived at the next stage of the argument: to 
demonstrate that the ones who inflict evils upon others are those who 
are really injured and abused. This is also, like the main theme, a Socrat- 
ic notion, as the following excepts show: 


Injustice is always an evil and dishonour to him who acts un- 
justly (Cri. 49b). 

Doing injustice is the greatest of evils.—But is it the greatest? 
Is not suffering injustice a greater evil?—Certainly not.—Then 
you would rather suffer than do injustice?—I should not like 
either, but if I must choose between them, I would rather 
suffer than do (Grg. 469b-c). 

To wrong me and mine is far more disgraceful and evil to the 
doer of the wrong than to me who am the sufferer (Grg. 508e4). 
We affirm that to do injustice is a greater, and to suffer in- 
justice is a lesser evil (Grg. 509c). 


It was such a popular opinion that it became a proverb in the ancient 
world (u3XAov adixctoba: 7, a&dtxetv).4° and was seized upon by philos- 
ophers as a topic for debate.™ 

Here (5.8 ff.) Chrysostom argues: who is more miserable than Cain, 
than Herodias, than Joseph’s brothers, than the devil? Their victims 
endured no injury, and the whole evil action turned back upon the 
schemers. 

The imagined interlocutor then asks: what if someone is injured 
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with respect to the philosophy of his soul? Should one receive injury 
here, the church father responds, he is injured by himself. For instance, 
when one has endured some abuse, and utters blasphemous words, 
he has been injured—not by the one who abused him, but by his own 
wtxpoyuyia, meanness of his soul. 

As proof of this contention the example of Job is cited, who was 
not tripped up by the demon because of his nobility of soul (sbyéveux). 

Here is evidence of Chrysostom’s faithful adherence to Stoic 
thought. Mixgobuyix is the opposite of ueyaXojvyíx, an important con- 
cept in Stoicism. Originally a subspecies of &v8gsía,H? pueyaAoluyla re- 
placed it as the cardinal virtue, and indicates the superior attitude to- 
wards outside things of the sage." Likewise ebyévew, nobility of soul 
as opposed to nobility of birth, was a concept that originated in Stoi- 
cismH, 


Chap. 6 


Now Chrysostom enters into an excursus, a tirade against the life 
devoted to wealth, luxury and power (6.17 ff.). Such a screed is a reg- 
ular element of the diatribe.!5 The immediate transition to this tirade 
is made in answer to an objection raised by the fictional interlocutor, 
who asks: "should I not blaspheme, when robbed of my possessions? 
I cannot give alms." 

First he shows that the mention of almsgiving is just an excuse. 
According to 1 Kings 17:12 and Mark 12:42 f., one is not injured by 
having little, but benefitted, since God measures the abundance of one's 
zeal (mpo0uuia). 

Then he unmasks the specious beauty of the affluent life. It is 
unforgivable that such a life is desirable to men. One may sample his 
vigorous eloquence in the following quotation: “Just as a pig wallowing 
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113. Cf. Epictetus 1.9.32, 12.30; 2.5, 16.41; 4.7.11; Cicero, Off. 1.61-92, esp. 66 
(magnitudo animi.). 

114. SVF 3, p. 155, nos. 594, 597; PuiLo, De sobrietate 11. 56. 

115. E.g. Horace, Sat. 2.3.82 ff. Cf. Gerrcxen, p. 38: “Vollends spricht aus 
allem was Johannes über den Reichtum und die Reichen bemerkt, der reine Ton 
der hellenischen Diatribe." Also A. Purcu, Un réformateur de la société chrétienne 
au IVe siécle: St. Jean Chrysostome et les moeurs de son temps (Paris, 1891), pp. 46- 
61 passim. 
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in a muddy trough and beetles continously rolling around dung enjoy 
themselves and luxuriate, so those who have been made captives of 
quAxpyupia. Their situation is more disgusting and the mud more ill- 
smelling." (6.90-94). 


Chap. 7 


Men are zealous for wealth because of the pleasure, honor and 
respect that it brings to the possessor. It does not make one wiser, more 
temperate, more reasonable, or implant any other part of &gecf, in the 
soul. And if it finds any goods in the soul, it injures or uproots them 
and introduces the opposite. 

It is significant that Chrysostom presents the Stoic position about 
the unity of virtue (&vvxxoAXou0ix), according to which all virtues are 
inseparably bound to one another.!!$ 

He next proves that wealth has no true pleasure or honor or power 
(7.32-c.8). 


Chap. 8 


(1) Wealth destroys pleasure, which may be defined as the enjoy- 
ment of a preceding desire. If there is enjoyment, but no previous 
desire, there is no pleasure." Such is the case with the wealthy, who 
experience constant satiety and thus cannot enjoy true pleasure. 

This argumentation, familiar to the diatribe," is proved by ref- 
erence to Seripture.!? Ps. 80:17: èx méToac uéh £yópraosv aùrtoúg, is 
interpreted as follows: when the Israelites, overcome by the toil of 
their journey, were extremely thirsty, they came upon cold streams, 
and wishing to show their pleasure, they called the water "honey", 
not because its nature had changed, but because their thirst made it 
rival the sweetness of honey. In De stat 2.7*? Chrysostom discusses the 
same verse, and comments that nowhere in Scripture does it say that 
Moses drew honey from rocks, but everywhere that he made fountains 


116. SVF 3, pp. 72-74, nos. 295-304; p. 76, no. 310. 

117. Cf. XENOPHON, Mem. 2.1.30, 33. 

118. Cf. Teres, pp. 7f. Hense; Cicero, Tuse. 5.97-99. Curysostom, De stat. 2.7 
(PG 49, 44). 

119. Prov. 27:7 and Ps. 80:17 LXX. 

120. PG 49, 44. 
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of clear water therefrom. Since Scripture cannot lie, the meaning in 
Ps. 80:17 LXX must be that the prophet (David, the psalmist) gave 
the name of honey to water, in order to express the pleasure which the 
Israelites took in it. 

Thus it is undeniable, he concludes here, that pleasure is at the 
table of the poor, and unpleasantness (aydia) with the rich. 


Chap. 9 

2) Second, he proves that wealth does not create honor for its 
possessor. Opulence nourishes the worst passions in us: anger, vainglory, 
arrogance, and substitutes flattery for honor. In reality nothing creates 
honor like areth. 


Chap. 10 


3) Third, he shows that wealth cannot bring true power to its owner. 
If one's desire is to avenge himself on those who have pained him, for 
this very reason wealth is to be avoided. To avenge oneself (XpSvacÜ0a:) 
is such a great evil that it revokes God's philanthropy.!? 

The fictional partner in this dialogue than interjects that poverty, 
too, has its evils, and leads us to discontent and blasphemy. 

The response is that it is not poverty that leads to blasphemy but 
utxeowuyta. The excursus against wealth is over, and Chrysostom has 
returned to the subject matter at the end of chap. 5, where the example 
of Job was cited. Here Lazarus is shown to be one who, because he did 
not injure himself through blasphemy (10.59 f.) suffered no harm, al- 
though he was so afflicted. Here it should be noted that the injury which 
one can sustain in his soul is denominated as the utterance of "blas- 
phemy." Clearly this concept derives from the book of Job, which in- 
fluenced Chrysostom very much. Moreover, Geffcken points out that 
in his homilies on Lazarus,!? the latter is portrayed as a Stoic sage.’” 
Now the same can be said of his portrayal of Lazarus here and of Job 
in 3.51-55. This connection between Job and the beggar Lazarus ex- 
plains why Job’s avoidance of blasphemy™ could also be attributed to 
Lazarus. 


121. Cf. Matt. 18:35. 
122. PG 48, 961-1054. 
123. Geffcken, p. 38. 
124. Cf. Job. 1:22, 2:10, 
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Chap. 41 


None of the things Lazarus suffered, Chrysostom continues, in- 
jured his &zovía, but became the basis of a greater reward, because he 
bore them nobly (yewatws) and with courage (xa«prtepla).!™® Contrari- 
wise, Judas did not profit from the many advantages his mind enjoyed, 
since his mind (yvóux) was not receptive to ġperh. 


Chap. 12 


On the basis of the example of Judas a further corollary to the 
main theme is drawn: no one can help another who does not himself 
wish to be sober (vost) and to use his own powers (tà map’ £xuvoU ouv- 
etopépety olxoOcv). It is significant that this new inference is related 
to Chrysostom's own distinctive theology of grace, which is described 
below in the analysis of chap. 15. In this respect Gregory of Nyssa's 
treatise, De instituto Christiano, written in the last decade of the fourth 
century, offers an important parallel. In the words of Werner Jaeger: 

Gregory's treatise may be characterized as the work in which 

the theology of the Eastern Church reached the culminating 

point of its tendency to bring the two basic elements of the 

Christian religion, divine grace and human effort, into perfect 

balance. At the same time the treatise / De instituto Christiano] 

attempted a reconciliation of the Christian concept of grace 
with the Hellenic ethical tradition, the classical ideal of 
arete.1?5 
Jaeger's last sentence could be applied loosely to Chrysostom's intention 
at this point in Quod. nemo laeditur, and below at cc. 15.54 f. and 16.28 
f., 54 ff. 


Historical Proof (12.4—17.60 
Chap. 12 


Chrysostom introduces the historical proof with the observation 


125. Note the mixture of Stoic concepts, ebtovia (POHLENZ, 1, pp. 126, 147 f.), 
yewalos, x«pvepla, with the Judeo-Christian notion of reward (MONTEFIORE and 
Loewe, Rabbinic Anthology no. 1533; Cunysostom, Ol. Ep. 8.3d, p. 170; 12a, p. 208). 

126. JAEGER, Two Rediscovered Works, p. 88. 
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that the amazing totopi« of the Scriptures contains the lives of the an- 
cients (t@v maxv) from Adam to Christ, and depicts those tripped 
up and those crowned, in order to teach that no one can injure any 
person who does not injure himself. It is remarkable that he refers to 
the Scriptures, using pagan Greek nomenclature, as totopl« cv na- 
AxtGv. As is well known, the concept both of history and of ancient 
history originated with the Ionians in the sixth century B.C.3? The 
French editor, Malingrey, observes that this point of the diatribe marks 
the synthesis between the profane culture of Chrysostom, which supplied 
the theme of the discourse, and the Christian culture, from which he 
has drawn his examples.’** His next statements provide further illustra- 
tion of his synthesis of biblical and Stoic themes. 

The main theme and the new corollary are repeated: no amount 
of evil can shake the person who is yevwatov (Stoic) and výpovtæ xoi 
évyenyopot« (scriptural)!? and, no attention can improve one who is 
negligent ($40upuoc) and betrayed by himself (= Chrysostom's own 
ethical theory). This is illustrated by the parable of the house built upon 
the rock,?? which is interpreted as peth, and the sand as é¢0vuuta— 
another clear example of his consolidation of pagan and Christian matter. 


Chap. 13 


The corollary theme, that no one can benefit a person who is morally 
negligent (ó«Üupoc), is now applied to the history of the Jews and the 
Ninevites in accordance with the rule of the sophistic diatribe discussed 
above. Though the Jewish people enjoyed great providence, and were 
fed miraculously on manna, nevertheless, since they were undiscerning 
(&yvopuovec), they worshipped the golden calf. 


Chap. 14 


The Ninevites, on the contrary, though they shared in none of 


127. J. B. Bunv, The Ancient Greek Historians (reprint, New York, 1958), pp. 
8-18. On zaAatóg = ancient cf. THUCYDIDES 1.1.3, 4.1., 13.4, 18.1; 6.6.1 (but not 
always, cf. 3.86.3 and Classen’s edition I’, p. 382). Cf. CunvsosrToM, De. S. Babyla 
22 5.: moahkard Lloropla. 

128. Lettre de exil, p. 116 n. 1. 

129. Cf. 1 Thess. 5:6, 1 Peter 5:8. 

130. Matt, 7:24-27; Luke 6;48-49, 
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these advantages, repented on account of mere words,?! and traveled 
through repentance to virtue. The story of the Ninevites leads to the 
conclusion that the sober and vigilant are not only not injured by men, 
but also overturn divine wrath. The miracles did not benefit the Jews, 
nor did the lack of them injure the Ninevites. Though the latter were 
barbarians, ignorant of all the divine oracles and dwelling far from 
Palestine, they improved in an instant because they were discerning 


(ev'yveovec). 


Chap. 15 


The last illustration from history is that of the three holy children 
(Daniel 3). Though they lived at the royal court, they refused to eat at 
the king’s table, which was impure, because they were above the things 
of this life and had made their wings light with philosophy.'?? 

Here Chrysostom incorporates his theology of grace, as above at 
12.1-19: since the three children contributed everything from their own 
moral resources, God also contributed his part. Their accomplishment 
(x«cópÜcpx, a Stoic term) was owing to their noble and courageous 
mind (yvoun), which won the grace of God and enabled them to per- 
form what they set out to do. 


Chap. 16 


Since they did not betray themselves, they were not injured, but 
became more glorious in their affliction. 


Chap. 17 
Contrariwise, the Jews, enjoying the religious life of their homeland, 


did not profit therefrom, but set up idols in the temple, and sacrificed 
their children.!9* 


Epilogue (17.61-70) 
The conclusion of the argument has an impassioned tone, which 


131. Cf. Jonas 3:4. 

132. Cf. PLATO, Phdr. 249c. 
133. Jer. 7:30. 

134. 2 Kings 16:3-4 and Is. 57:5. 
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suggests that the entire work was not a scholastic exercise, but designed 
to serve as a real consolation to his persecuted followers in Constantinople 
and other readers: 


Knowing these things and culling similar examples from the 
Holy Scriptures (for it is possible to find many such, involving 
various persons), do not imagine that difficulty of times or 
events, or necessity and force and power of tyrants suffices for 
a defense when we sin. I shall conclude the argument with 
what I said at the beginning: if one should be hurt and in- 
jured, he suffers this from himself, not from others, even if 
there are myriads treating him unjustly. Therefore, if he does 
not suffer this from himself, even if all the inhabitants of earth 
and sea should attack, they will not be able to harm him even 
a little. 


The only true evil for man is sin, for which there is no defense 
(&coA ota). 


2. AD EOS QUI SCANDALIZATI SUNT OB ADVERSITATES 


The thematic relationship between the diatribe, Quod nemo laeditur, 
and the treatise, Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt, is expressly affirmed by 
Chrysostom in the letter to Olympias cited above (Ep. 17.4c; p. 384 M.): 

The discourse [ó Aéyo¢] which I despatch to your excellence 

now [Scand]. fights the same battle as the one which I sent 

to you recently, That no man is hurt but by himself. 

He refers to the diatribe again in Scand. : 

Do not speak to me about those who are perishing [ because 

of the scandal.] I said in the previous discourse [Aéyo] that 

no man who does not hurt himself is ever hurt by others, 

even if his life is in danger (15.7). 

The sentence is followed by a brief development of the theme, which 
occupies chap. 16. Accordingly, those who perish from scandal have 
no one but themselves to blame, and so the thesis of Quod nemo laeditur 
is upheld in another context. Evidently, the theme of the diatribe, 
though Greek in origin and apologetic in character, was not chosen 


135. Cf. De stat. h. 5.2; PG 49, 70. 
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fortuitously, but coincided with Chrysostom’s own conviction about 
the imperviousness of the good man to injury. 

It is necessary now to advance to an examination of Scand., his last 
literary production, which discloses much about his apologetic method, 
since, as has hitherto not been recognized, the work is an apology.!?5 


LITERARY GENRE 


In the past the literary genre of the treatise Ad eos qui scandalizatt 
sunt ob adversitates has appeared problematical both to Byzantine and 
modern editors. Thus the most recent editor, Anne-Marie Malingrey, 
writes: 

Déterminer la genre littéraire auquel appartient ce texte n'est 

pas aussi facile qu'on pourrait le croire a premiére vue, malgré 

la richesse des classifications établies par l'ancienne rhétori- 

que et développées par la seconde sophistique. 


She believes that the discourse belongs to no known genre of early 
Christian literature, but is the spontaneous witness of an interior ex- 
perience.’ Knowing the importance of genre in ancient artistic literature 
(cf. above), her suggestion seems unlikely. At any rate it is clear that a 
renewed effort to understand the literary classification of the work is 
in order. 

The various aspects which facilitate a determination of the matter 
will be examined. (1) First, and most obvious, is that the text is a writ- 
ten discourse, and not an oration to be delivered, despite the presence of 
numerous rhetorical devices which might suggest this.45* From external 
evidence it is known that Chrysostom wrote the work in Lesser Armenia 
and sent it to the deaconess, Olympias, in Constantinople. In a letter 
written to her at the beginning of the year 407, he refers to the work as 
a discourse (A6y02).!9 Of course, in the literature of the time the bound- 
aries between written and oral discourse were very blurred. All writings 
of the so-called second sophistie (viz., the autumnal flowering of Greek 


136. The latest translation of this treatise, Om Guds Férsyn: Inledning och 
översättning by Maxim MauniTssoN (Malmo, 1964), was not available to me, 

137. Matincrey, Sur la providence de Dieu, pp. 11 f., 15. 

138. Listed by MariNcGnEY, ibid., p. 12 n. 5. 

139. Ep. 17,46; p. 384 M. 
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rhetoric in the imperial epoch™®), were intended to be read aloud, and 
only secondarily to be read in the modern sense. Such literature was 
designed for instantaneous hearing and enjoyment in a circle of friends 
rather than silent reading alone in one’s study. According to the expert 
Rohde, this held true for the productions of poets, historians, philos- 
ophers, grammarians and letter writers.4! Most interestingly, Chryso- 
stom states specifically that he intended the work to be read aloud by 
Olympias: 

Go over it unremittingly. If you have the strength, also read 

it aloud (xai éxl yrdaons gépe) (Ep. 17.4c; p. 384M) 
Thus one need not be surprised to find the orator at his best in this 
work, though it is ostensibly a written discourse. Furthermore, as will 
be demonstrated below, the work is an apologetic treatise. According 
to Jordan, the apology and apologetic treatise has a special sophistic- 
rhetorical character: 


Der Apologet fühlt sich mehr oder weniger als Redner vor einer 
grossen Versammlung. Redner war er wirklich oder fingierte er 
wenigstens zu sein in der “Apologie.” ... Und der apologetische 
Traktat wiederum behält, wenn er noch nicht ganz zur Abhand- 
lung verblasst ist, immer etwas von dem Charakter der leben- 
digen Rede...!4? 


Since the same oratorical character marks Chrysostom's apologetic 
treatise, De S. Babyla, but is absent in his consolatory discourse, Ad 
Stagirium a daemone vexatum, further weight is lent to Jordan’s state- 
ment. 

2) Second, and less evident, is that our text is a treatise rather 
than a letter or epistle. True, the ancients hardly distinguished, if at 
all, a long letter from a treatise.4? Dionysius of Alexandria, for example, 


140. Erwin Ronne, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlüufer (1914; reprint, 
Hildesheim, 1960), pp. 310 ff. 

141. Ibid., pp. 326 f. Cf. Jorpan, p. 309: “Man kann ja manchmal nur sehr schwer 
scheiden [in early Christian literature] zwischen Predigt und Abhandlung; Tractatus 
war z. B. lateinischer Ausdruck für Predigt." Thus R. C. Jenn writes: “In Greek 
and Roman antiquity, that prose which was written with a view to being spoken 
stood in closest relation with that prose which was written with a view to being 
read." (The Attic Orators [1875; reprint, New York, 1962] 1xxi). 

142. JonpAN, p. 211. 

143. Mauincrey cites H.-I. Marrou, "La technique de l'édition à l'époque 
patristique," Vigiliae Christianae 3 (1959) 221 f. (Sur la Prov., p. 13 n. 2). 
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gave to his treatise, [epi obcews, the form of a letter, directed to his son 
Timothy. Chrysostom, however, apparently did make this distinction, 
as Tillemont has sagaciously pointed out.“ He does not call his letters, 
no matter how long, discourses, but rather long letters: 


“Hèn cot toetc mewn &riocoAXc ... ToAvottyoug (0l. Ep. 9.4d; 
p. 234 M.) 
GUVEYELS GOL xal TUxVaAS xal yaxpàs német &£xtocoAXc (0l. Ep. 8. 


11b; p. 204 M.). 


Thus it 1s certain that our text is not a letter or epistle, since he refers 
to it as a Aóvyoc.146 

3) Third and most significant is to determine, if possible, the speci- 
fic kind of treatise represented by our text. Now Malingrey has shown 
convincingly that the work is not a treatise on providence (despite the 
fact that she has chosen to retitle it, Sur la Providence de Dieu). Though 
certain passages of it resemble classical exposés on providence, the 
whole lacks the serene tone found in the classical works. For example, 
the De providentia of Seneca, which was also written in exile, contains 
no allusions to personal experience. This is because the practice of Stoi- 
cism was to raise oneself above individual cases and to consider problems 
in general.’ Contrariwise, Chrysostome makes a number of references to 
actuality™* and alludes to definite individuals under the veil of rhetoric: 


Those who hid under the mask of piety and whose meekness 
was feigned = perhaps Acacius of Beroea, Severian of Gabala, 
Theophilus of Alexandria (19.13-14). The evil priest who 
ravages the flock = the new patriarch Atticus, who attacked 
the partisans of John. The magistrate exhibiting much cruel- 
ty = Optatus, the prefect of Constantinople, who persecuted 
John’s followers (20.1; cf. Sozomen 8.24). 


In general, the French editor concludes, the emotion of the last chapters, 
which depict the suffriengs and courage of the church at Constantinople 
(22-24), show that the discourse, Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt, cannot 


144. JOHANNES QuasTEN, Patrology 2 (Westminster, Md., 1964), p. 103. 
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be a classical treatise on providence, detached from historical contin- 
gencies,!49 

With this conclusion the present writer concurs, but believes that 
it is possible to demonstrate that the work is an apologetic treatise, as 
was recognized by an unknown Byzantine scholar, whose labors are 
recorded in codex Cantabrigiensis Coll. Trinitatis 192 (s. XI), in which 
the treatise is entitled ams thc &£opiac &xoAoylx mode tode oxavdaht- 
oGévrac xtA. The following evidence is available to support the conten- 
tion, that the work is an apologetic treatise, 


THE TITLE 


The earliest version of the title is given by George of Alexandria 
(ca. 620-630) in his biography of Chrysostom, printed by Henry Savile 
in his edition of Chrysostom's works." As cited by Malingrey (p. 39 
n. 1) it reads: 

(AGyov) mpóc Tob; oxavdartolevtag Ent tate mapavoulatc tate 
YLVOMEevVaLG xal TH TOU AOD xal TOAA@Y icpéwv Ote xxl Ouxocpornf,. 
With this contrast the title printed by Malingrey on the basis of the 

Byzantine manuscripts: 

1 mpd¢ vobc cxavdarTouévouc ext tate mapavoutate 

2 tatg Ywouévaic xal TH TOU AMOU xal TOAA@Y 

3 iepéwv Ouest xal OuxocponT, xal mepi THG TOU 

4 Oeo mpovolag xal mepl axatadanrtov. 
On the basis of Malingrey’s critical apparatus (p. 52), it is possible to 
make several observations. On line 1, though only one of the nine manu- 
scripts cited in the apparatus has the present passive participle (oxav- 
SaACouévouc), she prints this reading in preference to the aorist passive 
participle (oxavdaAobévt«c), read by the remaining manuscripts and 
George of Alexandria. 

In favor of her choice are Chrysostom’s words in the Prologue 
2: tobg “atk thy olxovpevyy oxavdartCouévous Oepamevdery eEorovdaxdtec, 
and his constant use of cxavdaAtteca: in the present tense with ref- 
erence to his audience.?! Only once does he use the aorist tense of 


149. MALINGREY, Sur la Prov., pp. 13 f. 

150. Eton, 1612, 8, 157-265. Cf. Hans Gronc Beck, Kirche und theologische 
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151. Prol. 2; chaps. 1.3; 4.3; 10.16; 11.2,4,5; 12.7; 14.16 f.; 15.3 f.; 18.1; 19.13; 
20.1. 
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this verb, and then with regard to his persecutors, who have scandalized 
so many people (24.6). In letters to Olympias, however, he uses the 
aorist tense of the verb in a general sense: “the Lord is able to correct 
those who have been scandalized"; tov¢ cxavdadiobévtag OiopÜG co. 19? 
Otherwise, throughout this treatise the imperfect and aorist tense of 
cxavoantCeo0a. are reserved for events of past history, e.g., Abraham 
was not scandalized, when ordered to sacrifice his son (10.8).!53 

On the other hand, his constant use of the present tense of this 
verb in reference to the present scandal could have led a Byzantine 
scribe to change the tense of the participle in the title. For this reason 
plus the weight of the manuscript tradition plus the testimony of George 
of Alexandria, the present writer would prefer the aorist tense (oxavda- 
Atc0£vcac). 

On lines three and four, the phrase xxt mept tio tov Weod mpovotac, 
is read by only one (T) of the nine manuscripts cited by Malingrey in 
the apparatus, as this manuscript only employed the present participle 
cxavdarCovévouc. In view of this fact, and because the title of George 
of Alexandria does not contain these words, they should not be included 
as part of the original title. 

On line four, the phrase x«i nepi Xx«vaXr5r-ou is given by all manu- 
scripts cited in the apparatus except one, codex Cantabrigiensis Coll. 
Trinitatis 192 (A).5* In this case it seems necessary to follow MS A, 
which is a unique witness in other respects,^* and to omit the phrase. 
It is easy to explain the presence of the phrase, since the constant tradi- 
tion of tenth and eleventh century manuscripts presents our treatise 
as the ninth homily De incomprehensibilt. Clearly these disparate texts 
were grouped together by ancient scholars because they share a com- 
mon theme, divine incomprehensibility.?$ Similarly, MSS FVP, K, OX 
read x«i nepli axataknmrov xxi xarà 'louóxiov Adyoo 0' apparently 
because in some manuscripts the homilies, Adversus Judaeos, follow the 
homilies De Incomprehensibili, and our treatise, as has been stated, was 
classified as the ninth homily De Incomprehensibili.* 
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For these reasons it is likely that the earliest and, probably, the 
original form of the title is the one recorded by George of Alexandria, 
which contains no reference to providence or incomprehensibility, and 
makes it clear that we have not to do with a dogmatic treatise on proy- 
idence. George’s version of the title is more consonant with the work 
being an apology, addressed to a specific group at a definite point in 
history.5* The present writer is led to think that this title was given 
by Chrysostom himself, because of the particular historical details given: 
Tpòc Tovg oxavdadtaDevtac mi tale mapavopiatg Tale ‘ywvouevatg xal TH 
TOD AKO xxi TOAA@V ispíov ioke xal Siacteop7. The circumstances 
which occasioned the scandal are, it is plain, here given from the modest 
point of view of Chrysostom. Otherwise, the major cause of scandal, 
the deposition and exile of the holy patriarch, would surely have been 
mentioned—if the author of the title were any other than the victim 
himself, who also forebore (except for one subdued reference in 9.6) 
to mention his deposition and exile anywhere in the treatise. 


THEME 


The second indication that Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt is an apolo- 
getic treatise is its theme: to defend God’s ways to those who have been 
scandalized by the distressing events transpiring in the church at Con- 
stantinople.1® In order to appreciate more fully that his theme, to "jus- 
tify the ways of God to men,” is apologetic, one must first examine the 
concept of scandal. 

The word cx&vðæħov is purely biblical Greek. It occurs first in the 
Septuagint to represent the Hebrew word for “snare,” and means a trap 
or anything which causes one to stumble.!9' Chrysostom defines 7% 


158. The use of zgóc in the title implies that the work was addressed to someone. 
Many early Christian apologies (e.g., those of Tatian, Miltiades, Isidore of Pelusium) 
bore the title IIgóg “EAAnvae. 
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s.v. Peter Stockmeier, Theologie und Kult des Kreuzes bei Johannes Chrysostomus 
(Trier, 1966), p. 142 lists additional bibliography. 
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oxavoara of Matt. 18:7 as “hindrances from the right road".19? 


The notion of scandal in other works of Chrysostom 


Throughout his writings the concept of scandal appears in two 
different senses. First is the meaning of “discredit to religion occasioned 
by the conduct of a religious person”.1® This kind of scandal is the sub- 
ject of his work, Contra eos qui subintroductas habent virgines (A.D. 397), 
addressed to priests who kept consecrated virgins in their homes as 
housekeepers. Those clerics disclaimed responsibility when, as they 
thought, others were scandalized unreasonably thereby. To counter 
their negligence, Chrysostom cites the example of St. Paul, who urged 
us to refrain from an act, even when the concomitant scandal was owing 
to human weakness and not to the action itself He then gives a rule 
of thumb about scandal, based on the example of Christ: we shall not 
escape punishment for scandalizing others, except when the profit that 
comes from scandal is greater than the injury. Thus in Matt. 15:12 and 
14, Christ is unconcerned with the scandalized, since a greater benefit 
is involved, namely, the higher, spiritual form of worship. On the other 
hand, in Matt. 17:24 and 27 he is anxious to avoid scandalizing, since 
no benefit would accrue and possibly injury to his mission.’™ 

Furthermore, such scandal “opens the mouths of unbelievers” 
against the church, and gives every member of it a bad reputation.!96 
In h. 25.2 on 1 Cor.!5** Chrysostom expatiates on this point. The one who 
scandalizes a brother in the church is despised and mocked as a hypo- 
crite by the Jews and Greeks. Moreover, one should avoid scandalizing 
not only his Christian brothers, but also non-Christians. Since Christians 
are meant to be light and leaven and salt, they should draw the un- 
believers to themselves, not chase them away. The words of 1 Cor. 
10:33, “Even as I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved," are interpreted 


162. In Matt. h. 59.1; PG 58, 574. 

163. Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. 

464. 1 Cor. 8:13, 10:33. 

165. Contra eos qui sub. hab. virg. 3-4; PG 47, 498-500. Cf. In Matt. h. 51.3; PG 
58, 514. Quod reg. fem. 5; PG 47, 522. 

166. Ibid., 4; p. 500. 

167. PG 61, 208. 

168. Cf. Matt. 5:14, 13:33, 5:13. 
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to mean that Christians are responsible for any injury of conscience to 
Greeks and Jews. Thus scandal within the church is seen to affect not 
only the Christian community, but also the "outsiders," pagans and 
Jews. This observation had already appeared in the First Epistle of 
Clement, where the effect of scandal in the church is viewed as twofold: 
occasioning the faithful to doubt and the pagans to blaspheme (46.9 
and 47.7). 

The second facet of scandal dealt with by Chrysostom may be 
defined as “something that hinders reception of the faith or obedience 
to the divine law; an occasion of unbelief or moral lapse".19 The scandal 
that challenges faith is discussed in an exegesis of Rom. 9:33:79 “Behold 
I lay in Sion a stumblingstone (Ai0ov zpocxóup«roc) and rock of offence 
(cx«v84300): and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed." 
Here, Chrysostom writes, to stumble is to disbelieve; *stumblingstone" 
and “rock of offence" are said with reference to the mind (yvóyux) and 
end state (téħog) of those who have not believed. Stumbling comes 
from not paying strict attention to the object in hand; in the case of 
the Jews, stumbling was owing to their regard for the law.!*! The Holy 
Spirit gives the grace of knowledge which permits us to overcome our 
disbelicf.172 As for the cross, though it seems to be a thing of scandal," 
nonetheless it does not scandalize but draws humanity to it.1™ 

The most important aspect of this second type of scandal is for 
Chrysostom the problem of the sufferings of the just. His ideas on this 
subject are found developed in the first homily De statuis, wbere he 
writes that it is necessary to find the solution of why saints (&yto:) en- 
counter disease, poverty, hunger, bonds, torture, contumely, and slan- 
der, in order to have a precise and manifest defense (amoAoytav) against 
those wishing to accuse God and his providence. Many people inquire 
why a good man suffers terrible things and God permits it. An explana- 
tion (Aéyov) is in order for all these things, so that we ourselves may 
not be perplexed, and may not overlook others who are scandalized 
thereby.!*5 


169. Oxford English Dictionary, S.v. 
170. Cf. Is. 8:14 and 28:16. 

171. In Rom. h. 16.10; PG 60, 564. 
172. In Matt. h. 56.4; PG 58, 554. 
173. Cf. 1 Cor. 1:23. 

174. In 1 Cor. h. 4.3; PG 61, 34. 
175. De siat. h. 1.5; PG 49, 23. 
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Note that the attempt to explain the sufferings of the just consti- 
tutes an apology (or defense) for God and his providence against those 
who accuse him and are scandalized on this account. It is in this sense 
that the treatise, Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt, is an apology. 

Chrysostom now proceeds to give a series of eight (really eleven) 
reasons for the affliction of the saints. Because there are so many dis- 
coverable reasons (mpooXcew) for the misfortunes of the saints, there 
can be no forgiveness or defense (&modoyi«) for those who are scandalized 
therefrom. Below he adds that by finding reasons to explain the distress 
of the saints, we are not in the position of the many, who have to say 
o)8zglg ovdev oldev, a proverb referring to the inscrutibility of divine 
actions. 5 The causes which he will enumerate are not the invention 
(&rtvoux) of human reasonings but the revelation (a&xé@actc) of Scripture. 
As such these will be illustrated from Scripture, so that his argument 
wil be more trustworthy and more firmly rooted in the souls of his 
audience.!?* 

The following are the reasons for the affliction of the just, together 
with the scriptural texts which embody them. (1) Such hardships teach 
moderation and humility. The origin of this notion is the text of 2 Cor. 
12:7: *And lest I should be exalted above measure through the abun- 
dance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn tn the flesh ...^!7*, 
(2) The second reason is that the strength of God is shown in the weak- 
ness of his saints. Unbelievers hold that the God who permits these 
things is weak, and, unable to snatch his own from dangers, allows 
them to be afflicted continuously. But Paul says that these happenings 
do not convict him of weakness, but show his power the more: “my 
strength is made perfect in weakness".!? As further proof, the story of 
Paul's imprisonment in Philippi is cited.!*o 

(3) Thirdly, if the saints did not suffer these things, people would 
have suspected that they were above human nature. In illustration 2 
Cor. 12:6 is quoted: *For though I would desire to glory, I shall not be 
a fool ... but now I forbear, lest any man should think of me above that 
which he seeth me to be, or that he heareth of me." From accounts in 


176. Cf. Euripipes, IT 476-478. De stat. h. 1.10; p. 30. 
177. De stat. h. 1.6; p. 23. 

178. De stat. h. 1.6; p. 24. 
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Acts! it is evident that the devil was persuading men to view the 
apostles as gods. In times past he created idolatry this way: men who 
performed good works (built cities, and /or won wars) received temples 
and altars and were worshiped as gods by the multitude. The entire 
catalog of Greek gods consists of such men.!*?. Not wanting this to hap- 
pen in the case of the saints, God allowed them to encounter many 
tribulations, which persuaded the bystanders that those working won- 
ders were human beings.!*? 

4) Another reason the saints are subject to trials is so that it will 
be manifest that they do not serve God for a reward. This calumny, 
Chrysostom reports, is brought against the just by many profligates, 
when summoned to the toils of virtue. It is the accusation which the 
devil brought against Job.!** 

5) Again, the community of sufferings brings some comfort to all 
who encounter afflictions.!** 

6) Also such sufferings reinforce the doctrine of the resurrection. 
When a just man passes away, after having suffered many terrible 
things, one is constrained to think about the judgment in the next 
world. For scriptural proof verses 19 and 32 of 1 Cor. 15 are cited: 

If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 

most miserable. 

If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephe- 

sus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? (De stat. 

h. 1.8-9; p. 27) 

The next reason (7) seems to be a repetition of the third one. If 
Peter and Paul were not afflicted with sufferings, we would dismiss 
their virtue as superhuman. The conformity of sufferings shows the 
identity of natures.!99 


181. Acts 3:12, 14:11-13. 

182. The Euhemerist theory, that the gods were human beings divinized after 
death, was held by other Greek Fathers: Clement of Alexandria, Prot. 30; Athena- 
goras, Leg. 29 (cf. J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische Apologeten, pp. 225 ff.); Theodoret, 
Cur. 3.24-33 and 8.12-28. 

183. De stat. h. 1.7; p. 25. 

184. Cf. Job. 1:9 f., 2:3 LX X; De stat. h. 1.8; p. 26. 

185. Cf. Matt. 5:11-12, 1 Thess. 2:15, Heb. 11:36-38; De stat. h. 1.8; p. 27. Cr. 
Seneca, De proe. 6.3 (p. 27 Waltz): "Quare quaedam dura patiuntur? Ut alios pati 
doceant: nati sunt in exemplar." 

486. Cf. James 5:17 and Wisdom 7:1, quoted as Kal yàp yò &vOpmmd¢ elut 
ópotozxÜ)c duty. 
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8) By such sufferings we are taught to consider happy not those 
who enjoy repose, but those afflicted for the sake of God.!*? 

9) Affliction makes the afflicted more approved (oxtuwtépoug).188 

10) Finally, in suffering we lay aside any taint of sin.!*? 

11) We multiply our rewards (Rom. 8:18). 

The exposition of so many causes for the distress of the saints 
precludes being scandalized when a virtuous and God-pleasing man 
suffers terrible things.?? In conclusion Chrysostom urges man to take 
a doxological attitude toward suffering: we should not demand an ac- 
counting from God of these occurrences, but glorify (d0&%cmpev) him 
in all things.™ 

From this discussion it is clear that the sufferings of the just play 
a large role in the second type of scandal, designated as the challenge 
to faith. 


The Notion of Scandal in Scand. 


From his contemporary letters to Olympias we learn that many 
were scandalized by his deposition and exile, and the ensuing persecu- 
tion of his followers in Constantinople. Other ancient sources relate 
the exact nature of the events, which caused the scandal. It was the 
oriental bishops, not the weak emperor, Arcadius, or the passionate 
empress, Eudoxia, whom Bury describes as “the instrument of un- 
scrupulous ecclesiastics [rather] than the directress of a conspiracy 
against a man whose probity she certainly respected," who were 
responsible for these evils, including the frustrating of an investigatory 
council summoned by pope Innocent. The scandal resided in the fact 
that for the first time catholic bishops used secular power nakedly to 
achieve their ecclesiastical ambitions. “It is the one [controversy] in 


187. Cf. 1 Cor. 4:11, Heb. 12:6, Ps. 144: 15 of which Chrysostom offers an original 
interpretation. 

188. According to Rom. 5:3-5 and Sir. 2:5. 

189. Luke 16:25. Cf. Quod nemo laeditur 4.62-65. Montefiore and Loewe, A Rab- 
binic Anthology, no. 1539. 

190. De stat. h. 1.9; pp. 28 f. 

191. De stat. h. 1.10; p. 29. 

192. Ep. 7.3a, 3b (p. 142 M.), 4a (p. 146), 9.4d (p. 234). 

198. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 1, p. 159. 
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which it is least possible to find any reasons beyond motives of official 
ambition or of personal antipathy.” The pope recognized this, and 
broke communion with the leading opponents of Chrysostom (Theo- 
philus, Atticus, Porphyrius, etc.), thereby dividing the Christian world 
for the first time into east and west. Though called upon by the pope 
to call an ecumenical council to reexamine the case, the western emperor, 
Honorius, took no decisive action, since he was preoccupied with fend- 
ing off Alaric and the Visigoths.!® 

A literary memorial of these events is preserved in what Facundus 
of Hermiane.?5 calls the “enormous and horrible” book, written by 
Theophilus of Alexandria against Chrysostom and translated into Latin 
by St. Jerome?’ In this work the saint is described as a mangy, impious 
plague carrier and an insane tyrant, who has sold his soul to the devil 
in adultery. 

Thus the Machiavellian tactics and brutal actions of ambitious 
eastern prelates, which culminated in the death of the greatest Christian 
leader of the day, caused a scandal that shook the universal church: 


It dealt a blow to Christian morality and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline from which the Church at Constantinople never re- 
covered, and which caused a throb of pain from one end of 
Christendom to the other; for in spite of all differences and 
divisions, Christendom was one then, so that, if one member suf- 
fered, all the members suffered with it; and what was done 
and said, and thought and felt, in the Church of Alexandria, 
or Antioch, or Constantinople, was not unknown or unregarded 
by the Churches of Rome or Milan, and through them made its 
impress on the Churches even of Gaul and Spain.™ 


This is the context in which Chrysostom wrote his treatise “to heal the 
scandalized throughout the world” (Prol. 2). Like other early Christian 
apologies, his work was called forth by life itself, and the actual resis- 
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tance of existing religious and political conditions.?0? 
It has already been shown that Chrysostom deals with two types 
of scandal in his other writings: 
1. “discredit to religion occasioned by the conduct of a re- 
ligious person;” and 
2. “something that hinders reception of the faith or obedience 
to the divine law; an occasion of unbelief or moral lapse,” 
specifically the crucified Messiah (cf. Rom. 9:33) and the 
suffering of the saints. 
Let us now consider his approach to scandal in our treatise. He does not 
concern himself with the first kind of scandal, viz., the disrepute into 
which unworthy ecclesiastics had brought the church, especially before 
pagans and Jews.* Rather, he emphasizes the positive results of the 
situation, and especially the affirmative benefits to the pagans (22.1-16). 
In fact, it is known that, as a result of the synod of the Oak and his 
first exile (June-July 403), his popularity with the Jews had increased. 
For in an extemporaneous speech delivered on his return, he remarked: 
Behold what great results have been wrought by the stratagems 
of my enemies. They have augmented your zeal, inflamed your 
affectionate longing for me, and procured me lovers in hun- 
dreds. Formerly, I was beloved by my own people only; now 
even the Jews pay me respect. My enemies hoped to sever me 
from my own friends; and, instead, they have brought even 
aliens into our ranks. (Socrates 6.16. Tr. Stephens, pp. 336 f.) 
Certainly his positive approach in this treatise was also owing to his 
aim of curing the scandalized, rather than fomenting their wounds.?9? 
He is, therefore, largely concerned with the second type of scandal, 
the affront to faith, His understanding of the genesis of such scandal, 
that it comes from the weakness of the scandalized, and not from the 
events themselves, is the same as in his other writings. Thus he discourses 
at length upon the scandal of the cross (15-17) and the sufferings 


200. JORDAN, p. 214. 
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of the apostles (14), events which epitomize this aspect of scanda].203 
In justifying the afflictions of the saints, he relies mostly upon reason, 
as one would expect in an apologetic treatise, in contradistinction to 
his treatment of the same theme in the first homily De statuis. 


STRUCTURE 


The third element of Scand. which reveals that it is an apology 
in its structure. To facilitate the following remarks about literary struc- 
ture, an outline of the treatise is appended below. 


Outline of Scand. 
A. Introduction (Prologue, chap. 1) 
1) Aim of the treatise: to heal those afflicted with the disease of 


scandal 
2) Method 
. Cause of the scandal: mepiepyía (2-4) 
. Remedy (ce. 5-24) 
1) Belief in divine providence (5-8.13) 
a. Introduction (5) 
b. Demonstration from Scripture (6) 
c. Demonstration ex operibus (7-8.13) 
1. The cosmos (7.2-39) 
2. History (7.39-8.13) 


2) Other arguments to cure scandal, which presuppose belief in 
providence (8.14-24) 
a. One must wait for the end (c£Aoc) of events (8.14-11) 
b. The nature of scandal (12-18) 

1. Why God permits scandals (12) 

2. The source of scandal is subjective, not objective: it comes 
from the weakness of humanity and not from the events 
themselves (12.7-18) 

i. A noble soul is sufficient in itself for virtue, and does 
not need a teacher (13). 


O w 


203. Also in Ol. Ep. 7.3b-5e, pp. 142-54, 
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ii. The example of the apostolic church (14-15.6) shows: 
(a) That no man is hurt but by himself (15.7-16). 
iii. The example of the cross (17) 
iv. Conclusion (18) 
c. The prize of martyrdom, and other positive results of these 
events (19) 
d. The nature of suffering 
1. Trials and sufferings are the hallmark of the apostolic life 
(20.1-7) 
2. Ineffable reasons for suffering (20.8) 
3. IIxgaS3ozozott« (20.8-10) 
4. The agon (21) 
e. The benefit to pagans from these happenings (22.1-16) 
f. The benefit to the church at Constantinople: these events are 
the sign of its approbation (22.17-23) 
g. The punishment of the guilty (24) 


As a glance at the outline will show, the work has an artistic con- 
struction (hitherto unrecognized), typical of certain apologies.*™ It ends 
with the customary conclusion of apologies *to the Greeks" concerning 
the rewards of the just and the punishment of sinners.*” 

Most significant, the medical theme of therapeutic (Ocoaneta, Os- 
panevet) which, as the outline shows, constitutes the overall plan of 
the treatise, is common to other Greek apologies. Among these are the 
Paedagogus of Clement of Alexandria (1.1), Origen's Contra Celsum 
(8.51), the Ilavéerov or Medicine Chest of Epiphanius of Salamis and 
Chrysostom’s Adversus Oppugnatores vitae monasticae 1.2 f. and Ad- 
eersus Judaeos 1.1. The motif was further developed during the pagan 
reaction in the fourth century. Porphyry speaks of Christianity as a 
disease,*°* while Julian the Apostate invoked the aid of the pagan god, 
Asclepius, to heal the Galileans, whom he considered pestiferous.?"' The 
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accusation was then turned back against Hellenism by Theodoret of 
Cyrus, in his "Exx»wxóv Oepaneutixn malnuatov 7, Ebayyediniic An- 
Oslas €& “EdAnvixins quAocogixc extyvwotc, which Tillemont called “la 
dernière et la plus belle apologie du christianisme.” This work under- 
took to heal the pagans of their incredulity and dispose them to the 
humble reception of the truth.?° Theodoret makes extensive use of the 
theme of therapy in the Prologue (16 f.), Book 1 (1-9, 19, 87, 127), Book 
4 (3 f., 28) and briefly at the end (Book 12, 95-98). Like Chrysostom 
in our treatise (Prol. 4), he affirms that the only cure for such sickness 
is that of the Aóyoc (Cur. 4.3). Since there are many Chrysostomic 
echoes in Theodoret’s apology (e.g., 1.3, 5, 7), it may be that the notion 
of therapeutics is one of them. At any rate it is certain that the notion 
of 0sp&zetx which is used in our treatise belongs to Greek Christian apol- 
ogetics. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the title, theme and structure, it has been shown 
that there is much in favor of (and nothing inconsistent with) consider- 
ing the treatise, Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt, an apology. At this point 
one may add that to the trained ear the general tone of the work is 
apologetic. In comparison with the letters to Olympias, which were 
composed at the same time and circumstances, though some of the same 
themes appear (e.g., scandal), there is a different tone and emphasis. 
Whereas Olympias, presumably, is persuaded of the verities of the 
Christian faith such as providence, in the treatise these points are sys- 
tematically demonstrated. Malingrey writes aptly in this connection: 


Dans le texte que nous étudions, Jean discute plus qu'il n'ex- 
horte. Il s'agit essentiellement de réduire à néant l'orgueilleuse 
suffisance de l'homme, de lui faire admettre l'utilité de la souf- 
france et de l'aider à en tirer profit. D'où vient ce ton passionné, 
cette force contraignante? D'une culture littéraire qui rendait 
habile à convaincre, sans doute, mais aussi d'une expérience 
personnelle quotidiennement renouvelée qui veut éclairer «tous 
ceux qui, de par le monde, souffrent du scandale.”?!° 


208. Quoted by PIERRE Canivet, T'héodoret de Cyr: Thérapeutique des maladies 
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The combination of a carefully arranged structure of sophisticated 
arguments, based largely upon reason, with an emotive and impassioned 
zeal in working them out, marks Chrysostom the apologist at his best. 
Recalling Aristotle’s distinction?" between Ayos and 70oc as means 
of proof in rhetoric, it may be observed that while his rational arguments 
appeal to the mind, his flame and vehemence in defending them work 
on another level to convince us of the truth. 

The treatise is directed to all the scandalized, which must include 
pagans (and Jews, one suspects) as well as Christians. There is internal 
evidence that pagans are also being addressed. For a large section is 
devoted to proving the existence of providence (5-8.13). From his 
treatise, Ad Stagirium, we know that the existence of providence was 
accepted de fide by Christians of the day.?? Further, as has been already 
noticed, the chapters which deal with suffering (20-21) show a totally 
different, approach from his treatment of the same subject in h. 1 de 
statuis. Finally, we note that he avoids mentioning the fall in chap. 
8 and utilizes instead the Greek concept of natural law.“ Other evidence 
intimating that pagans are being addressed is given below. 


ANALYSIS 


Chrysostom begins the treatise with a general statement of his 
purpose and method. 


Purpose ( Prologue) 


When physicians desire to heal someone sick, they must visit him 
in person in order to practice their art. But Chrysostom, who aims to 
heal all persons scandalized throughout the world, does not need to go 
into their houses or to ask them to expend money on their cure. It does 
not matter whether they are rich or poor, or situated at the ends of the 
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earth: he can, situated in one place, effect their cure without instru- 
ments or drugs. 

The comparison of the physician, common to writers of the second 
sophistic,?4 goes back to the Stoics, who joined ethics and medicine and 
conceived of philosophy as “therapeutic of the soul.” Chrysippus, 
Galen and others wrote theatises on therapy for the maladies (m&07) 
of the soul.** 

The remedy which he will employ is that of Aóyoc, more effective 
than any other.?" The eulogy of the curative power of Adyoc that fol- 
lows is in the Stoic tradition and recalls the verses of Aeschylus?! cited 
by Cicero."? In De sacerdotio 4.3-5 Chrysostom had earlier expounded 
the important role of Aéyo¢ in Christian apologetics. Here Aóyog is said 
to be able “to check the foul streams of evil reasonings (Aoytcpot)" (Prol. 
4). As usual, he depreciates the “reasonings” of man.??° 

Finally, he sends his work along to all, and trusts that all will en- 
joy therapy, who consider what is said with strict attention (&xptfsux) 
and goodwill (evyvwwoobvy), which, as we know from Jn Gen. h. 4.5,?* 
are two necessary ingredients for the successful understanding of the 
Christian religion. 


Method (Chap. 1) 


In this chapter he explains his apologetic method more fully. The 
nature of his remedy is to heal the present disease, and to be a prophy- 
lactic against other mðn. 

For this notion, as for the image of the physician, he depends upon 


214. Examples from the second sophistic are given by MALINGREY, p. 54, n. f. 

215. PonLENz, 1, p. 150; 2, p. 82. 

216. SVF 3, p. 113, no. 461.9-11. 

217. Goncias of Leontini (d. 376 B.C.) is traditionally known as the discoverer 
of the power of Aóyoc. In his Encomium of Helen he wrote that AXóyoc is to the mind 
what drugs are to the body (Hel. 14; DK 2, p. 292). On the importance of Aóyoc in 
Greek culture see Jebb, 1, p. Ixxviii. 

218. P.V. 379. 

219. Tusc. 3.31.76. 

220. Sometimes, however, he speaks positively of Aoy:owot: Sac. 6.12; PG 48, 
687. Stag. 1.1; PG 47, 426 (cf. 4 Macc. 1:1); and Aeytouwde (= faculty of reason) as 
in In Gen. h. 4.5 (PG 53, 44 xai tov Xoytouóv &vxelvnc) and here in Scand. 6.2, 

221. PG 53, 44. 
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the Stoics, who held that the philosophic life depended upon the health 
of the Aéyos, and when this was absent the person fell prey to passions 
(x05). To eure the diseased soul, the Stoics, beginning with Chrysippus, 
employed a double method: prophylaxis and de facto cure.??? 

Then he reiterates that his remedy will be effective only if the 
scandalized desire to learn and keep what is said. The cure cannot be 
worked by necessity and force (&v&yxv xal Big) upon one who does not 
want it and does not accept the divine oracles (Scripture). 

Whereas in the Prologue the cure was described generally as Aó*voc, 
at this point it is specifically said to be composed of two elements: 
(1) the divine Scriptures and (2) empirical experience: 476 79v vpoYu- 
tay &ġroðeltews (1.5). In this way correction (81690c01c)*?? will be avail- 
able to those who do not accept the Scriptures—if they desire it. Of these 
two components, the Scriptures are more important, because one must 
believe that the revelation (&xógoxoiw) of God is more trustworthy than 
things empirically seen.?* Hence, among those who are not corrected 
by this treatise, a heavier penalty awaits those who accept the Scrip- 
tures—but do not profit from them. 

Thus Chrysostom defines the two bases of his apologetic Aóoc 
(revelation and empiricism), the first aimed at Christians and the sec- 
ond at non believers. He thus envisions that his work will be read by 
both. 


Cause of the scandal: xeoweyio (2-4) 


Just as in Plato's Apology Socrates’ explanation of the causes (tà 
attix) of the prejudice (3:x8027) against him constitutes the first part 
of his defense (20c-24b), so here Chrysostom begins his apology by ex- 
plaining the cause (7 aitix) of the accusation against providence. 

The cause of the scandal is 7 zoAvzQ&yuov x«l msplspyog vou, 
which wants to know all the causes of everything, and is contentious 
about the incomprehensible (&xaréAnnrov) and ineffable providence 


222. PoHLENZ, 1, pp. 141 ff.; 2, p. 82. 

223. Chrysostom more commonly uses à1óp8ccic in reference to divine chastise- 
ment of sinners (cf. Heb. 9:10, Acts 24:2). For example, in h. 16.8 on Romans Chry- 
sostom writes that God did everything in his power to bring about the "correction" 
(815 0c cw) of the pharaoh, who nevertheless remained &ótó20c oz (PG 60, 560). 

224. Cf, 4.7-8. 
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(xgóvowv) of God. In short, scandal results from meddling with (Teprep- 
yaCeo0a1) and investigating (xoAumpxyyoveiv) shamelessly the infinite 
(améeavtov) providence, which is past finding out (avegtyviaotov; 2.1).225 

This is the same accusation leveled against the Anomoeans, who 
claimed to know the essence of God, and the argument is almost identi- 
cal. Chapters two and there of Scand. are in fact a précis of Incompre- 
hens. h. 1-5. One should not be surprised at this, for it was regular prac- 
tice for an ancient rhetor to quote himself thus, as R.C. Jebb points 
out in his Attie Orators.??9 

The demonstration that God’s providence is incomprehensible 
and should not be investigated commences with the familiar??? citation 
of Rom. 11:33: *O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God: how unsearchable (dveZepevnt«) are his judgments and 
his ways past finding out,” (aveéryviaerot; 2.2-7). He concludes that it is 
uavia and &móyowx to try to comprehend the unsearchable (rà &vz&i- 
yviaota%) and have an explanation of the entire providence of God. 

He recalls that Paul states that our knowledge is limited;?2 most 
of it is stored up for the future.**® Paul's advice in Rom. 9:20 should be 
obeyed: “Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus?"??? The interpretation of this verse closely follows that of 
Incomprehens. h. 2: Paul demands obedience and silence from the one 
who is seeking to understand God’s providence. He must not resist or 
meddle, but imitate the clay as it follows the potter.?! Elsewhere, in 
his commentary on Romans, Chrysostom writes that the purpose of 
this verse is to repress excessive curiosity, and to teach that providence 
is incomprehensible and transcends human intelligence. Paul does not 
say that the questions raised by mankind are insoluble, but that it is 


225. The incomprehensibility of divine providence is asserted by Chrysostom 
in similar terms in h. 16.7 f. on Romans (PG 60, 558-60) and in h. 19.4 f. on Ephe- 
sians (PG 62, 132-34). 

226. Reprint, New York, 1962, 1:Ixxii (cf. cxxiv). 

227. Cf. Incomprehens. h. 1.255 ff. See also Stag. 1.7 (PG 47, 441). In Gen. h, 4.5 
(PG 53, 44). 

228. 1 Cor. 8:2 = Incomprehens. h. 2.468-472. 

229. 4 Cor. 13:9-12 = Incomprehens. h.1.69-153. 

230. Cf. Incomprehens. h. 2.294-808; 327-356, esp. 306, 352. 

231. Cf. Scand, 2.17 with. Incomprehens. h. 2.166-178; Scand. 2.18 with h. 2. 
190-193. Also see Stag. 1.7; PG 47, 442. 
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unlawful to raise them at all.?3? 

Chapter two of Scand. is ended with a description of God in apopha- 
tic (negative) terms, which rivals any similar passage in the homilies 
De Incomprehensibili.?95 The chief of his negative attributes is, as we 
expect, incomprehensibility to men and angels alike. 

In chapter three he proves that God is incomprehensible to the 
supernal powers, and known fully only to the Son and the Spirit, with 
the same arguments used in the homilies De incomprehensibili. The only 
new one is an exegesis of Sir. 3:21-23: “search not out the things that 
are above thy strength. But what is commanded thee, think thereupon 
.. for more things are shewed unto thee than men understand." He 
interprets: nature (pve) does not suffice for the knowledge of all things. 
Man does not learn by himself (otxofev), but receives knowledge of 
most things from above (Xvo0ev), since they are too great to be com- 
prehended by human intelligence. Why therefore does one strive "to 
search the deeper things" by himself, when most knowledge comes from 
another source and transcends reflection (gpévyew)? This is Paul's 
meaning in 1 Cor. 4:7: “and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 
received it?" Chrysostom is apparently emphasizing man's need to 
receive both natural and supernatural knowledge from God, rather than 
to discover it himself. His final advice is to cease from such contention 
(ptAoverxix) and heed Sirach's advice: ^A man need not to say, what is 
this? wherefore is that? for he hath made all things for their uses" (39:21). 

In another place Chrysostom discusses the incomprehensibility of 
divine providence as evident in “scientific” knowledge.** The marvels 
of natural science, which cannot be explained, are the work of providence 
and point to its incomprehensibility. (Needless to say, the examples 
chosen reflect more the scientific ignorance of the time than actual 
unknowability; but it would not be difficult to find more valid argu- 
ments, e.g., why the powerful digestive juices of the stomach do not 
dissolve the stomach itself). For example, the earth reposes upon water; 
but it is not known whether the earth supports the sky, or the latter is 
borne by the water under the earth.*35 Why is man so small and placed 


232. Hom. 16.7; PG 60, 558. 

233. Hom. 2.190-193; h. 3.53-59. 

234. In Ep. ad Eph. h. 19.3-4; PG 62, 131 f. 

235. This example occurred earlier in Bastu’s h. 1.9B-10. In Hezaemeron (pp. 
122-26 Giet). 
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so low beneath the heavens? Why are the regions of the north and south 
uninhabitable? Why are the nights longer in winter and shorter in sum- 
mer? Whence comes excessive cold and heat? Thus what distinguishes 
providence as it appears in nature is that it contains something inexplic- 
able in its designs: totto phota mpovolac &otl, tò tole AÓYouc hiv 
&roppf,couc elvat. Indeed, if this did not check our confidence (Siévor- 
av), some might have claimed that man was the author of the whole. 
Last, he advises men to refrain from vain curiosity about natural science, 
because the physical world was made for him, not he for it; and so re- 
verts to the classical Greek sense of meoeoyia as research into the natural 
sciences. 

Chapter four of Scand. contains a discussion of Gen. 1:31 as a pro- 
phetic rebuke to megtepyia. Moses’ statement, “and God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was very good,” precludes the untimely 
judgment of foolish individuals, ready to attack the creation at its in- 
ception. For the original creation contained not only light, but dark- 
ness; not only fruits, but thorns, venomous snakes, hurricanes, man- 
eating animals, noxious plants, etc., from which men were to be scan- 
dalized and beget heresies.**° 

The existence of harmful animals and plants and the detrimental 
actions of nature were an Epicurean objection against the Stoic doctrine 
of providence.**” The Stoics dealt with the evil in creation by showing 
the utility of seeming evils.” Plotinus tried to show the utility of 
insects.” Origen pointed to snake poison as a means of healing,™° In 
De stat.“ Chrysostom argues that these disturbing elements are good 
because they prevent man from divinizing nature. 

Here in chap. 4 of Scand. the Epicurean objection against prov- 
idence is met by Moses’ account of the creator (Syutoveyéc) praising 
his creation part by part and as a whole,*” designed to prevent anyone 


236. Note that Chrysostom makes no reference to the fall, and asserts that there 
were evils in the first creation. 

237. Cf. Puiro, De proe. Fg. 2.43-68 (9:486-504 LCL). Lucretius 5.195-234. 

238. Cf. PouLENz, 1, p. 100; 2, p. 57. Also Eznix or Kors, quoted in CANIVET, 
Histoire, p. 97 n. 6. 

239. De prov. 2.9. 

240. In Gen. Comm. 1.28; PG 12, 26. Cf. Nemesius, p. 62, 14. 

241. Hom. 10. 4-5; PG 49, 116, 118. 

242. Gen. 1:4 and 31. 
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from meddling with the physical world. Again we see Chrysostom re- 
verting to the original connotation of weptepyt« as fruitless research in 
the natural sciences. 

Now the apologetic value of this verse is shown: having heard 
that God approves of his creation thus, one need not seek another test 
(Sx%cavov) or demonstration (&mó9eiw) of its beauty, or ask: How is it 
beautiful? The decree (&769261:c) of the creator is clearer than a pragmatic 
demonstration (rig dik tõv Zoywv &model~ews). Here Chrysostom refers 
to the two elements of his argument as revelation (4x69xc:c) and rational 
demonstration (aéde.21¢), and asserts that the former carries more 
weight than the latter (as in 1.4). 

The same concept was earlier used by Basil in his homilies on the 
Hexaemeron (ca. 370). The certitude of revealed truth is here opposed 
to the probability (z102»6v)?9? of science, which deals in theories.?^ The 
faith of believers must be stronger than the logical demonstrations 
of science: tå ye &rhoty tc mlotews loyupórtepov Eotw c7ÓV Aoyixddy mro- 
SciZcewy.4 This point of view excluded the scientific explanation of 
nature in the tradition of Posidonius.™ 

Chrysostom now adds that Moses’ statement in Gen. 1:31 by itself 
constitutes an d&mode.4:c, in the sense that an inexperienced person 
buying drugs will first show them to a physivian, and upon his approval 
requires no further &xó8eg£c of their usefulness. Thus by the state- 
ment of divine approval Moses wished to eliminate all shameless 7zp:sp- 
yia of those who were to enjoy the creation afterwards. If Moses’ witness 
(uxptuptav) does not satisfy one, and he wishes to make a philosophical 
inquiry (74756:c) about created things, he will be shipwrecked in a strait 
of reasonings (Aeyicuóv) and, unable to find an explanation for each 
created thing, will stander many that he now thinks good. 

The reasoning faculty of man (Aoy:cuóz) is so weak, that people 
have opposite views about the creation. The Greeks admired it beyond 
measure and believed it a god." The antipodal view was held by Mani- 


243. The concept of probability may derive from CanNEADpEs (cf. Emite Brt- 
HIER, Histoire de la Philosophie [ Paris, 1967] 1,2, p. 342). 

244. Hom. 1.10 f., p. 130 Gir; h. 3.8, pp. 232-234 GIET. 

245. Hom. 1.10D, p. 130 GIET. 

246. PoHLENz, 1, p. 453. Cf. AucusTINE, Encheir. 9. 

247. Cf. PLATO, Tim. 37d. Cnunvsosrow expresses the same view in De stat. 
h. 10.3 (PG 49, 114). In Ep. 2 ad Cor. h. 21.4 (PG 61, 546). De diab. tent, h. 2.3 (PG 
49, 261). It also occurs in the Clementine liturgy (Brightman, LEW, p. 18, 11.9 f.). 
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cheans and other heretics, who said that it is not the work of a good 
god, or else cut off a part of it, which was assigned to a spontaneous 
matter and said to be unworthy to be made by God. Thus Chrysostom 
shows that man's reason cannot obtain the truth about the cosmos; it 
must be quelled and be made to cling to Moses’ words, “And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very good." 

Chapter four ends with an analysis of real and apparent goods and 
evils. Are luxury, laughter and pleasure good? But Solomon says, “It 
is better to go to the house of mourning, than to go to the house of 
feasting” (Eccl. 7:2). The [Manicheans] say night is evil, and Chryso- 
stom counters with a eulogy of night. Similarly, disease, affliction, pov- 
erty have positive spiritual results, as Matt. 7:13 f. shows. All these 
examples manifest the weakness of human judgement. 

In conclusion he recommends that in the face of God's economies 
(olxovourdv)*48 and his creatures, one should maintain the silence of 
clay.249 


Remedy (5-24) 
Belief in divine providence (5.-8.13) 


Before analyzing his argument here, it is instructive to examine 
his general apologetic method concerning providence, which is found in 
his early treatise, Ad Stagirium. In an effort to console Stagirius, a 
monk who has become possessed by a demon (which perhaps signifies 
epilepsy), he writes: 

If I were writing to one of the unbelievers (toro), either 

those who think that all things happen by chance (abtoparec) 

[ie. Epicureans],%° or those who entrust the providence of 


248. The Greek patristic use of the term “economy” (otxovoula), referring to 
the entirety of God's providential order, is best explained by G. L. Prestige, God 
in Patristic Thought (London, 1959), pp. 57 ff. 

249. Cf. Rom. 9:21. 

250. Cf. ARISTOTLE, Ph. 196a24 (DK 2:101; = Demokritos A69). EusEBIUS, 
P.e. 14.23.14 f. (DK 2:95; = Demokritos A.43). For further references consult 
EDUARD ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
(1923; reprint, Hildesheim, 1963) 3,1, pp. 442 f. This Epicurean belief was combatted 
by Dionysius or ALEXANDRIA in his IIzgi piceas. It also seems to be referred to 
in the Clementine liturgy: mapapQetpdvtmy 38 TOv dvOpcdimwv tov quatxóy vópov xal 
thy xtlotw notè uiv abtéuartov voutakvzov (Bricutman, LEW, p. 18, 11.8 f.). 
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the cosmos to evil demons,? I would need much diligence 
first to expel the erroneous view and then to persuade them 
of the true providence of the whole. Then I would turn my 
Aoyos to comfort. But since by the grace of God you know 
the Scriptures from infancy, and have accepted the true and 
saving doctrines (ŝóyparta) from infancy, you therefore believe 
accurately (&xp:Bóc) that God cares about everything, and 
especially about those who believe in him.: Thus I shall 
omit this part, and make a beginning at another point (Ad 
Stag. 1.2; PG 47, 427). 


Thus he distinguishes two parts in the argument concerning providence: 
(1) the proof that there is a providence, consisting of the refutation of 
false 1deas and demonstration of the truth, which is directed to unbe- 
lievers; and (2) an argument addressed to Christians, which presupposes 
belief in providence and attempts to understand it more profoundly 
and justify its ways. Essentially the same distinction was made by 
Seneca in De prov. 1.4: “tu non dubitas de providentia, sed quereris?.?9 


291. Cunvsosrow combats this doctrine in Daemones non gubernare mundum 
h. 1.6 (PG 49, 253 f.) where he writes that some dare to say that demons govern 
(8.01xo8ot). (The verb 8txeiv was associated with the Stoic doctrine that fate 
rules the world [see SVF 4, s.v.]).[To refute this belief he shows how demons actually 
govern. For example, God let the demons go into a herd of swine, which then were 
drowned, in order to teach that the demons are mad. Another indication of this 
is the way the demon despoiled Job. What disorder existing in the world leads people 
to believe that our affairs are governed by demons? Then Chrysostom turns to 
arguments in favor of providence. The same aberrant doctrine, that demons govern 
the world, is also mentioned by him in h. 1.1 De fato et providentia (PG 50, 751) and 
h. 18.3 in Ep. 1 ad Cor. (PG 61, 148). In the latter passage he writes: *others refer 
the fashioning (3yu:0vpytav) of the cosmos and providence to demons." This sen- 
tence suggests that he is referring to the gnostics. There was, however, a doctrine 
among the Stoics concerning three providences (mpóvota:), the third of which be- 
longed to the demons (PonrEwz, 2, p. 174). 

252. Note that the prelude to consoling the sufferer is removal of an erroneous 
intellectual point of view. This was the traditional method of consolation employed 
by philosophers, expecially the Stoics (cf. Cicero, Tusc. 3.76. PonLENz, 1, pp. 150- 
91; 2, p. 82). 

253. Here Chrysostom espouses the doctrine of universal and individual prov- 
idence, which first appears, it seems, in Philo (Harry AusrRYN Worsow, Philo 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1968] 2, p. 293). 

254. De prov. 1.4; p. 11 WALTZ. 
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It corresponds to the arrangement of arguments found in our treatise, 
where the so-called remedy consists of two parts: an argument in favor 
of the existence of divine providence (5-8.13), and other arguments, 
which assume this belief and attempt to deepen our understanding 
of the actions of providence (8.14-24).755 

Chrysostom's method of proving the ezistence of divine providence 
is seen in chapters 5-8.13 of our treatise. 

Chapter five begins with an imagined response to his previous 
admonition not to investigate divine providence. In the manner of the 
diatribe someone queries, “are you not desirous for me to know distinctly 
and believe that God oversees everything?" He replies that there is a 
set limit to investigation, which is faith: "if you know and have persuad- 
ed yourself, do not inquire (uy Cyret).” If, on the contrary, you have 
not persuaded yourself and doubt, it is easy to ascertain the existence 
of providence. 

That God's providence is manifest to all is Chrysostom's consistent 
view in his writings. If one doubts that a power presides over the cosmos, 
he is more foolish (&voncócspoc) than all.59 Similarly in Daemones non 
gubernare mundum??? he writes: “Could anything be more mad or sen- 
seless than those living in such good order (cbza£í«) to say that we are 
bereft of the providence of God? If someone contends that the sun is 
dark and cold, he proves by the opinion his extreme derangement. So 
if one doubts the providence of God, he is more liable to the accusation 
of madness. The sun is not as bright as the providence of God is plain".?5 

The argument of chapter five continues in this vein: everywhere 
one goes in nature he will find clear reminders (5zouv/juxrx) of prov- 
idence, whose voice, referred to in Ps. 19 (18):3, is more distinet than 
a human voice: *There is no speech or language, where their voice is 
not heard." Thus the cosmos in itself is a persuasive demonstration of 
providence. 


Demonstration from Scripture (6) 


According to his principle enunciated at 1.4 and 4.7, revelation 


255. The argument concerning the existence of providence is not necessarily 
directed only to pagans, for eleswhere Chrysostom separates pagans, who are con- 
vinced that the world is governed by something (81o1«etc0x:), from Christians and 
pagans, who despair of this fact (In Ep. ad Eph. h. 19.3; PG 62, 131). 

256. In Ep. ad Eph. h. 119.4; PG 62, 132. 

257. Daem. non gub. mundum h. 1.6; PG 49, 253. 

258. Cf. Minucius FeLix, Octavius 17.3; 35.4 f. 
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is a more valid proof than pragmatic demonstration. Here he states 
that the declaration (amémactc) of God suffices for those of goodwill 
(cdyvauovec) even before empirical demonstration. He proceeds to 
show from Scripture not only God's providence, but also his intense 
love (opodp6v £gcx) for us. In this connection he discusses biblical 
hermeneutics, and argues that it is incorrect to understand the scriptural 
images about God’s love in the literal sense—which is insufficient. 
Other instances in which Chrysostom did not advocate a literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible have been collected by Foerster, who tried to 
show that he disagreed with the canons of strict Jiteral interpretation 
laid down by the Antiochene school.” 

The argument in chapter six is that Scripture uses images and ex- 
amples (stxdvac, brodelyyata, nmapadelyuata) of human love (ewe), 
providence and kindness (xyScpovia) to show God's unquenchable love 
for humanity. We are not merely to understand the examples, but to 
transcend them by reasoning (6.2). Further on Chrysostom calls this a 
rule (x«xvmv) for the correct interpretation of Scripture (6.8). The use 
of such images does not mean that they are adequate to show God's 
love, but that they are able to show it more than anything else because 
they are familiar to people (6.2): Obd2 ç &pxobvrx deiEat tò qQUxcpov 
Tapaye talta, QAN wo Ywoptux colo axovover xal TOV &ANOV UEAAOV 
duvaueva etar toto. With almost the same words the rabbis dis- 
counted the anthropomorphisms in Seripture: "we describe God by 
terms borrowed from his creations in order to cause them to sink into 
the ear”.*®° Philo, Jmmut. 2.54 gives the same explanation: such anthro- 
pomorphic expressions “are introduced for the instruction of the many,” 
and, according to Somn. 1.40.237, to aid *the ways of the thinking of the 
duller folk."?9 One could cite Chrysostom, Stag. 1.5,?9? totro, 6cov &- 
xovoal ce Suvxróv, ciontan and Berakot 31b, “The Torah speaks ac- 
cording to the language of men.”26 


208". The same argument is developed in Stag. 1.5; PG 47, 436-437. 

259. Tu. Forrster, Chrysostomus in seinem Verhiltniss zur antiochenischen 
Schule (Gotha, 1869), pp. 23 ff. THEoponE or Mopsuestia also rejected the anthropo- 
morphisms of the Old Testament (Robert Devreesse, Essai sur T'héodore de Mop- 
sueste [ Vatican City, 1948] pp. 66-68). 

260. Mekilta, Bahodesh, 4, F. p. 65a; W, p. 73b; HR, p. 215; L, II, 221. Quoted 
by Wotrson, Philo, 1, p. 135. 

261. Ibid., 1, p. 116. 

262. PG 47, 437. 

263. Ibid., 1, p. 135. 
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Here, the passages which are adduced to show God's providence 
and love for humanity include: | 


Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? yea, they may for- 
get, yet will I not forget thee (Is. 49:15). 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him (Ps. 103:13). 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him (Matt. 7:11)? 


With such images one must transcend the given measure in order to 
see the ineffable excess (&patov 5zspBoA/v) of his love. 

In addition to the gauge of nature used in the above quotations, 
the measurement of distance is also employed—not that his love is 
commensurable, but because the interval was known to the audience: 


For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his mercy 
toward them that fear him. As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions from us (Ps. 103: 
11-12; also Is. 55:8-9). 
Another grosser image is used in Hosea 11:8: *mine heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled together." This anthropomorphie 
image is resorted to, not that one should have human thoughts about 
God, but to show how indissoluble his love is. Other gross images of 
divine love?9?* must also be transcended.?e! 


263*. Is. 62:5, Jonah 4:10 f., Is. 45:11. 

264. It is possible to detect the influence of Origen in Chrysostom's habitually 
negative attitude towards the anthropopathisms and anthropomorphisms of Scrip- 
ture, which he characterizes as “very gross" (xayutéty) or "very heavy" (Bapur&- 
tn) expressions (Scand., 6.11-13). Cf. /ncomprehens. h. 1.317-20 (p. 128 M.), 364-72 
(pp. 132-34). h. 2. 121-23 (p. 196). h. 3. 122 (p. 196), 167-81 (pp. 200-02), 274-76 (p. 
210), 316-27 (pp. 212-14). h. 4.217-33 (p. 246), 271-80 (p. 250), 288-308 (p. 252). In 
the Origenist controversy, as mentioned above, Chrysostom sheltered the Nitrian 


monks, known as the tall brethren, “who embraced Origen's doctrine of a purely 


spiritual Deity, and were determined adversaries of the more sensuous and anthropo- 
morphite school" (Stephens, p. 307). He refused to join Epiphanius and Theophilus 
in the official condemnation of Origen's writings (see Malingrey, Jean Chrysostome : 
Lettres à Olympias, pp. 26-28). 

Of course, the rejection of all human predicates of God in their literal sense 
had been made before Origen by the translators of the Septuagint (cf. C, T. Fnrrscn, 
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In these texts the doctrine (i265e1%1¢) of God's ineffable providence 
shines brighter than the sun: 
Look! He has exhibited the father (Matt. 7:9 f.), the mother 
(Is. 49:15), the bridegroom (Is. 62:5), the interval of heaven 
and earth (Ps. 103:11 f.), the gardener toiling on vegetables 
(Jonah 4:10 f.), the architect of future creations (Is. 45:11), 
the violent lover who is disturbed if he pains the beloved even 
with words (Hos. 11:8)—and he showed that the goodness of 
God surpasses all these with the interval between goodness and 
evil (Matt. 7:11; 6.22). 
With this characteristic rhetorical summary the scriptural proof for 
the existence of providence is completed. 


Demonstration ex operibus (7-8.13) 


Chrysostom now turns to the empirical demonstration: amdéderkt¢ 
dia THY Épyov «orOv (7.1). The demonstration “from works” was So- 
cratic in origin, and originally referred to the proof of the existence of 
the gods through the works of creation: ££xpx?, cor ta Epya abta&v 6pOvct 
ceBcobat xai cw robs Oeotc.28 This argument was inherited by the 
Stoics, who emphasized the cosmic harmony as source for the knowledge 
of God.?96 Christians, as will be shown, extended the works of God to 
include not only the physical universe, but also God's benefits to man 
in history. 

The pragmatic demonstration, Chrysostom writes, is intended for 
the unspiritual (z4Awot)), stubborn (8uczz:i0ctc) and materialistic (a5- 
tocapxec), since those of good will (ebyvdpovec) are satisfied with the 
demonstration from Scripture. The demonstration is necessarily in- 


The Anti-anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch [Princeton, 1943]), by Philo 
and the rabbis (cf. Worrsow, Philo, 1, pp. 116, 135), by the (Jewish-Christian) 
Ebionites (cf. HANs-JoAcniM Scuoeps, Jewish Christianity, tr. Douctas R. A. Hare 
[ Philadelphia, 1969], pp. 92 f.) and by other church fathers, including Justin (Dial. 
56.1; 60.2,5; 114.3; 127.3,5; 128.1. See E. R. Goopenoucu, The Theology of Justin 
Martyr [ Jena, 1923] pp. 122-38, esp. 126), and CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Str. 6.11. 
68). For later references see WALTER J. BURGHARDT, The Image of God in Man ac- 
cording to Cyril of Alexandria (Woodstock, Md., 1957), chap. 2. 

265. XENOPHON, Mem. 4.3.13. 

266. M. Spanneut, Le stoicisme des Pères de l'Église de Clément de Rome à Clé- 
ment d'Alexandrie (Paris, 1957), pp. 255-57. 
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complete, since it is impossible to represent even the least part of divine 
providence, which is infinite (&etpoc) and ineffable (&oxcoc) in things 
seen and unseen. Elsewhere he states that it is a proof of the infinity (¢- 
vetpix) of providence, that we do not sense it in all that happens.?9? The 
proof will be made from things visible (7.1). 

At this point it is expedient to mention that his empirical proof 
for the existence of providence has two parts: (1) the cosmological 
and (2) the historical.268 These two aspects of providence were sartior 
mentioned by Tertullian, Adv. Marc: “Enimvero, prius est, ut eum 
probes esse per quae deum probari oportet, per opera, tune deinde per 
beneficia."*9 Their true origin seems to lie in the liturgy, specifically 
in the great prayer of thanksgiving of the anaphora with its laudatory 
narrative of God's kindnesses towards humanity. According to A. Baum- 
stark, paraphrase of this prayer played a large, not as yet thoroughly 
explored, role in the preaching and teaching of the early church.27 
Particularly, the anaphoric prayer of thanksgiving influenced the early 
Christian notion of providence, under which was subsumed all of his- 
tory." In the so-called Clementine liturgy, contained in the eighth 
book of the Apostolic Constitutions,272 which were compiled at Antioch 
or its environs ca. A.D. 350-80 and represent the Syrian liturgy,?73 it 
is explicitly stated that the theme of the thanksgiving prayer of the 
anaphora is providence, zpóvoux.?74 

In a homily delivered at Antioch around A.D. 390, Chrysostom 
describes the contents of the thanksgiving as follows: 


The fearful mysteries are called thanksgiving (edyaptotia) 
because they are the recollection of many kindnesses (evepyern- 


267. Cf. Stag. 5; PG 47, 437. 

268. Cf. Nowak, p. 106. 

269. Adv. Marc. 1.17.1; 1, 458 CC. 

270. Quoted by Paverp, p. 475. On the early history of the thanksgiving, con- 
sult Grecory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, (Westminster, 1945), pp. 244 ff. 

271. JAROSLAV PELIKAN, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition, The Christian 
Tradition (Chicago, 1971) 1: p. 38. 

272. A.C. 8.5-15. 

273. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Vol. 4 (Oxford, 1896), 
pp. xxviii-xxix. Also QuAsTEN, Patrology, 2, pp. 184 f. SCHAFF, 3, pp. 526 f. A. Han- 
NACK, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis auf Eusebius (1904; reprint, Leipzig. 
1958), 2, 2, pp. 484-88. | 

274, Cf. BRIGHTMAN, p. 15, l. 9 and p. 19, 1.9, 
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p&rov), and the crown (rd xeQ&A«tov) of the providence of 
God is displayed: for if birth from a virgin is a great wonder, 
where shall we place the slaughter??'5 Thus the priest orders 
us to give thanks: for the created world (olxovyévyc)?”* and 
for earlier things, things now, and things which will be ours 
in the future. (In Matt. h. 25/[26.3; PG 57, 331) 


Paverd explains that this presupposes a twofold division of the prayer, 
in which thanks are given for: 
the cosmos, and acts of salvation history: 
past (O.T.) 
present (N.T.), including death and resurrection of Christ, and 
future, e.g. of the kingdom.*?? 
Elsewhere Chrysostom also distinguishes two separate aspects of the 
thanksgiving: 
for the created world (oixovuévy), and 
for the common goods (Jn Ep. 2 ad Cor. h. 2.5; PG 61, 398) 
—which, Paverd comments, are to be understood as the goods of salva- 
tion.?78 
Chrysostom’s allusions to the prayer are vague, perhaps because 
it was given extemporaneously within certain set guidelines, as the great 
number of west Syrian anaphoras witnesses." At any rate the structure 
of the anaphora as described by Chrysostom corresponds to the contents 
of chapters seven and eight of Scand. Indeed, Brightman cites these 
chapters as evidence for the thanksgiving prayer of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople,*®° and is followed in this by Lietzmann,**! pp. 139-40. 
Paverd, on the contrary, argues that these chapters could have been 
composed simply on the basis of Scripture, without any dependence 
upon the anaphora. Nonetheless, he admits that there are strong simi- 
larities: “tatsächlich muss man gestehen, dass man in der Reihenfolge 
die Chrysostomos einhàált, leicht die Struktur namentlich der Anaphoren 


275. Cf. Scand. 8.5: téhog tò xepcAntov TOv dYvaÜOv sloyácaro x«l tov Ylóv čr- 
otete Tov ÉxuTOD. 

276. On the special sense of olxouuévr see Paverd, p. 214. 

277. PAVERD, pp. 267 f. 

278. Ibid., p. 273. 

279. Ibid., pp. 270 f. 

280. BRIGHTMAN, pp. 479, 11.22-40 and 533, 11.24-28. 

281. Messe und Herrenmahl, Bonn, 1956. 
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von Basileios und den AK erkennen kann.”282 
The analogous elements of Scand. and of the thanksgiving of the 
Clementine liturgy (and of other anaphoras) are listed below. 


Scand. 


7.2-39: the cosmos 
7.39-8.13: salvation history 


Old Testament 
8.1: ópoŭ mados tov d&vOowzov... 
tov Euoutoy évanéfeto vóuov 


8.2: Kai bua 0832 obtmc abrdv 
3 3 A f g 
EYKATEAITEV, AX TeGovTa xx bro- 
oxehiabévta Exyvaoiov ... 


8.3: ’Exerd} 8£ tocottov zootdw- 
xav Sdpov oi mohol vOv a&vOed- 
TOV, THY BNO TIS qQuoiuj; dida- 
oxahlas AéYco pédeiav, odde oð- 
TOG MUTOUG X&TÉÀAUXEV ... GAA’ Ë- 
HELVE XTA. 


8.4: xal od Ot£unev E apy Éoc 
Téhoug TkvtTe TtotV xal Tpayua- 
tevouevos Úrèp tod yévoug ToU $- 


p.ecépou. 


New Testament 
8.6: quotation of Ps. 106:2 


F. E. Brightman, Liturgies East- 
ern and Western 


— A.C. (p. 15, 1.8; p. 16, 1.19) 
= A.C. (p. 16, 118; p. 20, 1.12) 


= A.C. (p. 16, L31): x&v «à mor- 
civ vópoy dédaxag xr EUputoy 


This sentiment often appears in 
west Syrian anaphoras—always 
in connection with original sin.” 


= A.C. (p. 18, 17-10): napa- 
pNerpavtwy è tTHv &vÜpomov tov 
qucotxóv vÓuoy ... ox tlxcac TAX- 
volar ġa% Gvabslhxc xTÀA. 


— Liturgy of Chrysostom (p. 322, 
1.9-11): x«i obx anéotng mvc« 
ToL@v Ewo juss sig tov obpavov 
AVIY YES. 


= Liturgy of Basil (p. 322, 
11.13-17) 


282. PAVERD, pp. 474-97, esp. 487, 489 f. 


283. Ibid., p. 482. 
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8.7: tabta a&xavta Sotoraro Ou = A.C. (p. 20, 11.3-7): xXe«v &à- 
of ... iva tunO7 tod Oavarou tà Tulay Umootasg ... iva maQoug Av- 
vetpa ... tva madevO7¢ xapteolay, oy x«l Oavarou ÈÉEANTAL tobtouc dy’ 
iva pndév ce TOv tod mapdvtoc obc mapeyéveto™4 

Biou Aur 


Having noted the parallels between chapters seven and eight of 
Scand. and the thanksgiving of the contemporary Syrian anaphora,” 
from which, apparently, comes the twofold division of his proof of the 
existence of providence ex operibus, it is time to examine more closely 
the first part of this proof, the cosmological. 


Proof of the Existence of Providence 
from the Physical Cosmos (7.2-39) 


Origin 


The demonstration of the existence of providence from the order 
and beauty of the cosmos penetrated early Christianity from Stoicism. 
The teological explanation of nature was from the first an important 
part of the Stoic teaching, which received canonical form through 
Panaetius and Posidonius, who taught that nature had created the 
world purposefully for the usufruct of man. Thereafter this argument 
was cherished in unbroken scholastic tradition and became an indis- 
pensable source for any defender of the belief in providence, including 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Nemesius of Emesa.?** In addition, the 
proof was, as we have seen, incorporated into the great eucharistic 
prayer of thanksgiving, as early as the First Epistle of Clement.?9? 


284. The results of Christ's death in both documents are the destruction of death 
and of suffering (r40oz) in human life, as in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, 
Dix p. 157. 

285. In the previons two pages. 

286. PonLENZ, 1, p. 99, 430 f. SVF 2, pp. 328-35, nos. 1132-67. On the pre-Stoic 
doctrine see W. THEILER, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung bis auf 
Aristoteles (Zürich, 1925). 

287. Cf. 1 Clement 20 and Spanneut, pp. 373 f. Also the Clementine liturgy 
(BRIGHTMAN, p. 15, L8; p. 16, 1.28). See A. Baumstark, Vom geschichtlichen Werden 
der Liturgie (Freiburg i.Br., 1923), p. 29, as quoted by JOHANNES STELZENBERGER, 
Die Beziehungen der frühchristlichen Sittenlehre sur Ethik der Stoa (Munich, 1933), 
p. 293. 
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Analysis of the cosmological proof 


God made the marvelous creation for man: for the nourishment 
of his body and the philosophy of his soul, as a road to the knowledge 
of God (Qcoyvwata). 

This anthropocentric view of the cosmos, which Nemesius calls 
a “dogma of the Hebrews,”*** but also corresponds to Stoic teleology, 
is frequent in Chrysostom.?*? Here he combines this notion with the 
old Greek belief that the cosmos is a teacher of God's existence and 
attributes.” For the Stoics God was revealed especially in the immu- 
table order of the cosmos.™ In this vein Clement of Alexandria wrote 
that the stars are a road given to the pagans by which they can ascend 
to God.?? Tertullian states that the purpose of creation was that God 
might be known,”® which is similar to Chrysostom's statement here 
that the abundance of wisdom displayed in creation is a proof of God's 
ability to work miracles (7.8). 

As proof that the cosmos was created for man, Chrysostom recalls 
that the angels existed beforehand, according to Job 38:7, and thus 
did not need the world. This belief, which also appears in the thanks- 
giving of the A.C.,24 may have become controversial and needed to be 
defended.” 

First the beauty and usefulness of the heavens are praised at length 
(7.4-16).?96 

In addition, the marvels of the earth and everything on it teach 
the existence of divine providence, including seeming evils such as toil 
(zóvoc), depression (vuta), disease. Quoted as proof is Ps. 104:24: “O 
Lord, how manifold are thy words! in wisdom hast thou made them all: 


288. Quoted by PonrENz, 2, p. 56. 

289. E.g., In Ep. ad Eph. h. 19.3; PG 62, 132. 

290. E.g., XENOPHON, Mem. 1.4; 4.3. 

291. SPANNEUT, p. 270. 

292. Str. 6.111.1. 

293. Ade. Marc. 1.10. Spanneut, pp. 280-285. 

294. BRIGHTMAN, p. 15, 1.411-15. 

295. PaAvERD, p. 476. 

296, The eternal order of the stars was, of course, one of the two sources for 
justifying belief in God, according to Prato, Leg. 12.966d; AnistoTLe, Fg. 12a 
Rose; the Stoics (WERNER JAEGER, Aristotle, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1948, pp. 161 ff. 
Paideia 3, Oxford, 1961, p. 262); and the early Christian apologist, ARISTIDES, Ap. 
1.1-2. 
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the earth is full of thy riches.” Special objects are singled out for praise: 
the winds (8.22-25), night (26-29). It is impossible, Chrysostom concedes, 
to enumerate all the creatures on earth (30-32). The whole cosmos (and 
death) was made for man, and will be made better for him, according 
to Paul in Rom. 8:21 (33). 

Having concluded his empirical proof of the existence of providence, 
he recommends the proper attitude towards it. Providence should not 
be an object of investigation, but of admiration and worship. The doxo- 
logical attitude, previously advised in regard to God's essence, is now 
shown to be the proper disposition towards God's operations in the world. 


Proof of the Existence of Providence 
from History (7.39-8.13) 


The second section of the proof ez operibus consists of an enumera- 
tion of God's beneficient acts toward mankind in history. First of all, 
he gave man being, for no other reason than his own goodness, not 
having need of his service; his philanthropy alone brought us into being, 
(7.39).*9" 

Now Chrysostom lists the benefits from God in history, according 
to the scheme of the anaphora, shown above: (1) Old Testament, (2) New 
Testament, (2) future. He reveals that he is using this scheme at 8.10: 
Tocatta obv gywy delywata abrod T7); mMoovolac, tà èv tH Katy, cà èv tH 
IIoaAat&, ta £v tH napóvti Bio, TÈ £v TH LEAAOVTL ... 

1) Old Testament: as in the thanksgiving of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions™® Chrysostom. begins with the Stoic doctrine of natural law. 
When God created man, he implanted in him the natural law (£uoucov 
vou.ov), and set it over his reasoning (Aoy:oyot) like a pilot over a ship (8.1). 
Both Abel and Cain knew and recognized its sovereignty. When most 
of humanity betrayed the benefit of the teaching of nature, God never- 
theless continued to educate them, through the creation, through mira- 
cles, and through just men, whom he transferred from place to place™. 

In addition to all this, God gave the law, sent prophets, dispatched 


297, Cf. Stag. 1.2; PG 47, 427. 

298. BnicuTMAN, p. 16, 1.31. 

299. E.g. Abraham into Palestine, Jacob into Syria, Moses into Egypt, etc. In 
h. 32.4 on Genesis Chrysostom explains that theirs was not a mere change of location, 
but God purposefully removed Abraham from the land of the Chaldeans, so that 
he could lead those in Palestine and Egypt, dwelling in the darkness of error, onto 
the road of truth (PG 53, 297). 
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the Jewish race into captivity. He was not satisfied with the creation 
as a means to Oeoyvwolu, and especially since many because of their 
own ayvanosuvy did not benefit from it, he opened other roads (1.e., 
revelation). 

2) New Testament: at the end he sent his Son, the crown of goods. 
Being of the same nature as God, he became a human being, and lived 
with men among whom he worked miracles, made promises and gave 
the promised things. Or rather, some things he has already provided 
here, some he reserved for the future. It is certain that he will give the 
latter on account of (a) the miracles that he performed while on earth, 
and (b) the subsequent accomplishment of all that he prophesied. 

The ineffable kindness of God is shown in that he delivered over 
his Son to a disgraceful death: Christ was impaled on a high scaffold 
for your sake.” The advantages which accrue to mankind from his 
sufferings are: 


A. Redemptive: 
destruction of the tyranny of sin 
destruetion of the fortress of the devil 
destruction of death 
destruction of the curse and earlier condemnation 
opening of the gates of heaven 

B. Exemplary: 
teaching of endurance (ózouov?), and courage (xaptepia) so 
that one will not be pained by anything in the present life, 
such as death, arrogance, abuse, scoffings, scourges, plots.3?! 


Furthermore, when Christ went up to heaven, he gave freely of the 


300. Kai 29’ gno tod lxolou dvecxohomiteto (8.7; cf. 8.9) is possibly an echo 
of PLATO, Resp. 361d-62a, where the fate of the just man is said to be torture and 
impalement (&vacy:v8uAevOqceta:). Educated Christians of the first centuries under- 
stood this passage from Plato as a pagan prophecy about Christ. The apologists, in 
particular, saw in it a promise of the coming of Christ in Greek philosophy (Aet. 
Apoll. 42 [ca. A.D. 185]. Cf. CLEMENT or ALEXANDRIA, Str. 5.14.108.2. f.; 4.7.52.1. 
Eusesius, P.e. 13.13.35. TuEoponET, Cur. 8.50). According to Ernst Benz, the 
charismatic thinking of martyrs and apologists displayed in this messianic exegesis 
of Plato has revealed a deep insight into the inner connection between the classical 
and Christian image of man (“Der gekreuzigte Gerechte bei Plato, im Neuen Testa- 
ment und in der alten Kirche," Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz, Abhandlungen der Geistes und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1950, no. 12, 
p. 1072). 

301. Nowak, pp. 114-25, 125-29. 
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ineffable grace of the Holy Spirit, and sent apostles who would minister 
with it. Out of concern for man he bore it, when these heralds of life 
fared badly and daily lived with death. 

3) Future: for you Christ prepared a kingdom, unspeakable goods 
and blessedness, which cannot be expressed in language. 

So many proofs proclaiming God’s providence therefore dispel any 
doubt, and persuade you that he oversees the world. Therefore cease 
to meddle, having at least an idea of the nature of God’s love for you— 
since his kindness is incomprehensible, His goodness ineffable, and his 
philanthropy unsearchable (ave&tyviactoc). Most important we know 
that his wisdom is infallible (ad.tantmto¢), and that all things that come 
from him to us meet with a good end.3” 

Having established by his twofold (scriptural and empirical) proof 
that divine providence exists, Chrysostom now approaches the further 
arguments of his remedy, intended especially for those, Christians, 
pagans and perhaps Jews, who already hold the belief in providence. 


One Must Wait for the End (x&xoc) 
of Events (8.14-11) 


This argument, also used in his letters to Olympias,?9? has its roots 
in classical thought. It is explicitly ascribed to Solon (d. 560 B.C.) by 
Herodotus: oxoméew òè yen mx&vvog yptjuxrog Thy TeAcuThy xy &mo[2- 
cetat, "in every matter we must mark well the end."39* Chrysostom's 
words are &vueve tò vÉAoc xal oxdmer nod Tatra kxxvcà (9.1). He uses 
the noun c£Aoc instead of teAcuty perhaps under the influence of Matt. 
10:22, "O yap Sroustvas elc T£Aoc, obroc cwOHoetat, cited at 9.6. A similar 
maxim, «Call no man happy before death,» was also ascribed to Solon 
by popular tradition,?* and occurs in Sir 11:28. A related classical 
theme is that the zéAo¢ (end, accomplishment) of all events is in the 
hands of the gods.3 


302. On God's infallibility one recalls Chrysostom’s words in Stag. 1.7; PG 47, 
441: tov 8& Osdv tov TocoUcov huv &psatnxócx Ev rac, Tov adtoceplay Üvra, tov où- 
démote Stauxetévovta, mokumoayuovhcouey; 

303. Ep. 7.1b, p. 134 M. and 2be, p. 138. 

304. Hist. 1.32.9. 

305. Heroporus, 1.32.7. JUVENAL, Sat. 10.274 f. See JEnE's note on SOPHOCLES, 
O.T. 1529. 

306. Heston, Op. 669. Semonipes 1. Pinnan, O. 13.104 f.; N. 10.29 f. Azscur- 
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One aspect of the pagan Greek teaching on providence was that 
divine justice is often delayed, and when it finally comes, does not 
affect the actual evildoer.9" Plutarch wrote a treatise on this subject 
entitled Ilepi tHv bd tod Belov BpaSéoc cwuogouuéívov.9" This work, 
heavily influenced by Stoicism, is divided into three parts: 


Divine punishment may take place late for several reasons: 


to restrain men from rash and vengeful penalties against each 
other by the example of divine leniency; 
to give the evildoer time for correction (1-8). 
Anyhow, punishment begins immediately in reality within 
the guilty conscience (9-10). 
Proof that the execution of punishment on the descendants of the 
evildoer is just (11-16). 
Proof that belief in personal immortality is required, if divine 
punishment is to be completed (17-21). 


Chrysostom accepted many of the ideas found here on the delay 
of divine punishment,??? as well as the classical notion of téħog as final 
determinant.” His development of this theme in Scand. is analyzed below. 

He begins by linking the classical notion with the biblical doctrine 
of God: God's wisdom is infallible, and it is certain that everything which 
comes to us from him meets with a good end (mpùc tò 7£Aoc &zxxvT& ypn- 
576»),?! provided that our actions do not interfere.?!? 

One should not investigate God's providence at all; but if one is 
such a busybody (neptepyoc), he should at least wait for the end, and 
observe where matters wind up. In the manner of the diatribe everyday 
examples are used for illustration: goldsmiths, who first melt the gold 
and mix it with ashes; and farmers, who scatter seed and expose it to 


LUS, Supp. 525 f. and especially Euripipes, Or. 1545: tédo¢ Eye: Saluwv Booroic v&Xoc 
Oma Gérer. 

307. E.g., Soron Fg. 13.25 f. Bgk. Tukgocwis 743 ff. SoPHocLEs O.C. 1536. 
Evnipiwes Fg. 909 N. Tueopectes Fg. 8. Evpnorton, Chiliades, a collection of 
examples on this theme (Christ, p. 149). Horace, Odes 3.2.32; 4.5.24. 

308. De sera numinis vindicta. Cf. Christ, p. 149 

309. References in Nowak, pp. 158 f. Also In Act. Ap. h. 12.4; PG 60, 104. 

310. E.g. Opp. 1.1, PG 47, 319: those who oppose God can meet with no good 
TÉAoc. Also In Rom. h. 16.7; PG 60, 557. 

311. Cf. Rom. 8:28. 

312. 8.14; Cf. Prato, Resp. 10.613a. 
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moisture. If one condemns such acts, he only shows his own inexperience 
and that he bases his opinion upon the beginning, without waiting for 
the finished product. 

For human beings the «£Xoc is located not only in the present life, 
but in the life to come. The economy (oixovoutx) of both these lives 
looks to one 7£Aoc, which is our salvation and approbation (z58oxium- 
ow). Though divided in time, the lives are joined by one goal; just as 
there are different seasons, but one aim for the entire year—the maturity 
of the fruits. 

Similarly, in h. 3.1 dicta praesente imperatore, Chrysostom writes 
in more biblieal terminology that God divided human life into two 
ages. 

Here he applies the familiar eschatological perspective to the afflic- 
tions of the church at Constantinople: the flogging of brilliant lights 
in the church, the removal of the president (mpéedpov) far away. These 
facts must not be considered alone, but also the resulting rewards. In 
the Old Testament, when the doctrine of the resurrection was not yet 
known, both affliction and the resultant reward occured in the present 
life. In the New Testament epoch, however, this is not always so: some- 
times this life contains painful things, and good things await our de- 
parture from here.*!* 

For the very reason that in the Old Testament happiness was ex- 
pected in this life, the figures of that epoch who did not enjoy such 
rewards are especially to be admired. Ignorant of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, although they witnessed events opposed to the promises 
of God, they were not scandalized, but yielded to his incomprehensible 
providence. They awaited the end (véAo¢), aware of the readiness (rd 
cÜxopov) and inventiveness (tò sòwhyavov) of his wisdom. Indeed, 
even before the end, they endured everything that happened to them 
thankfully, glorifying God who permits these things. 

The same theme is developed in Stag. 1.6,?5 where Chrysostom 
writes that one should not doubt about the téħog of the promises of God. 
For it is especially a mark of the power of God to find a way through 
difficulties (mópov £x t&v &nxópov ebpsiv). 

Chapter ten of Scand. consists of examples drawn from the Old 


313. PG 63, 473. 
314. Cf. Stag. 1.8; PG 47, 443 f. 
315. PG 47, 438 f. 
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Testament to illustrate this theme. First Abraham: God promised to 
make him a father when he was old and his wife was both old and bar- 
ren. Though there were so many obstacles, he believed in the promise, 
for he knew that the promise of God is ebuynyavog and sÜxopoc, not 
bound by the laws of nature and advancing through obstructions to- 
wards fulfillment. He did not allow his reasonings (Aoy:owot) to be stirred 
into confusion, but judged that the power of the one who had promised 
was sufficient to fulfill the promise. Finally, he did not ask how this 
would be, and why so late in old age. Romans 4:18-21 is quoted to show 
that Abraham glorified God by not meddling, and by yielding to the 
incomprehensibility of his wisdom and power.?!5*, 

Not even when God ordered him to slay his son was he scandalized, 
though there was much in the mandate able to scandalize one who was 
not sober and vigilant, including: (1) the command to murder one's 
own child, and the fact that it was desired by God; and (2) the tyranny 
of nature, since he was the loving father of a good son; and (3) the prom- 
ise, which would be destroyed by the death of the son. Nonetheless, 
he did not react foolishly, saying he had been deceived, but fled to the 
power of the one who had promised—power which shines through 
obstacles, is above the laws of nature, has nothing which resists it—and 
fulfilled the command, at least mentally (vou), with complete con- 
fidence (10.12).3156 A comparison of Abraham with those scandalized 
today, Chrysostom continues, shows the pixpopuyta and sovéAet of 
these latter individuals, and that the only real source of scandal is not 
submitting to incomprehensible providence, and inquiring into the 
modality (tpémov) of the economies. 

The example of Joseph is now given (10.19-39). The events that 
befell him were opposed to the promises made in his dreams. But he 
waited for the end (c&Xoc), and not only was not scandalized, but gloried 
in these events. David also through all his trials waited for the end (c£- 
Aoc) of the promises. One could mention many others, who, when they 
came upon difficult times, cleaved to the word (&muyyeMav) of God, 
and through their endurance won garlands. 


315a. This description of Abraham resembles that of Zacharias in Incomprehens. 

h. 2.81-140, as well as that of the patriarch himself in the same homily, lines 312-26, 

316. In the same way, “the rabbis held that God counted Isaac’s willingness to 

die on the altar as though he had already died for God's sake” (Tan., Toledet, n. 
7, f. 46a = Monreriore and Lowe, Rabbinic Anthology, no. 784). 

10 
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| In the present circumstances it 1s necessary to await the end (zé- 
Aoc), which will come either here or in the coming age. Submit to the 
incomprehensibility of divine providence, and do not meddle with the 
modality of the paradox working of God, asking, How will such evils 
be corrected? 

In the typical fashion of ancient Ringkomposition, chapter eleven 
returns to the argument that all things reach the proper téħog in the 
present or the future life. One should not be disheartened that it may 
come in the future age, for this is the true life: the present life is a road, 
the future life, the fatherland and scene of rewards and punishments. 
Furthermore, the scandal of some is made up for by the approbation 
of others; the former are hypocrites, being separated like chaff from the 
wheat, while the latter are like gold being purified. 


The Nature of Scandal (12-18) 
Why God permits Scandals (12) 


Chrysostom now argues that if one will not submit to the inscruta- 
bility of divine providence, and insists on asking why such evils are 
permitted (cuveycp7075), he will become involved in the problem of evil 
in general—why heresies were allowed (&gsi0noxv), why the devil, de- 
mons, evil men and the Antichrist. 

In Stag. 1.4?" an analogous link is forged between all the questions 
concerning evil: "now they inquire about the devil, then their argument 
continues in sequence to accuse and blame providence in many respects." 

As usual,” he explains the existence of evil by the concept of divine 
"permission" (cvyyogstv), a notion which seems to come from the pro- 
logue to the book of Job.?!9 

In response to the question here in chap. 12 of why God permits 
evils, he first repeats that one should not enquire into such things, but 
yield to the incomprehensibility of God's providence. But if one also 
seeks for a rational explanation (Aéyov), there are such available. Chry- 
sostom offers the explanation known to him, while affirming that many 
others are clear to the one who economizes our affairs (12.2). 


317. PG 47, 433. 

318. Cf. 9.7 and 12.3. 

319. Nowak, pp. 41-44. PRESTIGE, p. 68. MaLINGREY, Lettre d'exil, pp. 70 f., 
n. 3, Lettres à Olympias, p. 187, n. 4. 
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In general, he is chary of definite rational solutions of theological 
problems. This he writes in h. 23.4 (PG 60, 183) on Acts: *Do not ac- 
custom yourselves only to seek a solution, but also not to seek. For we 
shall never stand still as long as we seek. If I solve this problem (i.e., 
why some are blind from birth), I exhibit a myriad of other enquiries 
(CnThuarta) ... Nor when we solve, have we solved completely, but ac- 
cording to human reasoning...” He expresses the same ideas in Stag. 
1.8:3?9 “Let the clear explanation of these things be entrusted to him 
who knows everything before it happens. But if I must think of a solu- 
tion and consolation from what is already known to us for the sake of 
those investigating overmuch, I say...". 

The reason given by Chrysostom in 12.3 f. as to why scandals are 
permitted is “so as not to diminish the prizes of the virtuous (yewat- 
cy). Below (12.7) he gives the same explanation in more detail: “it was 
not right for those able to bind up many crowns for themselves as a 
result of the scandals to be diminished in the recompense of rewards 
through negligence of others. These would have been abused (émypea- 
Cecða:) if they had not engaged in the combats, whereas those injured 
thereby can only blame themselves." As seriptural support are cited 
God's words in Job 40:8 (LXX): "AXAocG ue otet cot xeypnuatixevat 7) 
iva dvapaviic Sixatoc.922 Paul's statement in 1 Cor. 11:19 is also invoked: 
*For there must be also heresies, that they which are approved may be 
made manifest among you." The phrase, “there must be heresies,” does 
not mean that he is ordaining these things, but announcing in advance 
both the future and the profit that would come from it to the sober, 
viz., their 4pez7j, will appear more clearly. 

Earlier, Chrysostom had given the same explanation of why God 
permits the devil to act:3?? “so that man, who had previously been de- 
feated by the devil, might lay him low. It is fairer for the virtuous 
(yevvaio:) to have occasion (&eopgu&c) to show their free will (poatpe- 
cw), and for those not such to be punished by their own negligence 


320. PG 47, 443. 

321. The noble are virtuous, according to the Stoic concept: óg @v 7, mpd¢ Xpe- 
chy xac yeyovóg, vo0row mpogíxet yewatov Aéyecða: Dio Chrysostom, Or. 15.31; 
SVF 3, p. 89, no. 365. See pp. 85-89 (“De nobilitate et libertate") and SVF 4, s.v. 
evyéverx. (Lettres à Olympias, p. 63.) 

322. Cf. Ep. 8.8 f. to Olympias for a similar citation of this verse. 

323. Stag. 1.4; PG 47, 432. 
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(bxO0uuix), than for the good (oxovdaitor) to be abused (ènypežoðnoav) 
on account of the worthless (o«5Aouc). For the former would not have 
had anywhere to show their courage (avdecia)—if the devil had not 
been permitted to act." In this passage Stoie influence is apparent by 
the distinctive terminology (cf. SVF 4, s.v. yevvatoc, &qopyfj, meoautosotc, 
a ou8axioc | paoAoc). 

Another reason is now suggested as to why evil men were allowed 
(&osl0oxv): so that they would not be deprived of a change of heart 
by reason of an early departure, as, for example, Paul, the good thief, 
and many others.” 

As for the Antichrist, his purpose is given in 2 Thess. 2:12: "That 
they all might be damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure 
in unrighteousness." In this verse, Chrysostom interprets, Paul cuts 
off every defense from the Jews, since they will accept the Antichrist, 
though he claims to be God, but did not accept Jesus because he said 
that he was God.?? 


The Source of Scandal is Subjective (12.7-18) 


Scandals come from the weakness of humanity, not the events 
themselves, as those who are not scandalized, or even become better 
thereby, reveal.9?9 


A Noble Soul Is Sufficient in Itself for Virtue 
and Does Not Need a Teacher (13) 


This argument, I believe, is directed against the faintheartedness 
of certain of Chrysostom's flock in Constantinople, who, without their 
bishop and his teaching, considered themselves helpless and unavoid- 
ably prey to scandal. This is to be inferred from one of his letters to 
Olympias containing this passage: 

I think that you also grieve ... because you are separated from 

my nothingness. You continually lament over this and say to 

everybody: We do not hear that tongue, nor do we profit from 

the accustomed teaching, but are beleaguered with famine. We 

now undergo what God once threatened against the Hebrews: 


324. This idea occurs earlier in PLuTARCH, De sera numinis eindicta. 
325. John 10:33. 
326. 12.7, cl. 14.7. 
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"not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but a famine 

of divine teaching" (cf. Amos 8:11). (Ep. 8.11a; p. 202 M). 
The words of Nicephorus Callistus concerning the dependence of the 
deaconess, Olympias, upon Chrysostom, could well be applied to his 
many followers in Constantinople: “Ody tij¢ éxsivou xal $omT xxi -(Adc- 
Onc sautTyy &É&apcQouoa. 7 

In this context Chrysostom tries to show that a teacher is not 
necessary to produce a soul strong enough to withstand scandal (13). 
The figure of Abraham, popular in patristic catechesis,??? is cited first: 
"from what priests did Abraham draw profit? from what teachers? 
from what catechesis? from what exhortation and advice?" (13.1) Abra- 
ham practiced all the Christian virtues long before these were taught: 
ayary, scorn of possessions, the ascetical life. He is praised by Chryso- 
stom for rejecting the “relaxed life” in terms reminiscent of Heraclitus.??? 
Likewise, Noah became just with no priest, no bishop teacher (xa07s- 
yatny), whereas his son, Ham, though enjoying all these benefits, was 
a knave (13.9-10). Finally, by a careful scriptural analysis Job is shown 
to have practiced all the New Testament virtues—without having had 
a teacher (13.11-241). 


The Example of the Apostolic Church (14) 


“Scandalous” events were common in the apostolic church, 
as Paul tells us (2 Tim. 1:15, Acts 20:29 f., 2 Tim. 4:14). The 
teachers dwelt in prison, Stephen was stoned to death, Jacob 
was executed by Herod. Many were scandalized by these 
events, but many stood firm, as, e.g., Phil. 1:14 shows. Christ 
warned us about such happenings: 

In the world ye shall have tribulation (John 16:33). 

And ye shall be brought before governors and kings (Matt 
10:18). 

The time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think 

that he doeth God service (John 16:2). 


327. H.e. 13.24; PG 146, 1012. 

328, On the importance of Abraham in patristic catechesis, consult Cahiers 
Sioniens 5 (1951), esp. DaxiÉLov, "Abraham dans la tradition chrétienne." 

329. Cf. 13:2 tov bypov xxi diadkehuucvoy Otexooóoxro Blov with Heraclitus B 77 = 
DK 1, p. 168; B 117 = p. 177. 
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Thus it is vain to speak of those being scandalized everywhere, 
for these things have always happened (14.1-7). 


Here Chrysostom makes no distinction between the situation of 
the pre-toleration church of the apostles, and the post-toleration church 
of his own day. He establishes the same parallelism in his letter 7 to 
Olympias.**° 

At the crucifixion many were scandalized by the cross, as 

Scripture records: 

Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three 
days; He saved others, himself he cannot save. If thou 
be the son of God, come down from the cross, and we will 
believe in you (ef. Matt. 27:40,42). 

But those scandalized by the cross have no defense (&zoAo- 

yix»). The thief accuses all such, who although he saw Jesus 

condemned and crucified, was not scandalized, but transcend- 

ed all human things and rose up on the wing of faith to philos- 

ophize concerning the future (14.8 f.; cf. Lk 23:40-43). 


It is therefore faith which enables the good thief to transcend the 
scandal and view the whole in eschatological perspective. The same 
view is expressed by Chrysostom in h. 1.2 de cruce et latrone, where 
he says of the good thief: odx évevénoe thy pawvouevyy edtékerav tod 
ocTXupouuévou, GAAK toig THG niotrewg ÓógÜaxAuoig navt cx0TX mapadpa- 
TTA 

He confessed his own sins, and philosophized about the res- 
urrection without having seen any miracles. The Jews, on the 
contrary, who enjoyed his teaching both in word and deed, 
were led to destruction by crucifying him. Thus the dyvo- 
woves and TusAuévo: do not profit from benefits, while the 
evyvauoves and vapovtes benefit from things by which others 

are scandalized (14.11-13). 


At this point the theme of Scand. becomes identical with that of the 
diatribe, Quod nemo laeditur. That the morally lax cannot profit from 
any external advantages was stated in Laed. 11.25 ff. and illustrated 
by the example of Judas, also used here in 14.13-15 to prove the same 


330. 5a-d, pp. 152 ff. M. 
331. PG 49, 402. 
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notion. A little later on, a brief résumé of the paradox, that no man is 
hurt but by himself, is given in 15.7-16 of Scand., with reference to the 
scandalized, who have only themselves to blame for their destruction. 

But before that, he analyzes the scandal of the cross, based on the 
text of 1 Cor. 1:23 f.: “But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling block (cxévdasov), and unto the Greeks foolishness: but 
unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.” 


Should there have been no cross, since it was to be a 
scandal to “them that perish” (cf. 2 Cor. 2:15), then, after- 
wards and forever? Rather one must consider *them that are 
saved" (2 Cor. 2:15), who profited from such wisdom. The 
scandalized have only themselves to blame. 

The scandal was not owing to the nature of the cross, but to 
the folly (£vot«) of the scandalized. Should there be no sun, be- 
cause it may injure the eyes of the weak? And no honey, since 
it is bitter to the sick? Should there have been no apostles, 
since to some they are "the savour of death unto death" (2 Cor. 
2:10)? The very appearance of our Lord deprived many of 
any defense (azodoyiac): “If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin: but now they have no cloak for 
their sin" (John 15:22). In addition, the Seriptures scandalized 
many and begat many heresies, but they still had to be given 
for the sake of those who would profit from them. The latter 
would have suffered a great loss, if deprived of the Scriptures 
on account of the ayvwpoobvy and ġgðvutæ of others (15.2-6). 


With the example of the cross Chrysostom shows that scandal, an in- 
tegral part of Christianity from its inception, lies in the consciousness 
of the beholder rather than the events themselves. The cross in reality 
was a good, which procured many benefits for humanity, discussed at 
length. in 17.1-13 (cf. 15.1). : 


Conclusion (18) 


Thus when you see certain people being scandalized by what 
has happened, remember the following facts. First, they owe - 
their scandal to their own weakness, not to the events them- 
selves; this is clear from those who have not suffered scandal. 
Second, many have shone more brightly as a result of these 
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With this summation Chrysostom turns from his analysis of scandal 
to a series of arguments designed to show the gains which have resulted 
from these seemingly unfavorable events. In his attempt to demon- 
strate the moral profits which come from ostensibly evil occurrences, 


events, glorifying God and thanking him earnestly even for 
these things. Finally, those who have stood firm are more 
numerous than those who have been shaken. But even if the 
latter were more numerous, a single person who does God's 
will is better than ten thousand transgressors. 


he was preceded by Socrates??? and principally by Epictetus. 


The Prize of Martyrdom and Other Positive Results 
of These Events (19) 


The argument which follows proves that his adherents are truly martyrs, 
though they did not die or suffer for refusing to sacrifice to idols (19. 
3-10). At 19.11 the argument returns to a description of the great profit 


[One has no reason to be scandalized, and rather should re- 
joice,] seeing so many winning the prize of martyrdom as a 
result of these events. The company (8¥oc) includes men, 
women, youths and is a great treasure to the church (19.1-3). 


that has issued from this affliction: 


One sees so much wealth, so much profit, so much mer- 

chandise gathered into the church, so many treasures stored 
up, those who were previously slack now more zealous than 
fire, those who were addicted to the theater going out into 
solitary places and making the glens and mountains into a 
church. Since there is no one to Jead the flock, the sheep enter 
the rank of shepherds and the soldiers that of the general 
because of their confidence and courage. Thus all celebrate the 
liturgies (cuvé&e1c) with proper warmth, zeal and harmonious- 
ness (ÉugeAelac). 
Are you not astonished and filled with admiration at the great 
result (x«vópÜcogux) that has ensued from these events (19.11)? 
Another positive result is that those whose piety is only 
feigned have been exposed at the present time (19.14). 


332. Cf. Apol. 28b fi., 40c ff. 
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The Nature of Suffering (20 f.) 


Trials and sufferings are the hallmark 
of the apostolic life (20.1-7) 


The evil priest or savage government official of today 
should not cause scandal to anyone. Worse than this hap- 
pened in the time of the apostles. At that time the world ruler 
was one whom Paul called “the mystery of iniquity” (2 Thess. 
2:7). Also the wickedness of the Jewish priests was such that 
Christ advised the people not to imitate their deeds (Matt. 23: 
2-3). 

One should not be astonished at what is happening. Every- 
where trials (ze:pxopot) have been conjoined upon the sober 
(vhpovow) both by outsiders and their own. Thus Paul wrote: 
"I sent Timothy to you, that no man should be moved by these 
afflictions: for yourselves know that we are appointed there- 
unto" (1 Thess. 3:2). 

By the phrase “we are appointed thereunto” (eig todro 
xelue0a), he means that just as merchandise is produced to be 
sold, so the apostolic life is there to be reviled and to suffer evil 
without respite. Those who are sober are not injured thereby, 
but profit, as texts like 1 Thess. 3:6-9 and Phil. 1:14 show. 


The theme that suffering is the mark of the apostolic life was earlier 
developed by Chrysostom in his treatise, Ad Stagirium. Here he affirms 
that no one who ever counted with God was free from affliction—even 
if it does not appear so to outside observers.??? Half of this treatise is 
devoted to an examination of the lives of prominent figures in the Bible, 
who had confidence (xappycix) in God because of their afflictions.** 


Ineffable Reasons for Suffering (20.8) 
There are many other ineffable explanations for these 
things. For we cannot know everything. 
In Stag. 1.6?** he says that it belongs to the wisdom of God that 


333. 1.6; PG 47, 441. 
334. 2.5-3. See 2.5; p. 404. 
335. Stag. 1.6; PG 47, 441. 
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we do not understand everything about providence clearly. We are 
reminded that suffering is a mystery, and are cautioned against rational- 
izing the mystery of God's operations away. 


IIaoaóo£ozoa (20.8-10) 


Another discernible reason for these afflictions is that 
they provide more opportunity for the wonder-working (zxea«- 
8o*orottx) of God. This was true for Joseph and in the case of 
the cross, where the entire accomplishment (xatée8wu«) did 
not blossom in the beginning, but scandal preceded. There 
were a few miracles (onusta) at the time of the crucifixion to 
correct those who had dared the deed, and then everything 
passed unnoticed. The tearing of the veil of the temple and 
the solar eclipse happened in one day and were soon forgotten 
by most. Afterwards the apostles preached in flight and persecu- 
tion. So too with Paul: his eventual transformation shone 
brighter than the sun, and encompassed the whole world. 


This eurious argument asserts that God 1s able to use his miraculous 
powers more fully in an affair that commences in weakness and scandal. 
The transformation from a scandalous beginning to a succesful end 
serves to focus man's attention on God's actions. Elsewhere he gives 
the same explanation of why God permits things to happen apparently 
opposed to his promises: because he thus supplies indisputable proof 
(texunotov) of his power and ability to bring the promises to accomplish- 
ment from circumstances despaired of by men.” 


The Agon (21) 


The reason why there are so many trials in the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament is that the present life is a gymnas- 
tic school and an athletic contest (yov), a smelting furnace 
of virtue. Like a gymnastie master God tries to make the soul 
fit for virtue (peth). 


In Stag. 1.6??* he also uses the image of God as gymnastic master 


336. Stag. 1.6; PG 47, 439, 
337. PG 47, 440, 
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(xadotetBys), who exercises human beings with different types of af- 
flictions. Here he justifies this agonistic picture by a Greek proverb, 
dvp aneipaotoc, adoxtuoc, and the comparable Pauline text, $ OAtdic 
OToLOVAY xatepyatetat, Tj 9$ browovy doxtuhy. 

The agonistic motif*®® was of course a part of Christianity from St. 
Paul on, and was often employed by Chrysostom to justify human 
suffering.” 


The benefit to pagans 
from these happenings (22.1-16) 


Even those who are not Christians profit greatly from 
what has happened, if they are sober. At the sight of people 
being treated unjustly, reviled, imprisoned, executed, burned, 
drowned, not yielding, then and now pagans go away marveling 
at these athletes. To sober pagans, therefore, the present 
events do not scandalize but become the basis of instruction 
(22.1). 


As examples from Scripture he cites the reaction of Nebuchadnezzar 
to the burning of three young men, and of Herod to the death of John 
the Baptist, and concludes: “Learn to philosophize and you will not 
be injured by such things, but profit greatly” (22.10). In the light of 
“philosophy,”*! he examines the life of Joseph: 


How did the Egyptian women injure him, then or now, 
although she accused him and threw him into prison? The 
fame of that youth rests upon the calumny, not upon the throne 
in Egypt. Tlavtayot yap totc maBeow ai SédZar xal at eddoxt- 
unoeig x«i of otépavol elot ovyxexAnewpévor (12). This is the 
principle revealed by philosophy: that everywhere glory, ap- 
probation and crowns are the inheritance of sufferings. The 
images of Joseph's excellence (&oec$) are established more 
lastingly in human consciousness than are the imperial images 
(22.11-13). 


338. Rom. 5:3 f. 

339. Cf. CARL SCHNEIDER, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums 1 (Munich, 
1954), pp. 498 ff. 

340. Nowak, pp. 160-72, 185-89. 

341. On ouosooíx in Chrysostom, see A, M. MariNcnEY, Philosophia, chap. 8. 
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He advises the scandalized not to be disturbed, but to profit from what 
has happened: 

Let the endurance of the athletes be a teacher of strength. 
Perceiving that the entire life of virtuous men (yevvaiwv) is 
woven from such sufferings, do not be troubled either by per- 
sonal or common trials: in fact the church was nourished on 
them from the beginning and grew this way. There is no rea- 
son for astonishment, since nothing improbable (&mstxóc) has 


happened (22.16).9*? 


With this argument Chrysostom is making new use of the old ob- 
servation, that the sufferings of the martyrs affected many conver- 
sions to the church. The physician Galen (d. 199) was the first pagan 
to remark with admiration on the endurance of the Christian martyrs.” 
Shortly afterwards originated the aphorism, "the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church" (Tertullian, Apol. 50). Here again a parallel 
is drawn between the situation of the church in the apostolic age and 
in Chrysostom's own. 


The benefit to the church at Constantinople: 
these events are the sign of its approbation (22.17-23) 


The present events may be interpreted as a sign of the 
accomplishments (xacTopÜcpuXrov) of the church of Constanti- 
nople. Just as in the secular world, pirates and robbers are 
only a danger where gold and pearls are involved, not chaff 
and grass, so in this case the devil attacks when he sees gold 
heaped up in the soul and an abundance of piety (17. Cf. De 
stat. h. 1.11; PG 49, 31 for the same idea). | 

So when the evil demon saw this church flourishing and 
the entire world being taught by this city, he ignited internecine 
wars within it. The Constantinopolitan church may be com- 
pared with Job, in the variety of machinations which the devil 
used against her. But she was not shaken, but made brighter. 

Now she teaches the world, as she could not when un- 
troubled, to be steadfast under affliction. The entire con- 


342. Note the use of the argument from probability (sixóc), which ARISTOTLE, 
classifies as a fallacious enthymene (Rhet. 1402a3-28. Cf. Jebb, 1: cxx, cxxii). 

343. Quoted by PuinrP CARRINGTON, The Early Christian Church (Cambridge, 
1957) 2, p. 257. 
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gregation (Axóc) teaches both by words and deeds; by what 
they suffer and endure, not by shaking weapons or declaring 
war (23). 


Thus he praises his followers for adhering to the evangelical prin- 
ciple of passively suffering evil and not offering warlike resistance. 
At the same time, according to the Greek moral principle enunciated 
in Laed. 5, they put to shame their abusers: +@ z&cysw xx«xóc tovc 
TOLOLVTaAG £x TOÀÀOU TOD nepióvtog xataroyúvovteg (23.4). 


The Punishment of the Guilty (24) 


According to his usual practice, Chrysostom affirms that God pun- 
ishes the wicked both in the present life and after death in hell.3“4 

As to this world, while those who have suffered injustice 
live confidently with clear countenance, the evil-doers have 
a bad conscience (ovverdég) and live in fear and trembling. 
Those who have been conspired against have the world as 
their partisans to praise and admire them; whereas the conspir- 
ators have just so many who hate them, and wish to see them 
punished. 

As concerns the next world, no words can describe their 
punishment. If it were better for the indivudual who has 
scandalized one person, “that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he cast into the sea” (Luke 17:2), then what 
punishment awaits those who have troubled the whole world, 
upset so many churches, warred upon such great peace, and 
place ten thousand scandals everywhere? (24.1-4) 

In the same vein he writes to Olympias: “if to scandalize one person 
entails such great punishment (Matt. 18:6), then what will be the punish- 
ment of those who have scandalized so many churches and have made 
our doctrine contemptible to Jews and pagans?".34 

On the contrary, those who suffered of them will stand 
with the martyrs and apostles, and, shining with their achieve- 
ments, will see them punished, but will be unable to rescue 
them (cf. Luke 17:26; 24.5-6). 


344. Cf. Nowak, pp. 146-149. 
345. Ep. 8.10c. 
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Chrysostom concludes by urging his followers to stand firm and use 
what he has written in the treatise and whatever else like it that they 
may cull from Scripture as a bulwark for themselves and a remedy 
for the weaker brethren, confidently awaiting a recompense infinitely 
greater than their pains.9!6 

As mentioned above many early Christian apologies conclude with 
a description of the last things, punishment of the evil and reward of 
the just. Chrysostom himself writes in h. 7.2 De stat." that “when 
arguing with pagans and hereties concerning the goodness of God, it 
is necessary to demonstrate (éxi3s(xvuusv) his goodness not only from 
his benefits to us, but also from his punishments. The threat of Ge- 
henna no less than the kingdom shows his goodness. For if he had not 
threatened Gehenna and prepared punishment, many would not have 
reached the kingdom. The promise of goods does not incite to virtue 
so much as the threat of evils constrains by fear.” 


346. 24.7-8. Cf. Ol. Ep. 8.3b-3d; pp. 166-170 M. 
347. PG 49, 93 f. 





CHAPTER III 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION: 
JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND MONASTICISM 


THE SURROUNDING ENVIRONMENT: MONASTICISM IN ANTIOCH 


It is not known whether monasticism in Syria developed indepen- 
dently from the dominant ascetical movement of the early Syrian church 
or was transplated from Egypt. It is clear, however, that in the period 
after Constantine the church in Syria was informed about the example 
of the monks of Egypt.! Chrysostom, in a homily delivered in Antioch 
about 390, refers to the monks of Egypt with admiration; he describes 
Anthony as “he who even until now is in the mouths of all men—he 
whom, even after the apostles, Egypt brought forth, the blessed and 
great Anthony." He also advises his audience to read the life of Anthony 
by Athanasius, which he indicates that he has read." 
| Theodoret? states that the environs of Antioch and Mount Silpius 
were heavily populated by monks during the reign of Valens: 

In the neighborhood of Antioch, Marianus, Eusebius, Am- 

mianus, Palladius, Simeon, Abraames, and others, preserved the 


1. Husert Jenin and Joun Dotan, gen. eds., History of the Church, vol. 2: 
The Imperial Church from Constantine to the Early Middle Ages, by Kart Baus, 
trans. Anselm Briggs (New York, 1980), pp. 362 f. y i 

2. In Matt. h. 8.4-5 (PG 57, 87-89). Chrysostom evidently refers to ATHANA- 
sius, Vita Antonii 82, Anthony’s prophecy about the danger of Arianism. It is pos- 
sible that Chrysostom had visited Egypt, since he seems to be describing things he 
had seen. The Vita Antonii of Athanasius was translated into Latin at Antioch by 
Evagrius about the year 370. The Syriac version may belong to the same time. 
(Louis MEYER, Saint Jean Chrysostome maitre de perfection chrétienne, Paris 1933, 
pp. 14 f.). 

3. H.e. 4.25, PG 82, 1189. 
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divine image unimpaired; but of all these the lives have been re- 
corded by us.* But the mountain which is in the neighborhood 
of the great city ( Mons Silpius) was decked like a meadow, for 
in it shone Petrus, the Galatian, his namesake the Egyptian, 
Romanus, Severus, Zeno, Moses, and Malchus, and many 
others of whom the world is ignorant, but who are known to 
God.5 
According to Schiwietz, solitary monks appeared in the neighborhood 
of Antioch perhaps in the sixth decade of the fourth century; and coeno- 
bia or associations of monks appeared later.* 


THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH 


Emperor Valens (364-378) favored Arianism, and persecuted the 
orthodox and Nicene Christians throughout his realm. In Antioch, 
at the beginning of his reign, the Christians were divided into three 
communities under the leadership of Euzoius, an Arian; Meletius, an 
orthodox bishop; and Paulinus, a priest who was loyal to Eustathius, 
an earlier bishop of Antioch faithful to the Nicene creed." John Chryso- 
stom, born in Antioch ca. 345, belonged to the community united around 
Diodore and Flavian, under the direction of bishop Meletius, who was 
often in exile.* 

It is important to ascertain the ascetical ideas of this group, which 
nurtured and spiritually formed young John Chrysostom. In the ab- 
sence of sufficient historical sources, one can only speculate on the 
distinctive ideas of the ascétérion of the city of Antioch.? 


4. In the Historia religiosa of TuEoponET, written about 444. Chapters 1-13 
of this work concern the most ancient eremites, most of whom were associated with 
Antioch and personally known to Theodoret. The text is found in PG 82, 1283-1496; 
new critical edition and French translation in SC volumes 234 and 257. An excellent 
study of this work and of the monks of Syria is contained in A. J. FEsTUGIERE, 
Antioche paienne et chrétienne: Libanius, Chrysostome et les moines de Syrie (Paris, 
1959). 

5. Translation from Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, 3: 128-129. 

6. 8. ScurwiETZ, Das morgenlindische Mónchtum 3: Das Ménchtum in Syrien 
und Mesopotamien und das Aszetentum in Persien (Vienna, 1938), p. 306. 

7. Baus, p. 60. GLANVILLE Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria from Se- 
leucus to the Arab Conquest (Princeton, 1961), pp. 396 ff. 

8. Downey, pp. 401-402. 

9. Meyer, pp. 9 ff. (Author's Note: in the author's view the writings of Meyer 
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Meletius (d. 381) was originally from Melitene in Armenia minor. 
Before becoming bishop of Antioch, he took part in the synod which 
deposed Eustathius of Sebaste from the episcopate (358) and was famil- 
iar with the Eustathians and their ascetical excesses, which were 
condemned at the council of Gangra. Meletius was also personally 
acquainted with Basil the Great. According to Palladius, Meletius 
“with a prophetic eye” befriended young John Chrysostom and invited 
him to be his disciple. 

Meletius’s successor, Flavian, incarnated the authentic ascetical 
tradition of Antioch. He was a native Antiochene who belonged to a 
rich family, but renounced his fortune early and led an austere life. 
Under the Arian bishops of Antioch (Leontius, Eudoxius, Euzoius), 
he maintained the traditional faith, along with Diodore, a layman like 
himself. Between 361 and 365 the two were ordained priests by Meletius. 
In 381 Flavian succeeded Meletius as bishop of Antioch. Chrysostom, 
in his first sermon, which was in praise of bishop Flavian, states that 
Flavian was moderate in his practise of abstinence (&yxo&cewx) and 
practised fasting in a way that would not render his body unfit for 
ministry.“ Like Meletius, Flavian viewed the ascetical movements with 
caution. He intervened in the affair of the Messalians or Euchites, who 
flourished in the monasteries of Syria. These monks condemned physi- 
cal labor and devoted themselves to constant prayer.!* In this context 
Meyer characterizes Flavian as “anti-mystical” and as concerned with 
suppressing all pseudo-mystical manifestations.’* 

Diodore was a prolific writer, but most of his works have perished. 
In addition to his other teachings on exegesis, apologetics, polemics, 
dogma, cosmology and chronology, he doubtless espoused an ascetical 
doctrine. Sozomen describes him, along with Carterius (who is otherwise 
unknown) as Chrysostom's teacher in the spiritual life: 

saute Sè tHe quAocoglxc Qu9xcx&Aouc Écys tobe TÓTE TPOESTHTAG 

civ tHSde mepipavdy dkoxytypiwv, Kaprtépióv te xal Arodwpov. 

(Sozomen, H.e. 8.2; PG 67, 1516. Cf. Socrates, H.e. 6.3; PG 67, 

665, 667) 


are significant and therefore the author has cited and referred to Meyer in depth.) 
10. V. Chrys. 5, PG 47, 18. 
41. Ordin. 3; 8C 272, p. 412, 1. 241. 
19. TugopnoRET, H.e. 4.10; NPNF pp. 114 f. 
13. Ibid., p. 15. 
ii 
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Chrysostom calls Diodore “father” in his homily Diod. 3-4. It is doubt- 
ful that Diodore was head of a monastery in the Syrian mode. Rather, 
he was evidently the leader of a group of ascetics preparing themselves 
for the clergy. 

The ascetic group inspired by Diodore did not have any precise 
institutional structure. All that can be said with certainty is that Diodore 
was a spiritual guide who practiced a rigorous asceticism, and a mode 
of life admitting all the attributes of monastic life. It appears, however, 
that the asceterion of Diodore rested on a spirit completely different 
from that of monasticism, if one identifies monasticism, as the contem- 
poraries of Chrysostom did, with cenobitism and eremitism. While these 
diverse forms of monastic life constitute a response to new demands 
and derive from a relatively new impulse, of which the first symptoms 
do not go beyond the first years of the fourth century, the ascétérion is 
to be placed in the line of traditional asceticism nearly as ancient as 
the church itself.!5 

During the first three centuries, there were ascetics (men) and vir- 
gins (women) who lived with their families. This conduct continued, 
when, beside them, solitaries and cenobites began to inhabit the desert. 
Sometimes sister and brother adopted the ascetical life and occupied 
the same house, as did bishop Flavian and his sister. Some ascetics and 
virgins without family sought mutual support and beganto live togeth- 
er in the same house. This abuse continued for a long time, despite 
the opposition of certain bishops, and condemnation by the councils. 
As a deacon at Antioch (382-383), Chrysostom wrote two stern works 
against these illicit cohabitations.!? 

Certainly, the way of life of the city ascetics was influenced by 
desert monasticism. From the middle of the fourth century, in a number 
of cities, the ascetics grouped themselves around the bishop. These 
groups of ascetics lead by Basil at Caesarea, Ambrose at Milan and 
Augustine at Hippo, among others, seemed to have formed nurseries 


14. PG 52, 763, 764. 

15. Cf. emperor Jurian, Ep. 90, ed. J. Brpez (Paris, 1960), p. 175. CHRYSOSTOM, 
PG 52, 765. 

16. J. M. Leroux, “Monachisme et communauté chrétienne d’aprés saint 
Jean Chrysostome”, in Théologie de la vie monastique (Paris, 1961), pp. 148 ff. (Au- 
thor’s Note: in the author’s view the writings of Leroux are significant and therefore 
the author has cited and referred to Leroux in depth.) 

17. Ed. J. Dumonrtter, Paris 1955. 
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of individual ascetics, who were more docile to the call of bishops than 
the solitaries in the desert. In reality they continued the traditions of the 
ancient ascetics, but directed this renunciation to the common good, 
in the new forms of monasticism.!* 

The ascétérion of Diodore was one of the earliest such groups, if 
not the original one. Although Diodore was probably influenced by 
monastic practises, whether Syrian, Egyptian or Basilian, the principle 
of asceticism was radically different. Contrary to the monks, whose 
first aim was the rejection of the world and the flight to the desert, the 
ascetics of Diodore remained in the lap of the community and worked 
actively for its development. Their ascetic ideal consisted in virginity 
and total detachment from temporal goods; their solitude was interior 
and did not exclude apostolic work; they engaged in continual prayer 
and constant meditation on the Scriptures, which were the main object 
of study. 

This conception of “the hermit in the world,” which perhaps was 
not made explicit by Diodore but by his pupil, Chrysostom, is certainly 
the most original aspect of Diodore's teaching.” Christians could ac- 
comodate themselves readily to the existence of ascetics who withdrew 
from the world, but the conception of an “evangelical life” integrated 
into the city seemed to upset things and threaten the civil and eccle- 
siastical order. It was later one of the reasons for the condemnation of 
Chrysostom by the synod of the Oak.” 


THE MONASTIC EXPERIENCE OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


According to Palladius, at the age of eighteen John abandoned the 
sophists for sacred studies.** Socrates states that around that time he 
abandoned the study of law for the contemplative (jodztov) life, and 
enrolled in the school of Diodore and Carterius.22 He was ordained a 
lector, and seemed definitely committed to an ecclesiastical career. 
Then, evidently, he abandoned this intention and retired to the moun- 


18. Meyer, pp. 19-25. Also cf. Ropert Murray, Symbols of Church and King- 
dom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 13-14. 

19. Leroux, p. 149. 

20. Ibid., p. 150. 

24. V. Chrys. 5; PG 47, 18. 

22. H.e. 6.3; PG 67, 665. 
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tainous environs of Antioch to live as a hermit. Only Palladius among 
the ancient sources records his monastic vocation. 

Is it possible to explain this apparent change of mind on the part 
of John Chrysostom? He was already living an ascetical life in the city 
of Antioch along with other classmates in the school of Diodore. It is 
interesting to examine why he apparently changed his plan of service 
in the church as an ascetic for that of penitence among the anchorites 
of Syria.” 

Chrysostom’ monastic vocation does not seem to have been owing 
to the rash enthusiasm of youth, because later on he would confess the 
apprehension he felt upon entering the life of the solitaries. In Compunct. 
1.6% he says that his concern, when he had determined to enter monas- 
tic life, was whether he would be supplied with fresh bread every day, 
whether he would have to use the same oil for his lamp and his food, 
and be forced to eat pulse; and whether he would be ordered to do menial 
labor and be a “hewer of wood and drawer of water." He states that his 
desire was for £v&zxxuctc, i.e., rest, for contemplation. It was therefore 
a considered step: in spite of natural repugnance, he embraced this life 
so contrary to his social status, education and temperament. 

Palladius* also says that Chrysostom was pricked by his conscience 
not to be content with his ascetic struggles in the city; and that he could 
not control his youth which was swelling with desire. ^Youth", says 
Chrysostom in his first sermon, “resembles a raging sea filled with savage 
waves and evil spirits".?5 

In solitude John Chrysostom was out of danger. This is precisely 
the point of view which he took in Adversus oppugnatores vitae mona- 
sticae, where he says that it is necessary for youth to flee the corruption 
of the city in order to be saved. 

This thought may have influenced him to choose solitude, as well 
as certain external circumstances. First, his mother, Anthusa, was 


23. The main outlines of the following discussion derive from the work of Meyer, 
pp. 29 ff. 

24. PG 47, 403. 

25. V. Chrys. 5, PG 47, 18. 

26. Ordin. 3; SC 272, p. 412. Cf. In 1 Tim. h. 9.2 (PG 62, 546): &yptov 4 vedeys, 
mov coué TOv Extotatobvtav, Sidacxddwv, mardaywyGv, dxoAoó0nvw, tTpopéwv 
ayanyntov yap peta toonlta xatacyeOFvar withy. KaÜ&zsp tic Urmoc &BAuxcroc, xxÜ&- 
nep tt Onplov &rlÜxocov, tovoitév $cTtw 7| vedrng. Also In Eph. h. 21.1 (PG 62, 150). 
In Matt. h. 55.6 (PG 58, 548). 
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probably dead by this time. This is to be concluded from Sac. 1.2,9 
where his mother requested him not to leave home until she died. Second, 
his bishop and spiritual father, Meletius, was in exile from 372-378, 
and Diodore was frequently absent from Antioch. These factors, in 
addition to the persecution of the orthodox by emiperor Valens during 
these years, could have induced John to leave Antioch. 

Palladius states that John fell in with a Syrian elder practicing 
abstinence (£yxo&vsw«), imitated his asceticism, and spent four years 
with him.” For four years Chrysostom was penetrated by the ascetical 
doctrines and practices of Syrian monasticism. He fought the tendency 
towards pleasurable living (58uz&0etx) in their manner—but not entire- 
ly. Palladius says that he conquered easily, not so much by effort 
(xéve) as by reason (Aéye). Meyer states that this was characteristic 
of Chrysostom, whose preferred method in theology was rational per- 
suasion.?^ 

In the oriental tradition of monasticism, it is generally accepted 
that the cenobitic life is the best preparation for the eremitic (solitary 
state).3* Chrysostom retired into solitude and went successively through 
the different steps of the ascetic life, each more rigorous. Aspiring, like 
many others, to be a monk in the most strict sense, and contradicting 
in part his own picture of the celestial and angelic life of the coenobia 
or monasteries, he retired to live totally alone in a cave. It was anchori- 
tism brought to its extreme, and was held to be the greatest accomplish- 
ment which a monk could realize. According to Palladius, Chrysostom 
was desirous of obscurity (yAtyouevog a&dyAtac). This reflection of his 
biographer, Palladius, together with what Chrysostom tells us elsewhere 
of his combat with vainglory, suggests that he may have gained a great 
reputation among the monks, and may have been receiving much ad- 
miration and notoriety, possibly owing to certain writings which he 
had composed at this time, i.e., the two books De compunctione. 


27. SC 272, p. 70, 1.75 ff. 

28. GLANVILLE Downey, “The Shines of St. Babylas at Antioch and Daphne,” 
in Antioch on the Orontes 2: The Excavations 1933-1936, ed. Richard Stillwell 
(Princeton, 1938), p. 47. 

29. V. Chrys. 5. 

30. MEYER, p. 38. 

31. CLÉMENT LrALINE, “Erémitisme en orient," in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 
ascétique et mystique ^.1 (Paris, 1960): 940, 
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According to Palladius, V. Chrys. 5 (PG 47, 18): 


He (Chrysostom) spent thrice eight months there (alone in the 
cave), remained without sleep most of the time, learning by 
heart the testaments of Christ so as to banish ignorance. He 
did not lie down for the space of two years, neither at night 
nor during the day.?? He mortified the parts closest to the 
bowels, and became ill from the cold in the kidneys, and on not 
being able to take care of himself, he took refuge in the harbor 
of the church anew. And it was the providence of the Savior, 
for the benefit of the church, to remove him, by means of ill- 
ness, from the labors of the ascetic life, and that, impeded by 
his weakness, he should leave those caves. 


John Chrysostom, his body permanently broken by the mortifica- 
tions,?? and no longer able to fend for himself, returned to Antioch 
—providentially for the church, Palladius says. Illness would have 
been a proper reason for no one to see him as a deserter**—which indeed 
he was not. He did not return to secular life, but, according to Palla- 
dius, for the next two years devoted himself to “serving the altar”. Two 
years later he was ordained a deacon by Meletius (about 380), and later 
on a priest by Flavian (386). 

The six years of solitude that preceded shaped the subsequent 
course of his life. He continued to lead an ascetic life of great strictness; 
and his theology remained “monastic.” 


THE WRITINGS OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ON MONASTICISM 
AND RELATED TOPICS 


Although Chrysostom wrote a number of treatises on various as- 
pects of monasticism and asceticism, there is no systematic treatise 
which deals with the totality of monastic theology.?9 To gain a complete 


32. That is, he practices &ypuzvix and otéotc, the latter a form of austerity partic- 
ularly in vogue among Syrian monks. (Hippotyre DELEHAYE, Les saints stylites, 
Subsidia hagiographica, no. 14, Brussels 1923, p. CLX X XIII). 

33. Curysostomus Baur, John Chrysostom and His Time, translated by M. 
Gonzaga (Westminster, Maryland, 1959), 1.136 f. 

34. In De sacerdotio 6.5 (SC 272, p. 322) Chrysostom states that not everyone's 
body is fit to endure the ascetical exercises. 

35. LEROUX, p. 154. 

36. Nor did he compose a rule, like Basil and Augustine. Even so, the monks 
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picture of his views, and to determine whether there was any change 
or development in them, one must turn to his other works, mainly his 
homilies, in which many utterances concerning monks are to be found. 
The volume by Auf der Maur contains many of the representative texts 
of John Chrysostom on monasticism.?* The following is a survey of his 


treatises on monasticism, with the exception of Opp., which, as the 


subject of this chapter, will be examined in detail below. 


Comparatio potentiae, divitiarum et excellentiae 
regis, cum. monacho in verissima 

et Christiana philosophia vivente 

(PG 47, 387-92) 


This brief work, “a naive Christian Stoic diatribe,"35 is possibly 
Chrysostom’s first literary production, written when he was in the 
school of Diodore. It recalls a school exercise which Libanius, Chryso- 
stom’s professor of rhetoric, would submit to his pupils in the form 
of the thesis, “comparison of the philosopher and the king.” 

As will be demonstrated later on, Chrysostom identified monasticism 
with philosophy. He applied to the monk all the characteristics of the 
Cynic-Stoic philosopher. The Comp. presents an ideal picture of the 
monastic hfe such as also occurs in Opp. 


Paraenesis sive adhoratio ad Theodorum lapsum 
(= Ad Theodorum lapsum 1). 

Ad eumdem Theodorum liber secundas 

(= Ad Theodorum lapsum 2 )*° 


Ad Theodorum 2* is really an epistle, which has a personal tone and 
is addressed to a certain Theodore, who lived an ascetical life in a com- 


after Cassian consider John Chrysostom as one of their spiritual fathers. Leroux, 
p. 190. 

37. Mónchtum und Glaubenseerkündigung in den Schriften des hl. Johannes 
Chrysostomus, Freiburg, 1959. 

38. Baur 1:117. 

39. D. Ruiz Bueno, Tratados asceticos. Texto griego, versión española y notas 
(Obras de San Juan Crisóstomo) (Madrid, 1958), p. 51. Fasricius has shown the 
literary dependence of this work on Libanius (“Vier Libaniusstellen bei Johannes 
Chrysostomus," Symbolae Osloenses 33 [1957] 135-36). 

40. New critical edition by J. Dumortiger, SC 117 (Paris, 1966). English trans- 
lation by W. R. W. Stephens in NPNF 9:87-116, 
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munity of brothers before his defection from monastic life*!, It is possible 
that this Theodore is actually Theodore of Mopsuestia, who, according 
to both Greek and Syriac sources, lived in Diodore’s ascétérion, from the 
370's to 392, when he went to Mopsuestia as bishop.** Sozomen'? places 
the origin of the letter in the ascétérion of Diodore.™ Chrysostom could 
have written this letter to Theodore, when they were both students of 
Diodore; but it appears more likely that he wrote it when he was a monk 
living outside the city of Antioch (about 372), since he does not seem 
to be living in the same community as Theodore. He states that he was 
urged not to write that letter by many, but wrote it anyway in the hope 
that, God willing, it would achieve something.® This is an indication 
of Chrysostom’s faith in the power of logos to effect change in human 
behavior. 

Ad Theodorum 1*9 is a long and impersonal treatise, probably not 
directed to a specific person. The original form of the title was lacking 
the name Theodore: mpdc¢ éxnecóvta xal «spi uevavotac. It is an example 
of the phenomenon of a double treatment of the same theme by Chry- 
sostom: (i) Thdr. 2, written first, on the occasion of a real occurrence; 
and (iu) Thdr. 1, the expanded treatise, which seems to have been in- 
fluenced by Basil, ep. 46. The same is the case with Ad viduam iuniorem, 
which is directed to a concrete person, and the general treatment, De 
non ilerando conjugio. The twofold exposition occurs also in the last 
writings of Chrysostom, which have been analyzed in chapter II: Quod 
nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso and Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt ob adversitates. 
The contents of Thdr. 1 is parainesis or moral exhortation, as the title 
of the work reads in manuscript B: Adédyog mapatvetixdc. Likewise the 
title of Thdr. 2 in manuscript B is: émoroA}h B' mapatvetixy. 


41. PG 47, 309-316. 

42. C. Fasricius, "Addressat und Titel der Schriften an Theodor.” Classica 
et Mediaevalia 20 (1959): 81 ff. 

43. H.e. 8.2. 

44. PG 67, 1516. 

45. Thdr. 2.6; SC 117, pp. 76 ff. Evidently it did have an effect, because Theo- 
dore returned to the ascetic life, according to Hesychius of Jerusalem and Sozomen. 
Fannicius, "Adressat und Titel der Schriften an Theodor," p. 82. 

46. PG 47,277-308. 
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Ad Demetrium monachum de compunctione 
liber primus (PG 47, 393-410). 

Ad Stelechium et de compunctione 

liber secundus (PG 47, 411-422). 


Both were evidently written when he was a monk (372-376). Book 
1.6 (p. 403) says that he had recently elected to leave the city and join 
the monks. He wrote at the behest of two monastic brothers, Demetrius 
and Stelechius. Book 2.1 contains a eulogy of the contemplative, i.e., 
monastic life, such as also occurs in Opp. Contrition (xætávvčtc) was 
one reason why Chrysostom decided to become a monk, according to 
Palladius, V. Chrys. 5: vottéuevog xd ToU cuvsiBÓroc. In these writ- 
ings Chrysostom is called upon to deal intellectually with contrition, 
one of the primary spritual concerns of the Syrian monks.*8 He relates 
it to the Bible, and sees a good reason for contrition in the fact that most 
Christians living in the world do not obey the commandments of Christ 
or live a life of evangelical perfection. 


Oratio adhortatoria ad Stagirium ascetam 
a daemonio eexatum libri 3 (PG 47, 423-494) 


This treatise was written when he was a deacon, according to Soc- 
rates 6.3", possibly soon after he had returned from monastic life, since 
he mentions his present condition of bodily weakness.5® Since Chryso- 
stom is sick at home, in lieu of visiting and consoling his friend Stagirius 
in person, he writes a treatise to console him.5! Book 1 is a demonstra- 
tion by pious reasonings?? that suffering is greatest proof of the prov- 
idence of God (therefore an apology for providence); books 2 and 3 
are true "Seelenleitung" in the Stoic tradition: an attempt, again by 
pious reasoning, to remove &Üuuí« from the soul of Stagirius and 
substitute Christian mappyjcta. As a deacon Chrysostom is evidently 
maintaining a close relationship with the monks in the mountains, and 


47. PG 47,18. 

48. FEsTuciEnE, p. 307. Cf. Cunysostom, De verbis apostoli, habentes eundem 
spiritum 1 (PG 51, 279). 

49. PG 67, 669. Cf. 8uxxovlav Stag. 1.1, p. 425; 1.3. Siaxovobuevov Stag. 1.1, p. 424. 

50. Stag. 1.1, p. 425. 

91. Thy ài dynudctav zxpkxXnow, 1.1, p. 425. 

92. Aoytopovs eboeBete, 1.1, p. 426. 

53. Stag. 3.14, p. 494. 
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ministers to the need of one of their community, who is suffering, by 
means of a logos parainetikos. 


Ad viduam iuniorem. De non iterando conjugio. 
New critical edition: SC 138, ed. G. Ettlinger (Paris, 1968) 


Ad viduam iuniorem?** (PG 48, 599-610) is a letter of consolation, 
addressed to the young widow of Therasius, in which Chrysostom cele- 
brates the dignity of Christian widowhood. Chrysostom seems to have 
known the family of Therasius personally. The human warmth which 
one detects in Vid. is worthy of note: neither rhetoric?? nor asceticism 
were able to submerge his human feelings. This writing exemplifies 
one of the most remarkable aspects of Chrysostom's genius, namely, 
the way he reconciled the impersonal rules of rhetorie with Christian 
faith and genuine human feeling.9« 

De non iterando conjugio (regi povavdelac) (PG 48, 609-20) is evident- 
ly directed to a company of young widows, who are considering the 
ecclesiastical status of widowhood. The tone of mepi uovavdetac is close 
to that of a homily, and is more of a complement to mepi mapQeviac (see 
below) than to the letter Vid. In nepi wovavdpiae Chrysostom discusses 
in a didactic manner the problem of the choice, for the Christian widow, 
between consecrated widowhood and second marriage, just as in mepi 
mapQeviac he poses the choice between marriage and virginity. 

The letter Vid. can be dated rather exactly, because of its references 
to contemporary history, to the year 380-381, i.e., the first months of 
Chrysostom’s diaconate. 

The case of zepi wovavdelac is different: it does not manifest the 
same intransigence of his earlier ascetical writings; the psychological] 
context appears different, as if John Chrysostom had begun to balance 
his ascetical ardor. The work is probably later than nepi napQeviac, 

The resemblances between the two treatises (mept wovavdetag and 
nepi maoQeviac) are rather close: praise of widowhood and of virginity; 
the reservations expressed concerning marriage and second marriages; 
the references to Paul—all suggest that the two works were composed 


54. PG 48, 599-610. 

55. On the literary genre of the consolatio see BERNARD GRILLET, SC 138, pp. 
87 ff. 

994. GRILLET, pp. 95 f. 
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at approximately the same time. Both reveal the same apologetic pre- 
occupation, and, finally, both appear to have been written for women 
ascetics. In contents and form both treatises owe much to the second 
sophistic. Grillet thinks that the literary genre of these two writings, a 
moral treatise in the form of an encomium, did not permit Chrysostom 
to develop his thoughts in a more personal way.* 


De sacerdotio (npg tov éyxadotvta èni c6 Stapvyeiv rhv tepwovvny ). 
New critical edition: SC 272, ed. A. M. Malingrey, Paris, 1980. 


According to Socrates," the dialogue Sac. dates from the time of 
Chrysostom’s diaconate, i.e., from the years between 380 and 386. 

The Sac. is in the first place an apologia pro vita sua, in which the 
author justifies to his friend, Basil, his evasion of an election to the 
priesthood (icpmobvn), with which Basil reproaches him. Chrysostom 
defends his own conduct, and shows that no one should be blamed for 
fleeing, when he acknowledges that he is unequal to the task (= book 
1). Further to demonstrate that he is unworthy and unable to handle 
the office, he presents a picture of the dignity and difficulties of the 
office. He magnifies the office and its difficulties, and in book six en- 
deavors to prove that the active life (priesthood) is more difficult and 
higher than the contemplative (monastic) life. 

Thus from the personal apologia develops-a work of edification: the 
positive aspect of the apology, which occupies books two to six, becomes 
a treatise on pastoral theology.®* In the words of Isidore of Pelusium, 


John, bishop of Byzantium, that wise interpreter of the divine 
mysteries, the light of the whole church, composed this work 
with so much skill and accuracy that those who wield the office 
of priest according to God, and those who administer it care- 
lessly, will find their virtues and vices portrayed in it." 


This treatise is not a writing on monasticism, except insofar as Chryso- 
stom here. states that monasticism is not the highest profession of a 
Christian but priesthood. 


96. GRILLET, p. 14: “ce genre, qui d'ailleurs lui sied mal et oü ses qualités d'ora- 
teur et d'apótre sont trop à l'étroit pour s'épanouir." 

57. H.e. 6.3, PG 67, 668 f. 

58. H. JonpaAN, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1911) pp. 343 f. 

59. Ep. 1.156; PG 78, 288. Quoted by Aporr Martin Ritter, Charisma im 
Verständnis des Johannes Chrysostomos und seiner Zeit (Göttingen, 1972), p. 73, 
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De virginitate, xpi mapBeviac (SC 125, ed. H. Musurillo, Paris, 1966). 


Chrysostom refers to this book in homily 19.6 on 1 Corinthians®, 
which he delivered in 392 at Antioch. From the text of Virg. it appears 
that Chrysostom was already ordained a priest at the time he com- 
posed it.9 Thus the book on virginity probably belongs to the period 386- 
392. The purpose of the book is to show the dignity (&£iopx) of Chris- 
tian virginity.9? Interestingly, the treatise follows the classic form of 
the Christian apology: refutation of error followed by positive exposi- 
tion of doctrine. Chapters 1-24 contain a refutation of errors concerning 
marriage and virginity; chapters 25-84 offer positive teaching on the 
worth of Christian virginity based on an exegesis of 1 Corinthians. To 
increase tne worth of virginity, Chrysostom paints a contrasting picture 
of married life in the darkest colors. To disparage marriage Chrysostom 
made use of the familiar rhetorical topos "molestiae nuptiarum.”® 
Typical of Chrysostom is the desire not to impose his point of view in 
an unreasonable fashion: his entire method in Virg. 1s one of persuasion, 
using all the devices of Greek rhetoric in the process.™ 


ADVERSUS OPPUGNATORES VITAE MONASTICAE 
THE BACKGROUND 


Antiochene Society in the Fourth Century 


By the time of emperor Julian (361-363) the population of Antioch 
(approximately half a million) was largely Christian, and pagans were 
in a minority. The urban populace, including all who were neither 


60. PG 61, 160. 

61. H. MusuniLLo, “Some Textual Problems in the Editing of the Greek Fa- 
thers," Studia Patristica 3, Texte und Untersuchungen 78 (Berlin, 1961): 93. 

62. De virginitate 9.36, 11.15, 74.19. The phrase occurs earlier in Methodius, 
Symposium 1.15 (SC 95, p. 66). 

63. Cf. HIERONYMUS, Adversus Joocintanum 1.13 (PL 23, 241): "Non est huius 
loci nuptiarum augustias describere, et quasi in communibus locis rhetorico exsultare 
sermone. ... Certe et Tertullianus, cum adhuc esset adolescens, lusit in hac materia." 
As Jerome indicates with respect to Tertullian, the use of this topos is a game ("lusit"), 
and the statements about marriage made in this context are not to be taken literally. 

64. GRILLET, p. 39 n. 4. 

65. PauL Petit, Libanius et la pie municipale à Antioche au IVe siècle aprés 
J.-C. (Paris, 1955), pp. 206 f., 310. Jews constituted approximately ten percent of 
the population or about 65,000. (Cant H, KnaeLiNc, "The Jewish Community at 
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curiales, bourgeois or civil servants, appear to have been thoroughly 
Christianized. The middle classes, i.e., curiales, liberal professions, and 
landowners, generally educated in the pagan schools, were less Chris- 
tianized than the lower class. Most physicians and professors were 
pagans. As for the curiales, or members of the local senate, these were 
mostly Christians. Petit has established that the curia or local senate, 
was unquestionably Christian in the majority. Evidence for this comes 
from Libanius, Or. 16.47, which was addressed, though never delivered, 
to the curia of Antioch: 


You expect to be admired for your educational system, and 
you call epic poetry part of it, and yet on the matters of prime 
importance you employ other teachers: you turn your backs 
upon instruction when the road lies open to it, though when it 
was barred you should have been loud in your laments. So, 
whenever there is any mention of Plato and Pythagoras, you 
put forward the excuse of your mother, your wife, your house- 
keeper, your cook, and your lasting trust in doctrines like 
theirs, and you have no qualms about the qualms that such 
doctrines inspire, but you follow the lead of those you should 
command: your prolonged perverseness you regard as the 
strongest reason for its continuance, just as if, after prosti- 
tuting yourself in youth, you were to maintain the vice for all 
the rest of your life.* 


This passage shows that the curia of Antioch was Christian as a 
whole, and that their literary culture rendered the decurions more 
susceptible to pagan influences, or at least less hostile. 

It appears that the Christian religion was based on the social strata 
least attached to municipal life (i.e., women, who were confined to 
themselves, and lower classes without political and legal competency). 
Pagan culture, on the other hand, survived in the educated classes di- 


Antioch,” Journal of Biblical Literature 51, 1932: 136 n. 40.) Libanius attests that 
the peasantry of the neighboring countryside was Christian (Or. 30, written between 
381-391). See L. J. Darv, “Libanius’ Or. XXX (Pro templis) and the collapse of 
Hellenism's Plausibility Structure," unpublished paper delivered at the Fifth Annual 
Byzantine Studies Conference, Oct. 26-28, 1979, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington; 
D.C., pp. 7 f. | 

66. Lrsanius, Selected Works with an English Translation, Introduction and 
Notes by A. F. Norman, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1969), 
p. 241. 
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rectly called to participate in public life, i.e., men in general,’ senators 
in particular. Two factors were evidently at work here: (1) progressive 
Christianization during the fourth century from the lower levels of 
society upwards; and (2) different strata of the population were not 
equally Christianized or equally faithful to paganism.** 


Libanius 


The pagan members of the curial class in Antioch were the most 
distinguished families, including the Roman historian, Ammianus 
Marcellinus (ca. 330-395),9* and Libanius, who held the official chair 
of rhetoric in Antioch from 354 on. Gibbon calls Libanius one of “the 
two eloquent apologists of paganism.”® The religion of Libanius is 
well known: it was essentially Hellenic and cultural, narrowly conser- 
vative and traditionalist, above all civic and Antiochene. Libanius' 
attachment to classical Greek religion issued directly from his passion 
for the idea of the city. Often Libanius defended the activities of the 
senate, which was predominantly Christian, to the emperor and the 
pagan prefect, because the cornerstone of his thinking was concern 
for the city, and therefore for the curia. Petit has shown the impartiality 
of Libanius where the good of the city was at stake and the negligible 
importance of the religious factor in municipal life.’° 

If the religious factor had dominated the life of individuals, it 
would be revealed in the letters of Libanius, of which some 1600 sur- 
vive. But this is not the case—to the point that it is impossible to dis- 
cern the religion of his correspondents. The reason is clear: Christians 
and pagans, living at Antioch, were closely intermixed. The example 
of Libanius is remarkable: his correspondence reveals that a good part 
of his family was Christian." What Libanius objected to in the Christian 


67. The discourse Oppugnatores is addressed to men, because “we” in book 3.19 
(p. 70, 1.54 - p. 71, L3) are contrasted to “women”. Cf. Curysostom, Jn Mat. h. 
73.4 (PG 58, 677) yovatxes iv OxAduw toepduevat. 

68. Petit, p. 200. 

68a. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria, p. 386. 

69. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (New York, n.d.), 2: chap. xxviii, 
p. 63. The other was Symmachus. 

70. Petit, p. 212. 

71. Other families were equally divided, e.g., that of Pompeianus II, a great 
curial house of Antioch. Petit, p. 215. 
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members of his family was that they had deserted their post, and pre- 
ferred service of the (Christian) empire to that of the city. 

Libanius appreciated intellectual abilities in Christians which ap- 
proximated those of pagans. He even admired his former student 
John Chrysostom, as the following aneedote shows: 

When this sor hist (Libanius) was on his deathbed he was 

asked by his friends who should take his place. “It would have 

been John," replied he, “had not the Christians taken him 

from us." (Sozomen, H.e. 8.2; PG 67, 1513) 

The only culture of the times was literary, and the ancient classical 
education provided a junction between the two groups, Christian and 
pagan. 

Libanius' tolerance came from an understanding of the true inter- 
ests of a city where pagans and Christians lived closely together. Ac- 
cording to Mazzarino, men of this era, at least those who belonged to 
the cultivated classes, were more attached to civilitas, considered as a 
style of life, than sensible to religious differences. Solidarity of class 
and culture were stronger than community of belief.*? 

It has been observed by A. F. Norman that Libanius connected 
the educational system, controlled by pagans and based upon rhetoric, 
with the structure of local government by the curial class.'? Festugiére 
has shown that Libanius saw a close relationship between Hellenic 
religion (isp) and rhetoric (Adyou).”* In Or. 62, written after 366, Liba- 
nius linked together classical religion (i¢9%) and rhetoric (Aóyot), because 
the Christian emperors who attacked pagan religion also scorned Greek 
letters; and the common decadence of both indicated a cause-effect 
relationship: oixeta yap olyat, xxl ovyyev7) tata &górcox, isp xal Ad- 
yon™ Libanius also states that: 

Emperor Constantius did not associate with philosophers and 

sophists, but had as advisors and teachers BxofBXoouc &v»0po- 

Tous, óAéÜpouc tive edvodxouc (Or. 62.9; 4, p. 351 f.). These 

expelled rhetorical education, and made sure no educated per- 

son became the emperor's friend (Or. 62.10; 4, p. 351 f.) 


72. Quoted by Petit, p. 216. 

73. LiBAN1Us' Autobiography (Oration I), The Greek Text edited with Introduc- 
tion, Translation and Notes (London, 1965), pp. xxi, 193. 

74. FEsTUGIERE, pp. 235-39. 

79. Or. 62.9; ed. FoERSTER, ^, p. 350. 
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Thus in the opinion of Libanius, monks are barbarians who disparage 
rhetorical education and reject Greek paideia. They are also the enemies 
of pagan religion. In the Oratio pro templis (written between 381-391) 
Libanius protests that Christian monks have destroyed many rural 
temples.?9 

In sum: according to Libanius, the monks are the enemies of the 
city and of civilization. They also contribute to the ruin of the coun- 
tryside, by having fled farming to associate with the creator in the moun- 
tains."" "Their crime is basically that of all Christians, but carried to 
an extreme: they have preferred the cieuas det to the cieitas terrena." ?? 


Christian Aristocracy, Including Curiales 


Unlike their homologues in the west (Paulinus and Ausonius),?? 
the rich Antiochene Christians were more concerned about the adorn- 
ment of their urban dwellings than living “in exile" on country estates. 
At Antioch the Christian aristocrats constructed rich private homes 
with golden ceilings and beautiful statues;?? paintings and magnificent 
columns;*' furnished with a bed of ivory and silver vessels, and mo- 
saics of gold.5? 

One does not perceive among these rich cilizens any conflict be- 
tween their Christian faith and their attachment to luxury. The anomaly, 
however, is pointed out by Chrysostom in homily 12.5 on Matthew: 


For this cause the very heathens disbelieve the things that we 
say since our doings, not our sayings, are the demonstration 
which they are willing to receive from us; and when they see us 
building ourselves fine houses, and laying out gardens and 
baths, and buying fields, they are not willing to believe that we 


76. R. van Loy, “Le Pro Templis de Libanius," Byzantion 8 (1933) 7-39. DALY, 
p. 31 n. 1. 

77. Or. 30.48; 3, p. 114 f. 

78. PETIT, p. 196. 

79. Cf. C. GuicNEBERT, "Les demi-chrétiens et leur place dans l'église antique," 
Revue de l'histoire des religions 88 (1923) 99. Ausonius (d. ca. 395) is a demi-chrétien, 
whose religion (pagan or Christian?) has been the subject of many disputes. 

80. Opp. 3.7; p. ^6, l. 14-16. 

81. Pan. mart, 1.4; PG 50, 652 

82. In Matt. h. 83.4; PG 58, 750. 

83. In Jo. h. 82.4; PG 59, 446. 
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are preparing for another sort of residence away from our city. 
(PG 57, 207 f.; NPNF p. 79) 


Thus the behavior of rich Christians in Antioch manifested a kind of 
dualism by professing a faith which they did not necessarily seek to 
translate into action. 

At the end of the fourth century the curiales, who were in great 
part Christian, continued to spend generously on the publie festivals 
of the city. These contributions by private individuals were known as 
liturgies. The liturgies which supported the Olympic games at Antioch 
were one of the most striking signs of the persistence of the euergetic 
tradition of the classical Greek polis. In Opp. 3.7% Chrysostom states: 
“you have many times emptied entire estates in view of the favor of 
masses.” The search for local glory finds its best description in a passage 
of Chrysostom’s commentary on Psalm 48:19: 


This is much sought after by the rich: flattery in the agora, 
attendance by the common people, public praise, eulogies 
filled with hypocrisy; in the theatre, at drinking parties, and in 
court, to be publicly extolled by all, to be envied. (Exp. in Ps. 
48.11; PG 55, 240).8¢ 


In homily 3.5 on John?' Chrysostom describes men involved in 
politics who under the tyranny of vainglory (xsvo3ozix) spend huge 
amounts on the urban populace: 


If you will ask any of those men who mingle in state affairs 
and incur great expences, why they lavish so much gold, and 
what their so vast expenditure means; you will hear from - 


84. Olympic games were held at Antioch since the year 43. Downey, p. 440. 
Chrysostom refers to the Olympic games often and in positive terms. For example, 
in homily 1.1 on Romanus (PG 50, 606), he describes the festival of martyr Romanus 
in terms of an Olympic victory: elc 'OXoguztovbene ylvezot xal 6AdxAnpog 971405 sùppal- 
verat, xal perà norig abrov Bfyecat týs ebpnulac. El 8& Exi cv "OXxuumtaxóv ayavev 
ol undév elg tobe tSpatag Exelvoug elaeveyxdvtes tocadtyy xapmoUvTat thy Hdovay, TOAD 
uXAAoy él tõv cT; evacBelag dDAntayv cobro vévowz dy. 

85. Opp. 3.7, p. 44, l. 41-43. 

86. Compare the vivid description of a pagan who has bankrupted himself 
by funding a theatrical performance in De inani gloria et de educandis liberis 3-11, 
translated by M.L.W. Laistner, in Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman 
Empire (Ithaca, New York, 1951), pp. 87-91. 

87. PG 59, 44. 
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them, that it is for nothing else but to gratify the people. If 
again you ask what the people may be; they will say, that it is 
a thing full of confusion and turbulent, made up for the most 
part of folly, tossed blindly to and fro like the waves of the 
sea, and often composed of varying and adverse opinions. 
(NPNF, p. 14) 


Thus municipal euergetism maintained itself in a city which was large- 
ly Christian. 

The games and spectacles, which were the object of the liturgical 
system, lost their cultic character and tended to be laicized. The Chris- 
tian crowd attended en masse the athletic games and theatre, ignorant 
of their pagan religious significance. Palladius writes in 408 that all 
the people of Antioch went to Daphne to view the Olympic games.** 
Even Chrysostom says that as a youth he was infatuated with the 
theatre.*? 

Thus the liturgical system was aecepted by the rich Christians, 
among whom were the curtales, proud of their attachment to the tradi- 
tional values of paideia. Evidently, these did not seek to Christianize 
the traditional institutions of the city. It appears that the aristocracy, 
adhering to the new faith, realized the incapacity of Christianity to be 
“civic cement", as were the ancient pagan festivals and especially the 
imperial cult. The Christians tried to safeguard the moral and political 
life of the city by maintaining the ancient forms of patriotism now la- 
icized, while distinguishing in conscience between civic activity and 
Christian faith.9? 

Thus there existed beyond religious differences a true solidarity 
of class, a community of moral and cultural reflexes, which associated 
Christians and pagans in the service of the city. Both groups manifested 
the same taste for urban life, the same attachment to money. During 
the reign of Julian wealthy Christians did not hesitate to reduce their 
fellow-citizens to hunger and make themselves rich by speculating on 


88. F. Chrys. 16.54; ed. P. Copeman-Norton, p. 96, |. 5 f. 

89. Sac. 1.2; SC 272, p. 64. 

90. ALAIN NaTaLr, "Christianisme et cité à Antioche à la fin du IVe siècle 
d'aprés Jean Chrysostome," in Jean Chrysostome et Augustin: Actes du colloque de 
Chantilly 22 septembre 1974, ed. CuanLEs KANNENGIESSER (Paris, 1975), pp. 56 f. 
(Author's Note: in the author's view the writings of Natali are significant and there- 
fore the author has cited and referred to Natali in depth.) 
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grain at the expense of the poor (Christians)™. Similarly, in the sedition 
of 387 no religious solidarity can be perceived between the social classes: 
the rich Christians fled to protect their persons and their property.?? 

Pagans and Christians shared the same ambitions: in particular, 
the desire for wealth, honor and power by means of eloquence. In Opp. 
3.593 Chrysostom says: 


You hear nothing except this when fathers converse with their 
children and exhort them about zeal for rhetoric: “A certain 
one, humble and from humble origins, who aequired the power 
of words, held the highest offices, acquired much wealth, built 
a magnificent house, is redoubtable and glorious to everyone." 
Again, another says: "a certain one was well trained in the 
language of the Italians and is illustrious in the court and 
is active in all domestic affairs."? And another points to 
someone else, and all point to the famous on earth. But no one 
even mentions once the illustrious in heaven, but if you 
attempt to mention them, you are expelled like a destroyer of 
everything. 


Rhetoric was the exclusive form of higher education in the fourth century 
and the only way to prepare oneself for a career in the civil service or 
law. It is typical that John Chrysostom himself, who came from a 
middle class Antiochene family, received, thanks to the financial skill 
of his mother, a literary education, which would have fitted him to 
become a secretary in the imperial chancery.?9 

An interesting example of the “blatant careerism" of the fourth 
century is found in the life of Augustine. According to the Confessions, 
the main concern of Augustine's parents was for him to excel in rhetoric. 
Augustine says: 


it was impressed upon me as right and proper in a boy to obey 
those who taught me, that I might get on in the world and 


91. Perit, p. 207. Cf. Downey, p. 388. 

92. PETIT, p. 211. 

93. Opp. 3.5, p. 42, l. 29-43. 

94. Lipanius said that rhetorical education suffered in comparison to the study 
of Latin and law (Or. 2.44; 1.1: 253 F.). 

95. LAISTNER, p. 17. Cf. Cambridge Medieval History, 1:569 ff. 

96. A. H. M. Jones, "St. John Chrysostom's Parentage and Education," Har- 
pard Theological Review 46 (1953) 171-73. 
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excel in the handling of words to gain honor among men and 
deceitful riches. (Conf. 1.9.14; trans. Sheed) 
Those others had no deeper vision of the use to which I might 
put all they forced me to learn, but to sate the insatiable desire 
of man for wealth that is but penury and glory that is but 
shame. (Conf. 1.12.19) 
My family took no care to save me from this moral destruc- 
tion by marriage: their only concern was that I should learn to 
make as fine and persuasive speeches as possible. (Conf. 2.2.4) 
Everyone of course praised my father because, although his 
means did not allow it, he had somehow provided the where- 
withal for his son to travel so far for the sake of his studies. 
Many a very much richer citizen did no such thing for his 
children. Yet this same father never bothered about how I was 
growing towards You or how chaste or unchaste I might be, so 
long as I grew in eloquence ... (Conf. 2.3.5.) 

During adolescence this desire became his own: 
With these men as companions of my immaturity, I was 
studying the books of eloquence; for in eloquence it was my 
ambition to shine, all from a damnable vaingloriousness and for 
the satisfaction of human vanity. (Conf. 3.4.7) 

r rom the evidence of the Confessions it appears that the attitude of 

“a poor citizen of Tagaste”®’ was the same as that of the rich Antiochenes 
described by Chrysostom. 


Problem of Pederasty 


The section of Opp. that deals with sodomy is one of the longest 
chapters in the work, which shows the relative importance of the sub- 
ject in Chrysostom’s mind.” Chrysostom says that he “intended” to 
attack the vice of sodomy in treatise, but had hesitated because of 
shame. It would, however, be great cowardice not to speak about it.” 
Chrysostom does not state this intention about any other topic in the 
treatise Opp. It seems that he took this occasion to attack homosexual 


97. Augustine's father: Conf. 2.3.5. . 
98. Opp. 3.8; p. 46, l. 18 - p. 49, 1. 19. 
99. Opp. 3.8; p. 46, 1. 19-25. | 
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vice in Antioch, because it related to the cluster of ethical problems 
which he was treating in connection with his defense of the monks. The 
connection was between pederasty and education; boys were the partié- 
ular desire of the sodomites. Very few youths at Antioch were not in- 
volved in sodomy.1 i 


Law courts, law, pedagogues, fathers, attendants, teachers, 
avail nothing. Some they (the sodomites) were able to corrupt 
with money, others only look to how they might get a fee. Some 
of the good (pedagogues) who care about the safety of those 
who have been entrusted to them are easily cozened and de- 
ceived, while others fear the power of the licentious. It would 
be easier to save someone who was accused of tyranny, than 
someone who tried to remove (young on, from these foul 
creatures. As if in a great wilderness, *men with men work 
that which is unseemly" (Romans 1:27) in the midst of cities. 
(Opp. 3.8; p. 46, 1.54 - p. 47, 1.11) | 


“Transgression has become law”,!™ (p. 46, 1.47). Those who ‘opposed 
the sodomites were physically attacked.!9? | 
Chrysostom seems to believe that the evil of sodomy is new at 
Antioch: £go xatwóc tus, mapavoule xah tig. Festugiére denies this, 
but admits that it may have become more forceful at this particular 
time.! Festugiére cites evidence from Libanius concerning the condi- 
tions at Antioch which seem to support this view. For example, Liba- 
nius!9 says that there were many older boys who debauched their com- 
rades and made them sell themselves to lovers. Elsewhere, he says 
that boys are seduced at the symposia which followed the Olympics and 
at all the other 3etzv«.?" These orations were written after 388. In 
general pagan moralism accomplished nothing except to point out the 


100. Opp. 3.8; p. 47, l. 14. 

101. Opp. 3.8; p. ^6, l. 47. 

102. Opp. 3.8; p. 46, 1.52. 

103. Opp. 3.8; p. 46, 1.31-35. 

104. There may have been a resurgence or increased iniBtaioy such as is occur- 
ring at the present time. On p. 47, 1.27-34 Chrysostom says that since the destruction 
of Sodom those who practice this vice have become bolder (itæuortepot}. | 
:3-405. Or. 38.8-12; 3, p. 256 F. 

106. Or. 53.8,10; 4:58 f., F. 

107. Or. 53.11,18,26; 4:59,64,67, 
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hypocrisy. Only Christianity truly attacked the evil. 

Evidently, a large part of the Christian population of Antioch 
disapproved. Many wondered why Antioch was not punished like 
Sodom.!? Chrysostom includes himself in a group which is incensed 
about the situation.H? 

Chrysostom sees the predominance of homosexual practices in 
Antioch, even among Christians,!! as part of the demonic attack upon 
cities,!!? which he described at length in Opp. 1.7.9? It is “the height of 
evil” and “the chief misfortune".!4 

Parents are unable to devise any solution to the problem.™ 
They are concerned only with rhetorical education: 


How much anger do we deserve, how many thunderbolts, 
when we are eager to purify (our children's) tongues by pagan 
wisdom, but overlook the soul continually lying and decaying 
in the filth of licentiousness, and even hinder it when it wishes 
to rouse itself? (p. 48, ].37-43) 


It is monks who wish to deliver the youths from the hands of the sodom- 
ites, and are being persecuted as “corruptors”. 116 

It appears likely that such homosexual practices were confined to 
the prosperous and aristocratic levels of society."" The pederasty of 
teachers was a commonplace in Greek literature.!? In the Confessions 
of Augustine, homosexual vice is associated with rhetorical study at 
Carthage (3.1). 

Before such an irruption of evil Chrysostom's solution in Oppugna- 
tores is radical: parents should withdraw young men from the city and 
send them to monasteries, where they are to be educated until moral 


108. E.g., LuciAN, Amores 23 speaks of Swxpatixol who pretend to love the soul, 
but only,desire the body of their students. Also Cicero, Nat. d. 1.79. 

109. Opp. 3.8; p. 47, 1.23-27. 

110. Opp. 3.8; p. 47, 1.54. 

111. Opp. 3.8; p. 48, 1.15-19. 

112. Opp. 3.8; p. 47, 1.15-19. 

113. Opp. 1.7; p. 11, 1.22 ff. 

114. Opp. 3.8; p. 46, 1. 18-19. 

115. Opp. 3.8; p. 48, 1.24-26. 

116. Opp. 3.8; p. 48, 1.36-37. 

117. Ropert FLAcELIERE, Love in Ancient Greece, translated by James Cleugh 
(New York, 1962), p. 62. 

118. FEsTUGIERE, pp. 195 f. 
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virtue 1s firmly established. Sodomy is an evil which those living in the 
world, specifically in the city of Antioch, cannot escape.!!9 


Identity of the Opponents of the Monks in Oppugnatores 


Chrysostom never identifies the opponents of the monks by name, 
but there is evidence in Opp. to make certain conclusions concerning 
their identity. The opposition consisted of both pagans and Christians, 
and the issue with the monks centered on their influences on youth. 
Recalling that education at this time still remained a privilege of the 
aristocracy, it seems likely that at least many of the youths who were 
being influenced by the monks were wellborn. From the preceding 
discussion of Antiochene society, which is based upon additional con- 
temporary evidence, one sees how upper class pagans and Christians 
shared the same values, which were the traditional values of Greek 
culture. "Society was Christian only in name; the heart and mind re- 
mained pagan.”!#° These nominal Christians were one with pagans in 
their estimation of the value of rhetorical education and material wealth, 
and their complete lack of sympathy and understanding for the ascetic 
lifestyle of the monks. 

Chrysostom places the objections against the monks in the mouth 
of a pagan father, who makes the following speech in Opp. 2.2721 


I begot, I reared, I endured hardship throughout the whole 
prime of life, doing and suffering everything, which is bound 
to occur from procreation: I had good hopes, I talked to peda- 
gogues, | summoned teachers, I spent money, I lay awake many 
times thinking about decency (edxocul«), about education, 
how he (the son) might lack nothing of his ancestors, so he 
might appear more brilliant than all. I expected him to help 
me in my old age. As time went on I was deliberating about 
a wife and marriage, about rule and power. 

But suddenly, just as a thunderbolt or hurricane from some- 
where which falls upon a heavily laden merchant ship filled 
with many wares, which has finished its course over a large 


119. Opp. 3.8; p. 48, 1.44-51. 

120. Count pe MowTALEMBEnRT, The Monks of the West from St, Benedict to St. 
Bernard (London, 1896) 1:270. 

121. Opp. 2.2; p. 16, 1.47 - p. 17, 1.42, 
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sea, and was sailing with a fair wind and was finally at the 
harbor—would sink it a little before the entrance, and bring the 
fear of extreme poverty, most pitiful death and destruction on 
the head of the one who was formerly so wealthy, so has it 
happened to me now. 

The accursed corruptors and deceivers (rA&vov cf. Matt. 27:63. 
2 Cor. 6:8)—let him say it, we shall not contest it—having 
snatched the support of my old age from such hopes, like 
robber chiefs led him away to their holes, and so bewitched him 
with their enchantments that he chooses to stand nobly against 
iron and fire and beasts and whatever rather than to return to 
the earlier wellbeing. What is worse is that having persuaded 
him, they pretend to perceive what is beneficial more than I. 
Empty are my houses, empty the fields. The peasants and 
servants are filled with dejection and shame. Enemies are 
glad at my evils, friends are ashamed. My only resort is to 
summon fire and burn everything: houses, fields, herds of 
oxen, flocks of sheep. How will these things be useful to me 
in the future, since the one who will use them is no more, but 
has become captive and endures slavery more bitter than 
death among savage barbarians. 

I clothed all my servants in a black garment, I sprinkled their 
heads with ashes, I appointed choruses of women, I ordered 
them to mourn more violently than if they saw him dead. 
Forgive me for doing it: this sorrow is much greater than that. 
I seem to be annoyed by daylight henceforth, and am on bad 
terms with the very rays, when I bring to mind the appear- 
ance of that miserable child, when I see him clothed more 
ignominiously than vile rustics, and betaking himself to more 
ignominious works. When I consider his stubbornness, I burn, 
I am torn apart, I am broken. 


One sees how the speech of the pagan father in Opp. 2 resembles the 
objections of Libanius against the monks. Both say that monasticism 
destroys family and civic life. If the son and heir becomes a monk, who 
will inherit the family estate? The monastic lifestyle is opposed to the 
xaħoxġyxðiæ of Greek culture, and is depicted as a “banausic” occupa- 
tion involving physical labor, hardship and poverty. The renunciation 
of the monks is interpreted as death and worse; the spirit of sacrifice 
and ethical message of the gospel are brought into question. The oppo- 
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nents of the monks are concerned only with their own families, and with 
glory, wealth and power in civic society. 


DATE OF OPPUGNATORES 


According to Tillemont, Oppugnatores was composed during the 
reign of emperor Valens (364-378), after the death of Valentinian I 
(364-375), when Chrysostom lived with the monks, probably in the year 
376. Substantially the same view is held by Montfaucon.123 

Rauschen believes that this dating is false. In his Jahrbücher der 
christichen Kirche," Rauschen argues as follows. Tillemont and Mont- 
faucon assume that a persecution of the monks by the secular (Roman) 
government was the occasion for the composition of Oppugnatores. If 
this is true, one is forced to date the discourse to the last years of the 
reign of Valens, because the latter (Valens), after the death of Valenti- 
nian, promulgated a law, which forced the monks to do military ser- 
vice, and at the same time undertook a persecution of the monks in 
the Nitrian desert. 

The persecution of Valens against the monks is recorded by Je- 
rome:!* 


_ Multi monachorum Nitriae per tribunos. et milites caesi, Va- 
lens lege data ut monachi militarent, nolentes fustibus iussit 
interfici. | 


Valens was irritated by the cooperation lent by the monks of Nitria 
to the resistance of the Alexandrians against accepting the Arian Lucius 
as successor of Athanasius.!?6 i 
Rauschen says that nowhere in Opp. does Chrysostom speak of a 
persecution of this kind by the secular power, and that, on the contrary, 
Chrysostom expresses astonishment that the persecution of the monks 
occurs TOv Baolewy £v ebosBsia Govcov,?" and that the authors of the 


122. Mémoires 11: 558-559 note 10 cited by Gzgnuanp Rauscuen, Jahrbücher 
der christlichen Kirche (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1897), p. 567. 

123. PG 47,317-318. 

124. Freiburg im Br., 1897, pp. 567 f. 

125. Chron. ad ann. 375, p. 248 Helm. 

126. Ruiz Bueno, p. 52. 

127. Opp. 1.2; p. 3, 1.9-10. 
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persecution call themselves pious, e5osfeic.?* Rauschen also notes that 
the eboéBerx of the ruling emperors is mentioned in Opp. 2.93% and that 
Chrysostom could not have said this about Valens, who was a fanatical 
Arian and persecuted orthodox bishops. 
The eminent Chrysostom scholar, Baur, agrees with Rauschen and 
says concerning yet another scholar named Stilting: 
Stilting proceeds from the erroneous assumption that this 
work was composed on account of the proclamation of the 
emperor Valens, launched at the beginning of the year 376, by 
which monks could be compelled to do military service. But 
there is no mention of this in Chrysostom’s treatise (Oppugna- 
tores ).199 


This statement of Baur, in fact, seems to be correct. 
At least one reference to an official edict, however, occurs at Opp. 
ens 
"Iva yao tk Aha mapõ, adTO 97] TOUTO TÒ xaTavayxaoay Tuc clc 
co0Tov xaÜsivat tov Adyov, oby txavov xal udvov TH¢ xateyovons 
vócou THY xaxlav évdciEaobar; ... mod taZzouev Tob véoug ToUTOUG 
vouo0Eetas týs xavo TAaUTHG xxl aTOTMWTaTHS vouoÜsclxc, ot perà 
Thelovas thc TapENalac TOs TIS QPETIG &reAxDvouct OtOxOX&AOUC... 


Here Chrysostom says that what forced him to enter upon the com- 
posistion of Opp. were “the new lawgivers of this new and very strange 
law, who confidently drive away the teachers of virtue" (1.e., the monks). 
He is definitely referring to a law, either of imperial, provincial or local 
(Antiochene) origin. The official nature of the persecution is also shown 
by Chrysostom’s statement that monks were brought before judges and 
put into prison.!3? 

According to Legrand, Chrysostom could not be ignorant that the 
origin of the persecution was an imperial edict. In the opinion of the 
same scholar, Chrysostom makes a discrete allusion to this when he says 
by way of comparison that, during the reconstruction of the sacred 
temple, the enemies of the Hebrews (the Samaritans) had the Persian 


128. Opp. 1.2; p. 3, 1.12. 

129. Opp. 2.9; p. 28, 1.24. 
130. BAUR, 1:124. 

131. Opp. 1.8; p. 13, l. 41-49. 
132. Opp. 1.2; p. 4, l. 30-32, 
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king on their side." Legrand also says that it is not without irony that 
Chrysostom affects to believe that Christian emperors could not ap- 
prove of such evil. When Chrysostom compares the persecution of 
the monks to Nero’s persecution of Paul, it may suggest persecution 
by an evil emperor.!*9 

As to the fact that Chrysostom calls the emperors “pious” (edce- 
Betc), it is hardly likely that he would call them anything else. Indeed 
at Opp. 2.9 Chrysostom distinguishes between pious emperors (edce- 
Pete) and “unbelieving” emperors (mortor), who are identified as pagans 
("EX31*vsc).96 Montfaucon said that emperor Valens could be called 
“pious” in distinction to pagan emperor Julian and the Persian kings.!?7 

It therefore seems probable that Opp. was written in response to 
a persecution of monks at Antioch unleashed by an official edict of some 
kind. In Antioch the proclamation may have found warm approval 
among certain segments of the population, especially the curiales, who 
then may have passed a local ordinance against the monks. 

Rauschen believes that Opp. was composed after the death of 
Valens (August 9, 378) and at Antioch, not during Chrysostom's stay 
with the monks in the mountains. Rauschen thus places the composi- 
tion of "dieser herrlichen Schrift" in the period of Chrysostom's diac- 
onate (ca. 381-386).!35 


OCCASION AND PURPOSE OF OPPUGNATORES 


Chrysostom makes known the immediate occasion and purpose of 
the discourse, Adversus oppugnatores vitae monastice, in book 1, chapters 
two through four. The following is a synopsis of the contents of these 
chapters, which will be followed by a commentary on the main items of 
interest. 


Opp. 1.2 Chrysostom's friend informs him that there are certain 
individuals (tiwag &vÜpcouc) who persecute in every 


133. Opp. 1.2; p. 3, l. 5-7. 

134. Opp. 1.2; p. 3, 1. 8-11. 

135. 1.3; p. 5, 1. 47 ff. P. E. LEGRAND, S. Jean Chrysostome Contre les détracteurs 
de la eie monastique (Paris, 1933), pp. 6, 10. The work of Legrand is of sufficient 
importance to be cited at length and in full. 

136. Opp. 2.9; p. 28, l. 24-26, 27, 33. 

137. PG 47, 317 f. 

138. Op. cit., p. 568, 
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Text A way those who teach philosophy, and forbid them to teach 


Text B 


Text C 


anyone with many threats. Chrysostom asks who; and 
[rom whence, are those who dare this, and the reason 
why they are opposing God in this way. What rulers are 
supporting them? Our rulers want the opposite. Chry- 
sostom says that he is filled with great perplexity that 
such a thing is dared in the midst of the cities, when the 
emperors are pious. His informant adds: "What is more 
paradoxical is that the people responsible profess to be 


pious and call themselves Christians. Many are even: 


baptized. One of them said that he would apostatize from 
the church and sacrifice to demons—so vexed is he to 
see freeborn men, able to live in luxury, being instructed 
in this austere life." (p. 2, 1.28 - p. 3, 1.20) 

Chrysostom reacts by weeping for the world, knowing 
how many evils will come from this. He prays to be 
taken from the world, where *outer darkness" will receive 
him. But his friend says: “it is not the time (xatpóc) for 
tears. You will not be able to recover those who have 
perished or are perishing by means of tears, and I think 
that the evil will not cease. It is necessary to see how we 
may do our part to extinguish the fire and halt the plague. 
Give up these lamentations. Compose a discourse (ëp- 
yacet AóYov) which contains advice (rapatveotv) to the sick 
and rebellious for their own salvation and the common 
salvation of all mankind. I shall take this book and im- 
mediately put it in the hands of the sick as a remedy. 


Many of my friends are sick in this way, and will permit : 
me to visit them and read it once, twice or three times, `- 
and they will quickly be freed of the plague". (p. 3, L... 


21-46) 
Chrysostom denies that he has any Adyav toydc. And 


whatever seeming skill he has, he is ashamed to use on. 
such a theme, because it is especially to the Greeks (1.e., : 


pagans), present and future, that he will have to explain 
our (ie., Christian) evils—the Greeks, whom he always 


ridicules for the laxity of their lives and their opinions... 


If certain of the Greeks learn that there are certain among 
the Christians who are so hostile to virtue and philosophy 





Text D 


Opp. 1.3 


Text E 


(&pev"» xxl quAocogixv) so as not only to withdraw from 
all effort on behalf of it, but not even to endure words con- 
cerning it; and that they (certain Christians) have reached 
the point of madness that if another person recommends or 
discusses it, they persecute him ... Chrysostom fears 
that if the Greeks learn of this, they will not consider 
the Christian human (zv0pcouc) but beasts, monsters, 
destructive demons and enemies of humanity. They 
will judge our entire race this way, not just the ones 
responsible. (p. 3, 1.46-p. 4, 1.11) 

His friend answers that everyone knows about this al- 
ready, by deeds and not by words. In the marketplace, 
hospitals, in every part of the city where idlers gather, 
there is much laughter on the part of all. The subject of 
the laughter is the tale of what has been done to these 
saints (Xytouc). One says that he hit [them], another 
says that he located their abode, another says he provoked 
the judge against them. Another boasts the prison, and to 
have dragged those saints through the marketplace. This 
in the gatherings of the Christians. The Greeks laugh at 
both the persecutors and the monks who suffer. Every- 
thing is filled with intestine war, only worse. It is waged 
against saints, who have done nothing wrong, and who do 


not know how to injure any one, but only how to suffer. - 


(p. 4, 1.11-50). 

Chrysostom says he cannot bear to hear any more. He 
will do do what the unnamed visitor has enjoined. He 
asks his friend to go away and pray for him to overcome 
his discouragement and receive assistance (fonny) from 
God for the healing of those who are fighting him. God 
will surely give it, because he is guA&v0pc oc and does 
not wish the death of a sinner, but his conversion (cf. 
Ezek. 18:23; 33:11). Having dismissed his friend, Chry- 
sostom undertakes to write. He adds that he would not 
have undertaken it if the saints were merely being abused 
and taken into court—he would have laughed. But the 
abusers were injuring themselves and in danger of losing 
their salvation. He compares the persecutors to a little 
child who hits his mother in a fit of temper. As long as 
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190 


he does not injure himself, the mother laughs, but if he 
pricks his hand on her broach, laughter stops immedi- 
ately and the mother feels the pain more than the child 
and for this reason scolds him and shouts. It is this which 


Chrysostom is going to do now, although with more 


Text F 


Opp. 1.4 
Text G 


Text H 


gentleness than the mother with the child. He will speak 
to these children (i.e., the persecutors) not with threats 
and arrogance, but with flattery (xoAuxet«) and mild- 
ness (xgoc?jvsux), because the saints are not injured by this 
persecution, but receive a greater reward and more map- 
pola. (p. 4, 1.51-p. 5, 1.41) 

If I mention the future rewards you will perhaps laugh. 
But you will not disbelieve in the present rewards. Even 
if you wish to, you will not be able to, since the facts 
themselves contradict you. Nero made the same accusa- 
tions against Paul which you make against these holy 
men. Nero called Paul a corrupter and vagabond and the 
same things which you say. First he bound him and then 
killed him when he could not persuade him to break off 
association with his concubine. What injury came to 
Paul, who is praised as an angel throughout the world? 
What good came to Nero, whom all mankind reviles as 
a scoundrel? (p. 5, 1.42-p. 6, 1.12) 

As for the future reward: even if you disbelieve, I must 
speak on accound of the believers. Yet you ought to 
believe in future rewards on account of the present re- 
wards. Regardless of your disposition, I shall mention 
them and not hide them. Nero, full of darkness (Cégou: cf. 
2 Petr 2:17. Jude 13), will be led away to the “undying 
worm" and *unquenchable fire" (Mark 9:43,48. Cf. Is. 66: 
24). Paul will stand before the throne of God with much 
mappyot«, shining brilliantly. He will receive a reward fit- 
ting for one who gave his life for the sake of what pleases 
God. (p. 6. 1.13-26) 

There is a great reward to those who do good; it becomes 
greater when they go through danger and dishonor. Even 
if the deed (xatée9mu«) is the same, the one who labored 
will receive greater honor than one who accomplished 
it without labor. If the Greeks honor those who died in 
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battle as cwrtňpeg and mpootata:, how much more will 
Christ do this, who conquers with recompenses those who 
face danger for him. He placed a great reward not only for 
persecutions, but also for ÖßBpıç alone (Luke 6:22.23). 
(p. 6, 1:27-p. 7, 1.2) 

Text I If suffering and slander extend the reward of those who 
suffer and are slandered, the one who prevents this has 
benefited those who persecute. He injured the others 
by curtailing their reward. On this account one should 
be silent and permit these things to happen. But since 
we are members of one another (Eph. 4:25), even if these 
deny the grace, we must not care for one member and 
neglect another. The monks will have another reason 
for approval, even if they do not suffer now. The persecu- 
tors will not be able to be saved, if they do not cease from 
this battle. (p. 7, 1.2-17) 

Text J I take your side and entreat you to believe me and not 
to kick against the pricks (Acts 26:14) or pain the Holy 
Spirit (Eph. 4:30), when you think you are injuring men. 
I know that you will praise my advice hereafter. I wish 
you to do so now and not in vain. (p. 7, 1.18-26) 


Commentary : 


A) Chrysostom was evidently living in retreat at the time in the 
city of Antioch. The information about what was happening "in the 
cities" was a complete surprise to him. One sees here that Chrysostom 
did not conceive the idea of writing Opp. himself, but the idea was 
suggested to him, and he was persuaded to write, as in the case of the 
two books De compunctione. 

B) Chrysostom's own reaction to the news was despair. Indeed 
Legrand refers to book one of Opp. as “moins un anathéme qu'une 
plainte et l'expression d'un douloureux étonnement."! But his uni- 
dentified interlocutor says that the proper attitude is to attempt to 
recover (avaxthnoacQat) those in error. The goal of writing is the salva- 
tion of all mankind. Instead of retreating from the world, Chrysostom 
should try to influence the world by a literary work. 


139. LEGRAND, pp. 10 f. 
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According to Schneider, ancient man was much more liable to be 
influenced by books than modern man; and the effect of literary pro- 
paganda was very great in antiquity.“° By writing a discourse Chryso- 
stom is to endeavor to influence public opinion and end the persecution 
of the monks. In this respect the purpose of Opp. is close to that of the 
second-century apologies, i.e., to stop violence directed against part 
of the Christian community. 

C) The first objection that Chrysostom raised against writing a 
discourse was his lack of rhetorical ability. This, however, was probably 
a pretext, since it was traditional in Greek oratory to deny one's rhetori- 
cal skill. It is likely that Chrysostom had already composed one or 
more of his ascetical treatises, and his reputation as a writer was estab- 
lished. In fact, his second objection to writing a discourse tends to confirm 
this theory: he envisions with horror that a discourse in defense of the 
monks will cireulate among the Greeks, and expose to them the evils 
within the Christian community. In Ade. Jud. h. 8.44? Chrysostom says 
that he did not preach against Christians who fast with Jews in order 
to expose the church to scorn, but to save the Judaizers. Therefore he 
advises his audience not to speak about the Judaizers, but to cure them. 
Similarly, Gregory of Nazianzus states that it is necessary to abstain 
from theological discussions before pagans: 

For since their (ie., the pagans') strength lies not in their 

own dogmas, they hunt for it in our weak points. And there- 

fore they apply themselves to our—shall I say 'misfortunes' 

or ‘failings’ ?—like flies to wounds (Or. 27.5; NPNF, p. 286). 

At this time, to publish a work of literature meant to distribute a cer- 
tain number of copies among one's friends. Once the copies left the 
library of the author, it was impossible to control the circulation of a 
literary work.!4? 

Chrysostom's fear of having the work circulate among the Greeks 


140. CARL SCHNEIDER, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums (Munich, 1954) 
2:20. 

141. E.g., ANTIPHON, Or. 5.1. PLATO, Apol. 17bc. H. M. HUBBELL, “Chrysostom 
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143. Paur Perit, “Recherches sur la publication et la diffusion des discours de 
Libanius," Historia 5 (1956) 484 f. cf. Cicero, Ad Att. 3.12: one of the discourses of 
Cicero, in the form of a libellus, was circulated among Cicero's politica] opponents 
against his will. (Cited by PETIT, p. 485 n. 5). 
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points to the continuing tension between pagans and Christians at 
Antioch. Here in Opp. he states that he is always disparaging the lives 
and opinions of the Greeks— whether in a literary form or not is un- 
clear: obc cel tæv Soyuatwy oby Frrov &mi tH tod lou dtacdpwv fg- 
Oupyta.* His criticism could have been merely verbal, for in a sermon 
on the martyr Lucianus, delivered in Antioch in 387, Chrysostom tells 
his flock to defend the faith and to attack the evils of paganism even 
in gatherings of rich and illustrious pagans. He also mentions an argu- 
ment overheard between a pagan and a Christian as to who was superior, 
Paul or Plato. There is also evidence of literary polemics between 
pagans and Christians at Antioch. Emperor Julian composed his three 
books against the Christians in the winter of 362-363 at Antioch. Here 
he also wrote, perhaps in January 363, the "Avctoytxóc Y, Mwonorvrov, a 
satire which is directed to the volatile people of the Syrian capital.” 
Chrysostom's treatise on Babylas contains an unveiled attack upon his 
old teacher, Libanius, and emperor Julian. Libanius’ orations De 
statuis may answer Chrysostom's twenty-one homilies Ad populum 
Antiochenum. 


On this occasion Chrysostom's fear is that through his book certain 
of the Greeks (tveg éxelvwv) will be informed about the persecution 
of monasticism by certain Christians, and, as a result, will condemn 
all Christians as enemies of virtue and philosophy. Further on Chryso- 
stom says that the life-style of the monks, thy év odpavotc moditetay, is 
a witness to the unbelievers (&ríccor) of the existence of the future goods 
and of the resurrection. Far from condemning the monks, these un- 
believers criticize the fact that there are so few of them.™ 

E) In text E,™ Chrysostom reveals some of the presuppositions of 
his apologetic method. He asks for assistance (So74v) from God—thus 


155. Opp. 1.2; p. 3, l. 54 f. 

145. Pan. Lucn. 3; PG 50, 526. 

146. In I Cor. h. 3.4; PG 61, 27 f. 

147. On the literary genre of the Misopogon see J. Gerrcken, “Kaisar Julianus 
und die Streitschriften seiner Gegner," Neue Jahrbücher für das klassische Altertum 


21 (1908) 185 n. 3. GerrcKeN compares a defense of his linen garment by Apollonius 


of Tyana, and TenTuLLIAN's De pallio. 

148. A. NaEGELE, “Chrysostomos und Libanios," in Chrysostomika (Rome, 1908), 
pp. 126 f. Perrr, Libanius et la vie municipale à Antioche, p. 238 n. 3. 

149. Opp. 3.18-19; p. 69, 1. 16-24. 

150. Chapter 3; p. 5, 1. 4 ff. 
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showing that apologetic writing is not solely the work of human reason. 
Chrysostom believes that God will assist because he is quA&vOpozoc. Ac- 
cording to the Chrysostom expert, Robert Carter, philanthrépia is one 
of the two most important attributes of God for Chrysostom.™ It is 
significant that the composition of an apology depends on divine as- 
sistance, which flows from the love of God for men, “who does not desire 
the death of a sinner but that he live".15* 

E-J) In texts E-J Chrysostom explains the reason why he decided 
to write the treatise. It is not the fact that the monks are being abused 
and suffering. Such suffering brings a greater reward and is not to be 
curtailed. Rather Chrysostom undertakes to write the apology for the 
sake of the persecutors, who are in danger of losing their salvation. This 
is an important point which must be emphasized. Chrysostom is writing 
his discourse primarily for Christians, i.e., for certain members of the 
Christian community who are persecuting other members, whom Chry- 
sostom calls “saints” (&yvot). Already in chapter 2/5? his friend informed 
him that the persecutors were Christians: 

bt. xal of tata SpG@vteg evaeBetc te slvai BobAovrat xal Xpt- 

OTLavovs xaAo0ciw ExuTouG,* moAAOL de adTaY x«l THY HÒN euvr- 

uévov elgi. 155 
Chrysostom’s language in chapters three and four (= texts E-J) corrob- 
orates this entirely. He uses the image of the body of Christ to describe 
the relationship between persecutors and persecuted:!5 


éretdy de dXXfAcw Eouev wean (Eph. 4:25), x&v adrol xdv &p- 


151. "The Future of Chrysostom Studies: Theology and Nachleben,” in Sympo- 
sion: Studies on St. John Chrysostom, Analecta Vlatadon 18 (Thessaloniki, 1973), 
p. 131. The pagan term davOpertx rivaled and in many instances replaced the 
Christian term &y&z in the fourth century. (G. Downey, "Philanthropia in Religion 
and Statecraft in the Fourth Century after Christ," Historia 4, 1955: 199-208.) 

152. Cf. Ezek. 33:11. 

153. P. 3, 1. 12-14. 

154. Already Icnatius of Antioch speaks of “Christians in name only." Magn. 4. 

155. I.e., both catechumens and baptized Christians. Cf. P. pe Punter, "Catéchu- 
ménat," in DACL 2,2; 2591: “Les homélies exégétiques et morales des pères grecs 
du IV siécle ont été pour la plupart prononcées aussi bien pour les catéchuménes que 
pour les fidéles. C'est surtout le cas des commentaires de saint Jean Chrysostome 
sur la Bible." Likewise Opp. would be addressed to both catechumens and baptized 
Christians, who were opposing the monks. 

156. Opp. 1.4; p. 7, l. 12-14. 
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vGvcvat THY y&ot, OD yen TObS oUcc Otxetévouc Evde uiv moovostv 
uépouc, &vrépou ÔÈ TEpLOpKY. 


When Chrysostom says with regard to the persecutors that “we are 
members one of another",!?* he can only be referring to fellow Christians. 

This point may be illustrated from homily 15.3 on John. Here 
Chrysostom distinguishes the natural relationship between all human 
beings, who are "fellow slaves living together in the same universe," 
from the "bodily" relationship between Christians: 


&vÜpe móc ott, tg adTIS col weTéywv qócsoc, Tov abTóv Éycv 
Sconétyy, 6d50vA06 xai Gudoxyvoc’ £v yao TH aoc yéyove xócuo. 
Ei òè xal thc niotewg petéyer THs aov, Sov cot xat u£Xoc yéyove. 


It is clear from this text and others that only another Christian can be 
described as a bodily “member” (uéħog).159 

It has already been shown in the Introduction how Chrysostom 
divides apologeties into two parts: (1) defense of Christianity against 
outsiders (pagans, Jews and heretics), and (2) defense directed to within 
the community of Christians.'*? The discourse Opp. clearly falls into the 
second category, namely, defense directed to the community. A study 
of Opp. reveals an important dimension of such apology directed to the 
community, i.e., the ecclesiological dimension. It becomes apparent that 
Chrysostom's understanding of the church as the body of Christ is a 
basic presupposition of his apologetics directed to within the church. 
It is his dogmatic understanding of the church that renders such "inter- 
nal” apologetics necessary. 

One of the distinctive traits of Chrysostom’s ecclesiology is that the 
connection of Christ with the church in one body is not static. The good 
or evil of one member extends itself to the others.1* According to Kor- 
bacher, everything that Chrysostom teaches concerning the community 
of the church, especially the church as body of Christ, he teaches less 


157. Eph. 4:25. 

158, PG 59, 101. 

159. Emrte Merscu, Le corps mystique du Christ? (Paris, 1951) 1:466-488. D. 
GREELEY, The Church as “Body of Christ" according to the Teaching of Saint John 
Chrysostom, Ph. D. dissertation, University of Notre Dame, 1971, pp. 206-209. 

160. Sac. 4.4-5. It is significant that his concept of apologetics in Opp. is the 
same as in De sac. 

161. In 2 Tim. h. 7.4; PG 62, 637. 
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to mediate knowledge, than to incite action.!5*? Chrysostom often makes 
dogmatic statements in order to have a basis for moral admonition. It 
would be a correct, though partial, definition of Chrysostom’s concept 
of the church to say that the church is a community of those who practice 
the love of Christ. The love of Christians for each other should extend to 
body and soul. In the case of the body, Chrysostom lays great weight 
upon almsgiving as the practical expression of eucharistic communion. 
He places still greater emphasis on the love of our fellow Christians’ 
souls. Every Christian is obligated to the care of souls. Tromp sees a 
double inner reason for this: conformity with Christ, and the social es- 
sence of the mystical body. No one is exempt from the duty of the care 
of souls? -. 

In homily 9.2 on Genesis (PG 54, 623) Chrysostom states that it is 
a mark of the true Christian to be concerned about the spiritual well- 
being of other members of the body of Christ. 


It is the chief point of our life, the distinguishing mark, not 
to be concerned exclusively with our own good, but to straight- 
en out and “set” our twisted limbs. It is the greatest evidence 
of faith. “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another” (John 13:35). Genuine love is 
not shown by a common table or mere salutation, or flattering 
words, but by promoting and being concerned with the ad- 
vantage of your neighbor ... This is genuine love. 


The interrelation between personal salvation and salvation of the com- 
munity is striking in this text. 


162. JOACHIM KonBacnzn, Ausserhalb der Kirche kein Heil? Eine dogmengeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung iiber Kirche und Kirchenzugehórigkeit bet Johannes Chrysostomus 
(Munich, 1963), p. 68. The material in this paragraph derives from Korbacher, pp. 
67-71. | | 

163. S. Tromp, “De corpore Christi mystico et actione catholica ad mentem 5. 
Iohannis Chrysostomi," Gregorianum 13 (1932) 325, 355. 

164. Todto xepdAatov tio xð’ Tjuxc modttelag ioci, roUTo Yvopicpx, TO uh TH. ixo- 
TOV GKOTELY uóyov, &AXX xal Ta WEAN Nudiv OwcTpauévx ropov xal xxcrupclostv ToUTO 
detyua Tic whatews uévtovov £y tovto yap yvaoovTat, oral, mavtes tt uxOnzal pov &oce, 
day deme d&MAnhoug. “Aydrny 85 Selxvvct yyolav où xowwovlx tpanélye, ode mpdopy- 
atg WAH, 0085 xoXxxslx fnudTtov, (XXX TO StopAdou xal oxorjoat TO ouupépov tol TAn- 
lov. ... Toro &yamns yvnolas. This stands in sharp contrast to pagan culture, where 
there is no concern for the common good, but only for individual glory (Laz. h. 3.3; 
PG 48, 994). | 
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Chrysostom develops the same thought extensively in Opp. 3.2, 


text of which is translated below. 


The judge demands from us our salvation and our neigh- 
bors’ with the same scrupulousness. Thus Paul everywhere 
admonishes “not to seek our own, but our neighbors’ wealth” (1 
Cor. 10:24). And he rebukes the Corinthians not a little, be- 
cause they did not take thought for and care for one who com- 
mitted fornication, but neglected his inflamed wound (ef. 1 
Cor. 5). To the Galatians he wrote saying, “Brethren, if a man 
be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
an one” (Gal. 6:1). And to the Thessalonians he recommends 
the same, saying, “Wherefore comfort one another even as 
also ye do” (1 Thess. 5:11). And again, “warn them that are 
unruly, comfort the feebleminded, support the weak” (1 Thess. 
5:14). 

In order that one may not say: "what does the care (xpo- 
votac) of others mean to me? Let the one who is perishing 
perish, and the one who is saved be saved. Nothing of this 
pertains to me; I have been commanded to watch out for 
myself." In order that no one should say this, he (Paul) de- 
stroyed this bestial and inhuman thought, and set up these laws 
against it, ordering (us) to overlook many of our own affairs 
so as to establish our neighbors’. And everywhere (Paul) de- 
crees this scrupulous rule of conduct. Writing to the Romans 
he orders them to have much concern about this matter, 
setting the strong over the weak like fathers, and persuading 
them to be concerned about their (i.e., the weak persons’) salva- 
tion. (Rom. 15:1) But here (in Romans) he says that by way 
of exhortation and advice. But elsewhere he shakes the souls of 
his hearers with great severity. He says that those who neglect 
the salvation of their brothers “sin against Christ himself” 
(1 Cor. 8:12), and tear down God's building (cf. 1 Cor. 3:9). 

And (Paul) said what he learned, not from himself, but 
from his teacher. For the only begotten of God (ef. John 1:18), 
wishing to teach that this debt is necessary and great evil 
awaits them who do not wish to pay it, said: “But whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea." (Matt. 18:6) And the one who 
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offered the talent is punished not because he overlooked any 
of his own affairs, but because he neglected the salvation of 
his neighbors (Matt. 25:15-28). 

Therefore even if everything in our life is well done, it is no 
profit to us if this sin drowns us in the sea of Gehenna (cf. 
Matt. 18:6). 

If no argument will deliver those who are unwilling to help 
their neighbor in material things, but even if they practice 
virginity they will be thrown out of the bridal chamber (cf. 
Matt. 25:1-13)—will not one who fails with respect to some- 
thing much greater (the care of the soul is much greater) 
probably suffer everything terrible? 

God equipped man to be sufficient not only for himself 
but also for many others. For this reason Paul calls the be- 
lievers “lights,” showing that they must be useful to others 
(Phil. 2:15). For a light, so long as it illuminates itself alone, 
would not be a light. 

For this reason (Paul) says that those who neglect their 
neighbors are worse than pagans: “But if any provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel” (1 Tim. 5:8). 
What do you wish “providing” to mean here? The supply of 
bodily necessities? I think he means the care of the soul. If 
you should dispute this, my (opinion) will hold good even so. 
For if he says this concerning the body, and delivered over to 
such punishment one who does not supply this daily food, 
and said he is worse than the pagans—where will one be who 
neglects what is greater and more necessary? (p. 34, 1.35 - p. 35, 
1.47). 


One sees how Chrysostom gives a practical turn to speculative 
theology. From the Pauline teaching of the mystical body he derives 
the duty of the care of the soul («75 Wuyñs £mpéew). It is a duty of the 
authentic disciple of Christ, for whom the loss of souls is the supreme 
and unique evil, and their salvation the supreme and only end of the 
spoken or written word.1% Baur has written the following words about 
Chrysostom: 

his special spiritual make-up did not incline him to philo- 


165. Ruiz Bueno, p. 53. 
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sophical speculation, but rather to asceticism, ethics and 

homileties.196 
In addition to “asceticism, ethics, and homiletics,” one could add "apol- 
logetics," for Chrysostom evidently conceives of apology which is di- 
rected to the community as a practical application of the dogmatic 
teaching of the body of Christ, and even as a part of pastoral theology.167 
Another example of Chrysostom's "pastoral" approach to apologeties 
occurs in Ade. Jud.,9* where he states that the goal of his apologetics 
against the Jews is to save the souls of the Judaizers. 

At the conclusion of the discourse Opp. (3.21) Chrysostom states 
that he has written so as to remove all excuse (&zxoAoyíxv) from those 
who are opposing the monks: 


It is impossible to take refuge in an excuse, and to say that 
there was no one who taught this. Nay, rather, this excuse has 
been abrogated even before my words, since nature has an 
exact criterion of the good and the not such, and this philos- 
ophy is everywhere available, and the evils of life are suffi- 
cient to drive to the desert even those who love life very much. 
So then even if I were silent, as I said, (your) excuse has been 
abrograted—but now much more so, after this long discourse, 
and such exhortation (m«paíveow) both from facts and, more 
clearly, from the inspired Scriptures. (p. 73, 1.21-32) 


Chrysostom conceives of it as his moral duty to have composed the 
discourse Opp.: 


We must fulfill everything on our part, even if others are not 
going to profit from us. Why? So that God may reckon no 
longer with us, but with them. This is what he said when he 
reproched the one who had done nothing with his talent: “You 
should have deposited my money with the bankers, and I 
would have come and demanded it back with interest." (Matt. 
29:27) (p. 74, 1.18-25) 


166. Baur, 1:355. 

167. Cf. the statement of E. Preuschen: “The history of dogma has scarcely any 
reason for devoting a chapter to Chrysostom: in the history of pastoral theology he 
deserves a whole book." Cited by Baur, 1:355. 

168. Hom. 8.1-3; PG 48, 927-932. Also h. 8.9; PG 48, 941-942, 
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As in Stoic ethics, “intention, not achievement, constitutes success."169 


Just as the one who teaches philosophy, whether or not he 
persuades, has a complete reward (for he gave his all); so the 
one who wished to corrupt, whether or not he captures (his 
victim) will undergo the same punishment: for he too gave 
his all. (p. 74, 1.37-42). 


There is a moral obligation to write the apology, so as to avoid con- 
demnation by God at the last judgment.?”° 

The same thought occurs earlier in Justin Martyr.! The moral 
obligation to do one's part, regardless of the outcome, is an important 
element of Chrysostom's thought.* It may have a relation to Stoic 
philosophy, where the concept of duty was developed.!7? 


LITERARY GENRE OF OPPUGNATORES 


Opp. is an apologetic treatise (logos) concerned with the defense 
(apologia) of the monastic life. Many traditional elements of early 
Christian apologies appear in this work, including: (a) medical imagery 
(theme of remedy); (b) theme of 0souXyoc (opponents are depicted as 
enemies of God); and (c) eschatological conclusion (threat of divine ven- 
geance). These three elements will be examined individually. 


169. H. Rackham, trans., Cicero, De finibus, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1971), p. xxvi. 

170. The same moral obligation is stated by Chrysostom as the reason why he 
wrote Thdr. 2 (SC 117, p. 78). Fesructine has noted Chrysostom's preoccupation 
with judgment and responsibility. “Il croit éperdument au jugement de Dieu, au 
ciel et à l'enfer. It vit dans la crainte et le tremblement. On trouve peu de pages, 
dans ses écrits et ses sermons, où ne revienne la considération des peines infernales 
et de la terrible responsabilité du chrétien." (Op. cit., p. 210) The article by Lepuc, 
entitled "L'eschatologie, une préoccupation centrale de saint Jean Chrysostome,” 
in Proche-Orient chrétien 29 (1969), actually contains very little about his escha- 
tology. 

171. 1 Apol. 3.4-5 and 55.8; 2 Apol. 15.4; Dial. 58. 

172. E.g., In 1 Cor. h. 3.5 (PG 61, 30) — NPNF p. 15: "Though thou never 

persuade, thou shalt have thine own reward in full." 
. 173. Max PonLENz, Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung (Göttingen, 
1964), 1:134 f. The concept of duty may go back to Plato. See ALBIN Lesxy, A 
History of Greek Literature, trans. by James Willis and Cornelis de Heer (New York, 
1966), p. 529. 
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Medical Imagery (Theme of Remedy) 


In Opp. the opposition to monasticism is designated as a “plague” 
(Aoww6c), and the purpose of composition is to halt the pestilence. Op- 
ponents are “sick”, and the book is a “remedy”. 


Xp òè óp&v önwgç cBéccucv thy nvody xal orhowpey tov Aotuóv, 
TÓ ye Hustepov pépoc .... £pyaoat Adyoy mapatveaty Éyovra cole vo- 
coboi xal otacraCouar, xpóc te Thy ÉauTOV, mpóc te Thy xowhv &- 
n&vrov cwtnolay &y0pdzov. Kai tò B(9Alov yò toro AaBiv dvr 
&AAou Tivos pappáxou tots THY xxuvóvcov pépov vlco ysocl: 
xal yao clot pot Thy TH ToT vogoDvrcoY pilhot TOAAOL xal ġvéč ovra 
&msAOsiv xal nač xal dic xal morAcutc, xal ofda See TAYEWS d- 


nakidğovtat tod Aouuob. (Opp. 1.2; p. 3, 1.36-46). 


The stated object of the treatise is to heal the enemies of God: ete thv 
Lateclay TGV TOoAsuobvvOv abtdv.274 

Opp. 3, which is the logos directed to a believing father, is likened 
to “preventive medicine”: 


If it finds people sick with this disease, it will do its work. If, 
however, no one is snared by this disease, it is what I pray for. 
Thus physicians after preparing remedies for sick people need 

. prayer that the sick one does not have need of them. I likewise 
pray that none of our brothers need this exhortation. (3.1; p. 
33, 1.32-39) 


Chrysostom compares his polemic against pederasty to surgery. 


Nor will a physician who is about to cleanse putrefaction re- 
fuse to handle the knife, or to let his fingers drop into the very 
base of the wound. Neither shall we refrain from a discus- 
sion of this, inasmuch as the putrefaction is more grievous. 
(3.8; p. 46, 1.26-31). 


All of secular society is in need of healing, and unable to treat. itself.!75 
The persecution of monks is viewed more as a sympton of the illness 
of society than as an actual evil to be combatted. Accordingly, the scope 
of Chrysostom's apology is immense: not simply or even primarily a 
defense of monks, but rather a "diagnosis" and remedy of the sickness 


174. Opp. 1.3; p. 5, l 4. 
175. Opp. 3.10; p. 50, 1. 43-52. 
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of society, in the process of which the monastic life is shown to be the 
touchstone and to represent perfect health. 

The origin and usage of medical metaphors in Greek Christian apol- 
ogetics has already been discussed.*’® 


Theme of Osouáyoc and of Divine Vengeance 
Origin and Usage 


Although the concept of “fighting against the gods” occurs in the 
Iliad, Euripides may be said to be the “originator” of the word group 
OzouXyoc, Oeouayety in his last work, the Bacchae.? The idea that men 
who specially act as despisers of God are punished by a terrible form of 
death is pagan.!* Moreau gives many examples from Greek mythology 
and history.!” The special punishment of the impious is to be devoured 
by worms: e.g., the queen Pheretima (Herodotus 4.205).1%° The gods also 
punish &oéfew and &xoAxoia with qOctpixcic, louse sickness. Plutarch, 
Sulla 36, mentions the poet Aleman and the prose writer Pherecydes, 
along with Sulla, as having died of gOetpiaotc. 

Hellenistic Judaism adopted the idea of the destruction of the scorn- 
ers of God, which notion corresponded to the Jewish concept that who- 
ever offended God and his people was unfailingly punished. Thus, for 
example, Antiochus IV is described as perishing from worms, although 
he probably died an ordinary death.!?! Not only the theme, but the 
Greek expression Qeouxyetv is also used.!5? The motif of cxwAnxdBow- 
tog is used in connection with Apion,? and Herod.!** The motif of de 


176. Above, pp. 120-124. 

77. W. NEsTLE, "Anklànge an Euripides in der Apostelgeschichte," in Griechi- 
sche Studien (Stuttgart, 1948), pp. 229, 231. 

178. W. NEesTLE, "Die Legende vom Tode der Gottesverachter,” in Griechische 
Studien, p. 568. 

179. J. Moreau, in SC 39, p. 61. 

180. Tuomas Arrica, “Worms and the Death of Kings: A Cautionary Note on 
Disease and History”, Classical Antiquity 1 (1982). 

481. 2 Macc. 9.9; 1 Macc. 6.8 ff. 

182. 2 Macc. 7.19. 

183. JosEsPHUS, Ap. 2.143. 

184. JosgPnHus, B.J. 1.656. Eusesius, H.e. 1.8.7. The view that blasphemers 
and other grave sinners are punished by being eaten alive by worms occurs also in 
rabbinic literature. Louis GiNzBERG, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1959), 
4:213. 
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mortibus persecutorum appears in Philo's In Flaccum. 

The concept was adopted by Christian authors either from Hellenis- 
tic Jewish literature or directly from classical sources. The book of 
Acts depicts opposition to Christianity as opposition to God.186 Early 
Christian literature offers many examples. The persecuting magistrate 
"boiled out in living worms" in Tertullian, Scap. 3.4. In the same tract 
Tertullian says: 

We would save all men if possible by warning them not to 

fight with God. (Scap. 4.1) 

Lactantius developed this theme extensively in Mort." Eusebius also 
narrates the deaths of the persecutors in the H.e. 


Use of the Ozouáyoz Motif in Oppugnatores 


In Opp. 1.1 Chrysostom compares the opposition to monasticism 
to the attempt of the Samaritans to stop the rebuilding of the Jewish 
temple. The Samaritans are described as B&ofBapot xal d&vhueoor.18§ 


They (the Samaritans) attacked with a large cavalry, and 
were able to interrupt the work for a while. This attack was the 
beginning of their own misfortunes. The work on the temple 
was completed and ended well (Axpmpóv téħoc. p. 1, 1.25 f.). 
(The Samaritans) learned, and through them, all men, that they 
were not fighting men, but God, who is honored by them 
(i.e., the Jews). The one who fights God cannot ever come to 
a good end (ypyjorov céAoc). At the beginning he may suffer 
no harm, as God is calling him to repentance. If he persists, 
not profiting from God's &vs£wexti«, he will benefit others 
greatly, by his own punishment teaching them never to do 
battle with God. Immediately, terrible misfortunes overtook 
the Samaritans, which surpassed Greek tragedies. The earth 
was wet with the blood of Samaritans killed by the Jews. From 


185. Ropert RENEHAN, "Classical Greek Quotations in the New Testament,” 
in The Heritage of the Early Church, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 195 (Rome, 1973), 
pp. 21-23. 

186. Osoukyow Acts 5:39, oxmAnxdBowrto¢c: Acts 12:23. 

187. See the introduction to Lactance, De la mort des persécuteurs, ed. J. MOREAU 
(SC 39). 

188. Opp. 1.1; p. 1, L 9. 
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the blood was formed mud. A large mass of worms was pro- 

duced, so that one would say that it was not dead bodies lying 

there, but mys xoXA&c (p. 2, 1.413-14). This was (the Samari- 
tans’) punishment on earth; what will overtake them in the 
next world is worse. The animated bodies receive punishment 

for endless ages. Isaiah and Ezekiel have divided the punish- 

ment of these men. Isaiah described their punishment here 

(cf. Is. 8:4; 10:11); Ezekiel their punishment there. 

Chrysostom is evidently using some extra-biblical source con- 
cerning a battle which took place in the time of Cambyses, 529-524 
B.C.!5? 

The Samaritans are given as an example of OsouXyot who oppose 
God's will by attacking men who are doing something good; their 
immediate punishment is to have their land engulfed in worms. As 
"barbarians" they are the enemies of civilization. The scheme of the 
punishment of the Qsouayoc in this life and in the next, which is used 
by Chrysostom here and elsewhere in Opp. is found already in 4 
Maccabees 12:18 and 18:5, 22. 

In Opp. 1.2 Chrysostom draws a parallel between the Samaritans 
and the opponents of the monks. 


I mention this because someone has come and announced to me 
a bitter and grievous message, which contains much Sfote 
towards God. He said there are certain individuals who dare 
the same things now as these barbarians, or rather much more 
lawless. They persecute from every side those who educate 
in our philosophy; and forbid them to speak or teach anyone 
with many threats. (p. 2, 11.28-36) 


Chrysostom says that the attack against the monks is more impious 
than the things dared by Mithridates and his fellow Samaritans against 
the Jews, inasmuch as this temple (i.e., that of the monks) is more au- 
gust and holy than that of the Jews: &ytdtep0¢ ó vec oScoc éxetvou.2 
The comparison of a monk to the Jewish temple also occurs in the be- 
ginning of Chrysostom's Ad Theodorum lapsum 1: 


189. Cf. 1 Esdras 2:30; Josepuus AJ 11.29. The account of this battle is not 


found in any Samaritan source known to Professor James D. Purvis. 
190. E.g., Nero: Opp. 1.3, p. 5, l. 47 - p. 6, L 21, 
191. Opp. 1.2; p. 2, l. 46, 
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For it is not the overthrow of a city which I mourn, nor the 
captivity of wicked men, but the desolation of a sacred soul, 
the destruction and effacement of a Christ-bearing temple. 
For would not any one who knew in the days of its glory that 
well-ordered mind of thine which the devil has now set on fire, 
groan, imitating the lamentation of the prophet; when he hears 
that barbarian hands have set fire to all things and burned 
them up, the cherubim, the ark, the mercy seat, the tables of 
stone, the golden pot? For this calamity is bitterer, yea bitterer 
than that, in proportion as the pledges deposited in thy soul 
were far more precious than those, This temple is holier than 
that: for it glistened not with gold, and silver, but with the 
grace of the Spirit, and in place of the ark and the cherubim, 
it had Christ, and His Father, and the Paraclete seated within. 
(SC 117, pp. 30 f., 1.1-25; NPNF, p. 91) 


In Exhortation to Theodore the reference is to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar. Obviously, the designation of the monk as 
a “holy temple" in both writings, Thdr. 1 and Opp., is related to New 
Testament texts like 1 Cor. 3:16-17, Eph. 2:21, etc. The comparison of 
a monk to a “Christ-bearing temple" (vòs yprotopópoc) in Thdr. 1.119? 
and Opp. 3.211? may depend on Ignatius, Eph. 9.2, where the word 
Xypuocogópor first appears. 

Finally, Chrysostom uses the poetical device of “impossibility” 
( adunaton)'** to show the folly of warring against the monks: 

Sic th, xal £x nolas altiac, xal modo th BA£zxovrec tobe Alfouc sic 

TÒ Üdoc Bá&XXouct, x«l mode vóv obpavóv axovTiCover Ta BEAN xol Ta 

Tic slonyns moAeuoDoi 0c; (1.2; p. 2, 147-50) 
Chrysostom also uses the device of the adunaton in his apologetic treatise 
on Babylas, where he compares those who deny the truth of the gospel 
narrative to someone “who tries to wound heaven by shooting arrows 
at it, or attempts to empty the ocean with his own hands.” 

In Opp. 1.3 Chrysostom justifies his defense of the monks with 
reference to the biblical doctrine of persecution and suffering. Those 


192. SC 117, p. 80, 1. 12. 

193. Opp. 3.21; p. 74, l 49. 

194. Barsana Price WALLACH, Lucretius and the Diatribe against the Fear of 
Death: De rerum natura 3.830-1094 (Leiden, 1976), p. 26. 

195. Pan. Bab. 2.4; PG 50, 539. 
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who are persecuted will be rewarded; persecution is a source of good 
. for the monks both now and in the hereafter. The example of Nero and 
Paul is given: Nero accused Paul of the same things with which the op- 
ponents reproached the monks, and then killed him. Chrysostom employs 
the argument of Quod nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso, which is analyzed in 
chapter II, to demonstrate that Paul was not harmed by the malice 
of Nero in this life: 


Tt obv amd toútou yéyove BAkoc Ta) maðóvti xaxGc; th dé OgsAoc 
<6) Spacavt, xaxGc; Ti pév obx Soedog tH téte &vatpsÜévrr ILoo- 
Ao; th dé ob BA&Boc 7H a&veddvtt Népwvi; ody 6 u&v Honep &yyehoc 
TAVTAYOU TIS olxouuévng derat (ta yap TapdvTa Tews £p): ó Se, 
Haren Óvrcc Avuc@yv x«l dSatuwy ğypros xpóc mavTac StaPEBAnrat; 
(1.3; p. 6, 1.6-12) 


Moreover, in the next world Nero will be led away to “the undying 
worm and unquenchable fire”;* whereas Paul will stand before the 
throne of God with much z«pgenota.1?" 

Persecution, therefore, is not a source of evil for the monks, who 
are actually benefitted, but for the persecutors, who will be punished 
and ultimately will lose their salvation.!9? The persecutors of the monks 
are acting against the will of God: 


I take your side and entreat you to believe me, and not to 
“kick against the pricks” (Acts 26:14), or “grieve the Holy 
Spirit” (Eph. 4:30), when you think you are injuring men. (1.4; 
p. 7, 119-22) 
Clearly, for John Chrysostom monasticism is in accord with God’s will 
for the church at this particular time in history. He compares the op- 
ponents of the monks to Dives in Luke 16:19 ff.: 


You are worse than Dives. Although he did not share his pos- 
sessions with Lazarus, he did not prevent others from doing so, 
as you do now. Also, it is not the same thing to deprive of 
bodily nourishment, and, during a great famine for philos- 
ophy (cf. Amos 8:11) to prevent someone from being nour- 
ished by others. You surpass savage Dives in two ways: first, 


196. Mark. 9:43,48. Isaiah 66:24. 
197. Opp. 1.4; p. 6, l. 18-26. 
198. Opp. 1.4; p. 7, l. 16-17. 
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by preventing others from extinguishing the famine: then, 
by showing this inhumanity when the soul, rather than the 
body, is being suffocated. (Opp. 1.4; p. 7, 1.36-48) 


Finally, Chrysostom compares the persecutors of monks to the Jews 
who forbade the apostles to speak about salvation.™ He quotes Jose- 
phus, B.J. 6.192-214 concerning the punishment which overtook them 299 
The Jews suffered this and worse evils not only because they crucified 
Christ, but because they hindered the apostles from speaking about 
our salvation. 

At this point Chrysostom has put the opponents of the monks on 
the defensive, so that they try to excuse themselves by saying: 

Kal ti taŭra mpoc jude, pyatv; où yap dy thc mlotews &rdYyousv 

ovdé tod xnedyuatoc. (1.6, p. 9; 1.43 f.) 

In order to prove to the opponents that, when they persecute the 
monks, they are indeed persecuting the Christian religion, Chrysostom 
introduces the distinction between faith and morals. 

xal th vj mlotewo Spedoc, simé pot, Blou uh Svtog xaðapoð; (1.6; 

p. 9, 1.45-46) 

He demonstrates from many sayings (&mopécetc) of Christ that punish- 
ments are ordained for life (Biog, i.e., conduct, ethical or unethical life), 
and not just for faith and dogmas. The proof texts for his assertion that 
an unethical life will be punished include Matt. 7:21-23, 26-27; Matt. 
13:47-40; Mark 9:47-48; Matt. 22:2, 11-13; Matt. 25:1-13 (virgins shut 
out because of óuórnc and &x«v0pcnix); Matt. 25:41; Matt. 12:37. 

He implies that the opponents of the monks are persecuting those 
whose life is authentically Christian. In Opp. 3.14,? Chrysostom de- 
monstrates that in Scripture there is no distinction between monk and 
lay person. The Scriptures wish everyone to live the life of monks, 
though lay people are permitted to marry. Except for celibacy, the 
monk’s life is shown to be authentic, i.e., biblical, Christianity. The 
implication is that, whereas pagans and Jews persecuted men who 
preached the gospel, the opponents of the monks are Christians who 
have renounced God in the conduct of their lives,” and persecute those 
who are obeying the commandments of Christ. 


199. Acts 4:18. 

200. Opp. 1.4-6; p. 7, 1. 48 p. 9, l. 43. 

201. Opp. 3.14; p. 59, 1. 41 ff. 

202. Aux cv Épycov: Opp. 3.15; p. 62, 1. 45. 
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Harnack says: 

the more deeply she (the secular church of the third and fourth 
centuries) became involved in the world, in politics, and in 
culture, the more loudly and impressively had she preached 
what monasticism now practiced.?03 


It is noteworthy that in the context of the secularization of the “Reichs- 
kirche" and the spread of the monastic movement, Chrysostom has 
adopted the traditional theme of the Osoudyos and applied it to those 
who are “resisting God” within the Christian community, namely, to 
those who accept Christian dogma (faith), but reject Christian ethics 
(morals), as taught by Christ. He states that these opponents are worse 
than the Jews: “they acted as enemies, you put on the mask of friend- 
ship”.* With this comparison between the opponents of the monks 
and the Jews, which, in view of Jewish-Christian relations in the fourth 
century, was hardly favorable, Chrysostom ends his development of 
the Ocoudyog theme. 


Eschatological Conclusions to Oppugnatores 2 and 3 


It has already been mentioned in Chapter II that many early 
Christian apologies end with a reference to eschatology. In addition 
to the works cited in footnote 205 of chapter II, part two, the following 
early Christian apologies end with a reference to eschatology and judg- 
ment: 

Aristides 17.8 (ed. Geffcken, p. 27).?05 

Athenagoras, Legatio 36. 

Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 1.14. 

Diognetus 10. 

Hippolytus, On the Universe, against the Greeks and Plato.” 

Minucius Felix, Octavius 34-35. 

Tertullian, Ad nationes 1.29. Apologeticum 48. De spectaculis. De 

corona 15. 


203. Apotr Harnack, Monasticism: Its Ideals and History, translated into 
English by E. E. Kellett and F. H. Marseille (London, 1913), p. 45. 

204. Opp. 1.5: p. 7, 1. 51-54. In Ade. Jud. h. 4.7 (PG 48, 881) Chrysostom calls 
the Jews Geoudcyor. 

205. J. GEFFCKEN, Zwei griechische Apologeten (Leipzig and Berlin, 1907), p. 96. 

206. HERMANN Joupaw; Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1911), 
p. 221. 
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Cyprian, Ad Demetrianum 22-26. 
Firmicus Maternus.*°7 


Gregory of Nazianzuz, Or. 5.37-38 (PG 35, 712-716). 

The end of the world and judgment was an idea mocked by pagans 
in the beginning.** John Chrysostom, however, states that in his time 
the belief in future judgment was held by pagans, Jews, and heretics, 
as well as by Christians: 

My voívov péypt tod mapdvtog Biou tx Huéteon avyuexdAciobar 

voutG@pey, HAA ToTevWuev, OTL TaVTWS EoTaL “plato xal YTA- 

xÓó9ocig tay évtadOa map’ Hudv ywouevwev and&vroy. 

Toüco yao obtas tott capes x«l £vapyéc rct, óc xxi “Lovdatouc 

xxi "EXAwvac x«i aipegTuxoUc, xal mavta ovtivaoty d&vOommov bmép 

T00tOV ÓóuoYvopovstv. Ei yao xal un xaÜcc npoorxs mepl avacta- 

GEMS qQuÀocogoUciy k&mavtes, GAN’ Buws nepi Tfj; xploso xal THG 

KOAAGEMS xxl THY Exet SixnoTyHElLwY &ravcec oup.oovouUoty, OTL EoTL 

tig TOY Evta0a ywouevwv &vtlðocıç &xci. (Laz. 4.3; PG 48, 

110139 
In the fourth century reflection on the last judgment became a “protrep- 
tic" theme of monastic literature, e.g., Thdr. 1.10-13.?!9 

In Opp. the conclusions to books 2 and 3 are both eschatological. 
Book 2, which is addressed to a pagan father, ends with a reference to 
the pagan conception of the underworld.?! 


And finally: even if you are an unbeliever and a Greek, never- 
theless you may accept this argument. You have surely heard 
of the rivers Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon, and the water of 
Styx and Tartarus “as far from earth as (earth) is from heaven" 
(Hesiod, Theog. 720), and many kinds of punishments. Even 
though the Greeks could not speak truly of these matters as 
they are, since they were moved by reasonings and false re- 


207. JosepH-RuéAL LAURIN, Orientations maitresses des apologistes chrétiens de 
270 à 361 (Rome, 1954), p. 421. 

208. E.g., Acts 17:31-32. Minucius Friix 11.2. TERTULLIAN, De spec. 30. 

209. An interesting corroboration of this occurs in homily Carit. 8 (PG 56, 290), 
a sermon in which Chrysostom cites pagan writers as proof of the existence of heaven 
and hell. 

210. SC 117, pp. 128-156; cf. Western Asceticism, transl. Owen Chadwick, The 
Library of Christian Classics, Philadelphia, 1958, p. 44. 

211. Opp. 2.10; p. 31, 1. 32 - p. 32, l. 2. 
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ports of our (doctrines)—nevertheless they received an image of 
judgment. And you find poets, philosophers, prose writers, and 
everyone, philosophizing about these doctrines. 

You have also heard of the Elysian field, the isles of the blessed, 
meadows, myrtles, delicate breeze, much beautiful scent, 
choruses spending time there, clothed in a white robe, dancing 
and singing some hymns: in short the recompense reserved 
for evil and good people after their departure from here. 


How do you think that the good and the not such live with such 
thoughts? Will they not turn this over in their minds—the 
ones, even if their present life proceeds painlessly and with 
much pleasure, driven, so to speak, by the whip of conscience 
and the expectation of the terrible things which will receive 
them? Do not the good, even if they suffer countless evils, 
have “nourishing hope,” as Pindar says, which does not allow 
them to perceive the present evils? 


The doctrine that the Greeks borrowed from the Bible goes back to 
Hellenistic Judaism (Aristobulus).4* The idea that the pagans derived 
the idea of judgment from the Scriptures appears in Theophilus, Autol. 
1.14, and in the Cohortatio ad gentiles 26,74 with the same reference 
to Pindar, also quoted from Plato, Resp. 330d. 

Opp. 3 is addressed to a believing father, and begins with a detailed 
description of the last judgment.?'* Book 3 also ends with a reference 
to future punishments, in which, however, there is a strong protreptic 
element, expressed by many hortatory subjunctives.?? The protreptic 
theme is hortative: "Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righ- 
teousness; and all these things shall be added unto you”.”® Spiritual 


212. M. FniEDLAENDER, Geschichte der jüdischen Apologetik als Vorgeschichte des 
Christenthums (Zürich, 1903), pp. 28-29. 

213. SC 20, p. 90. 

214. Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum 3, p. 90. 

215. Anton NAEGELE, "Johannes Chrysostomos und sein Verháltnis zum Hel- 
lenismus," Byzantinische Zeitschrift 13 (1904) 111. Chrysostom knows of the old 
patristic idea that finds traces of revelation in the literature and culture of Greece, 
and in this search establishes the Mosaic origin of Greek wisdom. 

216. Opp. 3.1; p. 34, l. 2-35. 

217. Opp. 3.21. Opp. 3.5 (p. 41, L34 - p. 42, 1.2) contains a doctrine about fu- 
ture rewards, and functions as a protreptic exhorting to perfection. At this point 
Chrysostom admits that salvation is not the issue, but perfection. 

218. Matt. 6:33. 
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wealth (— piety) is shown to be the greatest inheritance one can give 
to his children.?? In addition to the exhortation, rewards and punish- 
ments are threatened: 
If you obey, it will bring you a great reward; but if you contra- 
dict and disobey, a worse punishment. (3.21; p. 73, 1.19-21. 
Cf. Justin, 1 Apol. 19.8) 
The parents who prevent their children from becoming monks will be 
punished, not only for their own sins, but also for those which will have 
been committed by their children. 
If it is expedient for a person who scandalizes one individual 
to be drowned in the sea with a millstone (cf. Matt 18:6), what 
punishment and torment will suffice for those who display such 
savagery and cruelty to their children. Therefore I beg you to 
cease from contentiousness and become fathers of philosophic 
children. (3.21; p. 73, 1.47-52) 
Chrysostom states that his treatise removes all excuse from those who 
oppose monasticism. 
To you (ie., the opponents) the net result will be that you 
will gather infinite punishment for yourselves, and will praise 
what I have said when no benefit will accrue to you from the 
praise. (3.21; p. 75, 1.1-4) 
This is the final sentence of Opp., which contains renewed comparison 
of the opponents of the monks to Dives in Hades, who disregarded the 
warnings of Scripture when he was on earth.?? The same threa ap- 
pears at the end of Theophilus, Autol. 1.14.4 


APOLOGETIC METHOD 


Use of Reason 
In the discourse Opp. Chrysostom seeks to prove his case by reason 
and rational argumentation: 


&XX cb uh Sid tov Adywv drodelEawev, tore xaTHyopstv, vÓTE 


219. Opp. 3.21; p. 72, 1. 49 - p. 73, 1. 19, 
220. Cf. Opp. 1.4; p. 7, l. 23-36. 
221. SC 20, p. 90, 1. 3-4. 
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SiaBadrrew óc &havóvag xal Avpsdvac dvtTwWS xal THS qócsoG nT- 
ons ty9oobc. (Opp. 2.1; p. 15, 1.30-32) 
The argument in Opp. is made in a "civilized" way: 

8uxAéEouat mpoonvass xxi pet Emverxetac norris. (Opp. 2.1; p. 

15, 1.9)99 
The “non-polemical” stance of Chrysostom in his apologetic works has 
already been noted in connection with the Eunomian heretics (above, 
chapter I). The posture of éxtetxera (“civility”) is a traditional one in 
Greek rhetoric,22* which Chrysostom has adopted for apologetic pur- 
poses. 

If one compares Opp. with Jerome's Adversus Jovinianum, which 
is on a related subject, one clearly sees the difference between Chryso- 
stom's mixe and Jerome’s more polemical notion of apologetics. 
In Ep. 48 (49), Jerome defends himself against criticisms which had 
been leveled against Adversus Jovinianum, and at the same time reveals 
his understanding of apologetic discourse. 


Legimus, o eruditissimi viri, in scolis pariter, et Aristotelia 
illa?4 vel de Gorgiae fontibus manantia simul didicimus, plura 
videlicet esse genera dicendi, et inter cetera aliud esse yupva- 
otix@c scribere, aliud doyuatimdc. (Ep. 49.13; ed. Labourt, 
2:133) 
Jerome characterizes apologetics as “yuuvaotixds scribere," and says 
that it is a literary genre where it is permissible to employ sophisms and 
fallacious logic in order to defeat one’s opponent. In Greek Christian 
apologetics the same distinction is made by Basil, who excuses a state- 
ment made in a dialogue against the pagan Aelianus, as having been 
said où Soywatixs XX aywviotixds.* Gregory of Nyssa uses the term 


222. Cf. Opp. 1.3 (p. 5, L38-39) where the opponents of the monks are com- 
pared to children: perà xoA«xelac xai mpoonwclac mohio mode và matdla taüt twie- 
Eóueða. 

223. RICHARD VoLKMANN, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Römer in systematischer 
Übersicht (Leipzig, 1885), p. 563 f. 

224. ARISTOTLE, Rh. 1413b9 refers to d&yavotimh Agétc, “debating style", and in 
Soph. el. 165b11, d&yavatixol Abyor, are “contentious” arguments (cf. ibid. 175a2 a. 
StatetBat). According to Aristotle, agonistic style belongs to the law courts and real 
life, and is to be distinguished from written style to be read privately (D. A. RUSSELL, 
ed. and trans., 'Longinus' On the Sublime, Oxford 1964, p. xxxiii). 

225. Ep. 210.5; Loeb, 3, p. 208. 
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ayovietixs with reference to apologetics in Or. catech 38.?5 Chrysostom, 
Exp. in Ps. 8.10,” uses this same term to refer to an argument directed 
against Jews and against Paul of Samosata, in contrast to ordinary 
scriptural interpretation (Eouyvel«). 

There are instances in Opp. of “agonistic” or “contentious” reason- 
ing. One example occurs in Opp. 3.5, where Chrysostom seems to mis- 
interpret Paul's statement in 1 Cor. 7:29, 31: 


But if it seems good, let us see whether it is possible for one 
living in the world to receive even this (the least) portion (in 
heaven). The blessed Paul made a consise statement about 
this and denied that those who have wives can be saved unless 
they should have them as if not having them, and they should 
not misuse the world. (3.5; p. 42, 1.3-9) 
In another part of the treatise, however, he admits that married people 
can be saved. 
"What," you say, “will all married people perish?” 


I do not say this, but that they will need greater effort if 
they are to be saved, “on account of the present distress" (1 
Cor. 7:26). For the one who is loosed will run better than one 
who is bound. (Cf. 1 Cor. 7:27). 


“Therefore he will have a greater reward and brighter crowns.” 


No way; for he lays this necessity upon himself, when he does 

not have to. (Opp. 3.15; p. 63, 1.6-12) 
Nevertheless, at the end of the discourse he reiterates that the young 
men who remain at home will perish: &v&yxr x&vccc &noAéc0oi. 7*5 

Perhaps the most striking example of “agonistic” reasoning is the 
way Chrysostom supresses almost all mention of the “counsels” of per- 
fection (virginity, voluntary poverty), in order to respond to the ob- 
jection that the monastic life renders one liable to a stricter judgment 
from God. Chrysostom's answer is that the commandments of Christ 
are for everyone: &zAóc évouobétycey &ractv.2?? The same punishments 
are ordained for all who disobey.?9? The admonitions (vovfectat) of 


226. Ed. SRAWLEY, p. 153. 
227. PG 55, 119. 

228. Opp. 3.21; p. 73, l. 38-39. 
229. Opp. 3:14; p. 59, 1. 33. 
230. Opp. 3.14; p. 61, 1. 7-32, 
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Christ are addressed to everyone.?* Chrysostom makes only one veiled 
reference to the counsels (i.e., mapQevia;—dxtryjpocbvy is not alluded to), 
which is cast in a negative form. 


When (Jesus) is not speaking or legislating for everyone, he 
makes it clear to us. When he was speaking about virginity, 
he went on to say, “He that is able to receive it, let him receive 
it” (Matt. 19:12). Neither did he add “every one,” nor did he 
propose it in the form of a command. Thus Paul, who every- 
where imitates his teacher, having lit upon this subject, said: 
"Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the 
Lord” (1 Cor. 7:25). That it is necessary for the lay person 
and the monk to attain the same excellence, and that if they 
fall both will receive the same wounds, not even the very 
contentious and impudent, I think, will contradict from now 
on. (3.14; p. 61, 1.45-p. 62, 1.2) 


While omitting all references to the "counsels," which might seem to 
constitute the specific character of the monastic ideal, he argues that 
the observance of Christ's commandments is much easier in the monastic 
life than in the world, and gives an equal recompense to the monk and 
the layman.?*? The only virtue it might be easier to achieve in the world 
is chastity.” In saying that there is no monastic ideal distinct from the 
evangelical ideal, Chrysostom is combatting the error of a double stan- 
dard of Christian morality. It is an appropriate argument in the context 
of apologetics, but obviously does not do complete justice to monasti- 
cism when it is viewed outside of the apologetic context. 


Form of the Agén 
Origin 
The agén, defined as a set debate between two parties, is a literary 


form which occurs in old comedy (Aristophanes, Epicharmus), tragedy 
(especially Euripides), and rhetoric (e.g., the dissoi logoi). Aristo- 


231. E.g. Matt. 11:28-29. Matt. 7:13-14. John 12:25. 

282. Opp. 3.15; pp. 62 ff. 

233. Opp. 3.15; p. 62, 1. 5 f. 

234. WILHELM Scumip, Otto Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (Mu- 
nich, 1961), 3,1: 204-206. 
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phanes sometimes introduces an agón between different abstract con- 
ceptions such as the just and the unjust argument, and between pov- 
erty and wealth.” 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the influence of Ari- 
stophanes on John Chrysostom is a disputed question. John Milton 
wrote: 


that Plato commended the reading of Aristophanes, the loosest 
of them all (i.e., the old comedians), to his royal scholar Dio- 
nysius, is commonly known and may be excused, if holy Chry- 
sostom, as 18 reported, nightly studied so much the same author 
and had the art to cleanse a scurrilous vehemence into the 
style of a rousing sermon.*36 


Cataudella says that the tradition on which Milton relied for this state- 
ment is a legend and a calumny.?*? Nevertheless, there are several ver- 
bal echoes of Aristophanes in Oppugnatores, including: 
2.5 (p. 22, 1.5) ehompartet xai cppryğ. 
Cf. Nub. 799. 
2.6 (p. 31, L8 f.) xarà vobv mpoyopelro. 
Cf. Pax. 940. 
2.7 (p. 25, L21) dógoc tara tà punta. 
Cf. Ran. 492. 
2.8 (p. 2, 1.23) Xv dé àv yavar toAuHone. 
Cf. Vesp. 342. 
3.1 (p. 34, 1.21) cuumoótca.. Cf. Ran. 1512. 
3.7 (p. 45, 1.39) 8&wóv xe0ctv. Cf. Ran. 252. 
3.9 (p. 50, 1.18-19) Axunx&9xc ... &bavtes. 
Cf. Thesm. 655. 
3.14 (p. 59, 1.40) axotovtes xax. 
Cf. Thesm. 388. 


Aristophanes was valued by Atticists as the purest source of the old 
Attic language.*** The judgment of Wilamowitz in praise of Chrysostom's 


235. A. W. Pickarp-CamprinGe, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy? (Oxford, 
1962), p. 158. | 

236. Jonn Mitton, Areopagitica, in Complete Poems and Major Prose, edited by 
M. Hughes (New York, 1957), p. 721. 

237. QUINTINO CaTAUDELLA, "Giovanni Crisostomo 'imitatore' di Aristofane,” 
Atheneum 18 (1940) 236-43. 

238. Lesky, p. 450, 
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Atticism is often cited: “Chrysostomus ist ein beinahe puristischer 
Attizist: bei ihm dominiert das reine Attisch.”**® All this might lead 
one to conclude that Chrysostom studied the plays of Aristophanes, 
and possibly took the literary form of the agón from there. 

Chrysostom also read Euripides, and might have been influenced 
by the way this poet uses the form of the agón in many of his tragedies. 
Euripides’ thinking was dominated by the sophistie teaching of the 
dissot logoi, and characterized practically by the art of disputare in 
utramque partem. In his drama, he examines the opposing possibilities 
of various phenomena and values. The opposing points of view are 
represented and attack each other in a monologue, or more often in 
disputatious dialogues between representatives of different opinions. 
In his later works Euripides also employs the form of small courtroom 
scenes before the forum of an authoritative arbiter.“° The forensic 
imagery is found later on in the diatribe. 

In the school of Libanius Chrysostom studied both Aristophanes 
and Euripides, and so one is permitted to consider a direct influence 
of these poets upon him. 


Use of the Agón in Oppugnatores 


Chrysostom represents his argument in terms of a wrestling match 
before impartial judges.“ The text of 1 Cor. 5:12 is given as the rule of 
the agón: 

I constrain my words like opponents to proceed to examina- 

tion and engage in combat. I entrust the examination con- 

cerning them to impartial judges. The rule.of the contest (agén) 
orders us to strip against the Christian and to contend only with 

him and demands nothing more from us. “What have I to do 

with judging those outside," the blessed Paul says (1 Cor. 

9:12) ... (Opp. 2.1; p. 15, 135-42) 


Chrysostom states that he is so confident of victory in the agón with the 


239. Quoted by A. Urrvw, “La doctrine morale de saint Jean Chrysostome dans 
le commentaire sur saint Matthieu et ses affinités avec la diatribe,” Heeue de luni- 
eersité d'Ottawa 27 (1957) 17 n. 42. 

240. SCHMID-STAEHLIN, 1.3:689. 

241. Cf. FoEensTrER-MuENscHuEn, "Libanios", PW 12, 1925, 2532. 

242. Opp. 2.2; p. 15, 1. 35-38. 
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pagan father, that he will use logos to render the context more difficult, 
for himself.?3 The comment of M. Croiset is appropriate: 
il a l'air, en plusieurs occasions, de faire la partie trop belle 
à ses adversaires pour se donner à lui-méme le plaisir de la 
difficulté, tant il est sir d'en sortir à son honneur, curieux 
indice d'un goüt d'ostentation inconsciente, oü se trahit l'in- 
fluence de la sophistique. 
As examples Croiset cites De sacerdotio 1.8 and Opp. 2, especially chap- 
ters two and three.?4 
The influence of the drama is shown in the way Chrysostom pre- 
sents the pagan point of view. A pagan father appears as the prosecutor 
(x«cf;yopoc) of the monks in a court room, and expresses all the possible 
objections against monasticism.™ Chrysostom is concerned to make 
the description of the opponent as dramatic as possible.?46 Every con- 
ceivable accusation against the monk is placed in his mouth.?? At the 
conclusion of the "prosecutor's" speech, Chrysostom says: 


Our prosecutor has been well wrought in order to kindle all 
who hear, and to persuade (them) to throw over a cliff those 
who have done such things (i.e., monks). I draw the argument 
(logos) of all the charges to the highest pitch, so that when 
by the grace of God I have defeated it, even though it was well 
reasoned, there will be no further argument. When one who 
combines all these objections has been silenced, one who does 
not have all this together (and it is impossible for everything 
to occur together), will easily yield the victory to me hence- 
forth. So let him say this and much more. I shall entreat the 
judges not to pity this old man now, but (in the future), when 
I show him mourning for his son who has suffered nothing 
terrible, but enjoys great goods, beyond which it is impossible 
to find others. Then truly will he be worthy of pity and tears, 
since he is unable to comprehend the wellbeing of his child, 
and is so far from it as to mourn on account of the greatest 
goods. (Opp. 2.3; p. 17, 1.47-p. 18, 1.41) 


248. Opp. 2.2; p. 16, l. 12-14. 
244, MAURICE CROISET, Histoire de la littérature grecque (Paris, 1928), 5: 966. 
245. Opp. 2.2; p. 16, l. 15-37. 
246. Opp. 2.2; p. 16, l. 37-38. 
247. Opp. 2.2; p. 17, l. 12-21. 
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The remainder of book 2 is Chrysostom’s response to the pagan father. 
Book 2 concludes with a final reference to the courtroom and to cor- 
rect (i.e., philosophic) judgment, which recalls the form of the dia- 
tribe.” 

At the beginning of book 3 Chrysostom returns to the image of the 
agén.4® Although the argument against the pagan father suffices, and 
although Chrysostom prays that none of our brothers (i.e., fellow Chris- 
tians) need further exhortation, nonetheless Chrysostom will direct 
a logos against the Christian father. 


Accordingly, let our believer be represented such as the un- 
believer, and let him resemble him in everything, except his 
opinion about God. Let him lament the same way, let him 
prostrate himself before everyone's feet, bring forward his 
grey hair, old age, loneliness. Let him say all these things, 
and move the judges to as much anger as he wishes. Rather, 
our case against him is no longer before men. For he has heard 
what men filled with the Holy Spirit philosophized among us 
concerning the fearful and awe-inspiring judgment after death. 
(Opp. 3.1; p. 33, 1.41-p. 34, 1.2) 


In the case of the believer who opposes monasticism, Chrysostom 
extends the traditional image of the courtroom to the eschatological 
judgment, where it is not simply a matter of victory in a combat, but 
terrible punishments are threatened: 


To this judge we must assuredly depart and see that day on 
which everything is laid bare (cf. Heb. 4:13)—I do not mean 
deeds or words only, but even thoughts. (3.2; p. 34, 1.30-34) 


For the believer, judgment is pictured proleptically as not being before 
men (ix' &v0gózcov), but before the heavenly tribunal. Chrysostom 
expands the traditional image of a courtroom to the supernatural realm, 
where it assumes the form of a threat. As in book 1 the eschatological 
perspective is the foremost justification of the monastic life, because 
the environment and conduct of the monks leads them to a life free of 
sin: they will be approved at the last judgment. 

At this point? Chrysostom drops all reference to the image of the 


248. Opp. 2.10; p. 32, 1. 30-35. 
249. Opp. 3.1; p. 33, l. 12-25. 
250. Opp. 3.2; p. 34, l. 35, 
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agón, and frankly acknowledges that the contents of book 3 are di- 
dactic™™ 


Phenomenon of Double Ttreatment 


Opp. is a treatise (logos)? comprising one volume (818Atov).23 
In terms of its structure as one volume, Opp. may be compared to De 
eirginitate, which is approximately the same length.5* What is desig- 
nated as liber 1 in Opp.is actually the prologue to the entire work. It cor- 
responds to the structure of De virginitate, in which the prologue is 
seventeen pages long. 

Opp. may be described as a BiBAtov containing two logoi (arguments): 
one directed to a pagan father (— book 2), and the other directed to a 
Christian father (— book 3). The phenomenon of double treatment of 
the same theme is noteworthy. 

It is possible to find a precedent for double treatment of the same 
theme in Philo, who wrote two works on Abraham, one directed to Jews 
(Concerning the Migration of Abraham) and another to those unac- 
quainted with Scripture, possibly gentiles (Concerning Abraham j.= 
These, however, were separate writings. An example of the phenomenon 
of double treatment in a single work occurs in Augustine, De Trinitate, 
which is divided into arguments based on Scripture (libri 1-7) and on 
reason (8-15).?56 

The reason given for the double presentation in Opp. is as follows. 


251. Cf. Opp. 3.1; p. 33, l. 11: tov motòv marépm S:8&5cpuev. 

252. The work Opp. is described as a single logos several times. E.g., 1.8; p. 13, 
l. 41-43, «r5 875 ToUro tò xataveyxdoay fuXg elg tobrov xafetvar tov Adyov. Else- 
where, however, Chrysostom refers to logoi. E.g., 3.21 (p. 73, 1.30) petà «obe |uxxpobs 
A6voouG tobTous. 

253. Cf. Opp. 1.2; p. 3, L41. In fact, the medieval Georgian version, Collection 
A, ms. no. 143, divides the entire discourse into nineteen chapters. Chrysostom refers 
to another ascetical treatise, De virginitate, as a BXBAtov (In 1 Cor. h. 19.6; PG 61, 
160). He also designates ATHANASIUS, Vita Antonii as tH (iilo. (In Mt. h. 8.5; PG 
57, 89). The Vita Antonii is 141 pages in Migne (PG 26, 835-976). 
.. 954. De virginitate (PG 48, 533-596) is 63 pages; Oppugnatores (PG 47, 319-386) 
Is 67 pages. 

255. SAMUEL SANDMEL, Philo of Alerandria: An Introduction (New York, 1979), 
pp. 29 f. 

256. BA 15 and 16 (Paris, 1955). 
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Chrysostom cites as the guiding principle (vouoc) of his “inner-church” 
apologetics Paul's saying in 1 Cor. 5:12: "What have I to do with judging 
those outside?".?597 To defend monasticism to pagans would be “to urge 
someone to love a kingdom who does not first wish to acknowledge that 
it exists.” “Animal man does not receive the things of the Spirit, for it 
is foolishness to him".*5* Although the contest with the pagans is more 
difficult, Chrysostom would have preferred to write only against them, 
because of the shame involved in having to write against Christians.?»? 

Contrary to his guiding principle of "inner-church" apologeties, 
which restricts it to believers, Chrysostom states that he will nevertheless 
direct his argument first against the pagans, because there are many 
pagan fathers whose sons are becoming monks: 


Since it happens that there are also many unbelieving fathers 

of children who are being dragged to heaven—although the 

rule of the contests releases us from battle against them—l 

shall strip against these first, willingly and with enthusiasm. 

(2.2; p. 15, 1.42-47) 

He is confident that, despite the difficulties, he will be able to convince 
the pagan fathers, and lead them to accept Christian ethics, as lived 
by the monks, and Christian dogma, "from which this life has its be- 
ginning." 

Admittedly, Chrysostom preferred to write book two to a pagan 
father, because he was ashamed to write to Christians. Book 2 thus 
seems to be a device which enables him as an apologist to avoid attacking 
Christians directly for their materialism and other sins, which are im- 
puted to the pagan father in book two. Indeed, Chrysostom states that 
the mere fact of having to write such a defense to Christians will pro- 
vide a “handle” to the pagans: i 

I am ashamed when I am forced to exert myself about this for | 

him (the believer), and I fear that the Greek might have this : 

alone as a Just accusation to cite against me ... | 


257. Opp. 2.2; p. 15, 1. 38-42. 

258. 1 Cor. 2:14. Opp. 2.2; p. 15, l. 47-52. 

259. 2.2; p. 16, 1. 1-5. Earlier Chrysostom said that he hesitated to write against 
the opponents of the monks because he would thus expose the evils within the Chris- 
tian community to the pagan Greeks (1.2; p. 3, L.48-p. 4, 111). Chrysostom again 
indicates his unwillingness to write against Christians in Opp. 3.1 (p. 33, 1.19-21 and 
1.28-30). 

260. Opp. 2.2; p. 16, l. 4-7, 
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The problem is how can Christianity be considered the truth when 
Christians are the enemies of monasticism, which is synonymous with 
virtue and philosophy ??€' By writing book 2 to a pagan father, Chryso- 
stom is not only being "inclusive" in his apology to the opponents of 
the monks, but also taking the focus off the “scandal” in the Christian 
community, which is otherwise so prominent in Opp. 1 and 3. 

That the argument in book 2 is considered by Chrysostom equally 
appropriate to a pagan or a Christian father is shown by the statement 
of Opp. 3.1: 


If earlier it seemed shameful to speak to the Christian about 
this, much more so now. How will the believer not be ashamed 
needing advice about that which the unbeliever could not 
contradict us? (p. 33, 1.21-25) 
Thus the argument of liber 2 suffices for Christian fathers also. 
Nevertheless Chrysostom opts to compose a logos to the Christian 
father, whose purpose is “prophylactic”: 
If someone could guarantee the future and convince me that no 
one 1n the future will dare such (1.e., attacks against the monks), 
I too would have to be silent and let what is past lie hidden. 
But since I have no trustworthy guarantor of this, the ex- 
hortation of words is necessary in the meantime. 
(3.1; p. 33, 1.26-32) 


Chrysostom prays that no Christians will need this advice; “but if that 
should happen—God  forbid—the second voyage (ó Sebtepo¢ TAoUc) 
will not escape them, as the proverb goes".?9? The paroemiographers 
say that this expression (Sevtepo¢ zxAoUc) is used 


ni THY dopah&s tL TeaTTOvTwY’ Tapdcoy oi ŠLAUXPTĚVOVTEG KATO: 

TOV TOdTEPOV TAODV aopaAiCovtat mepl tov Sevtepov. (CPG I, p. 

359 n. 21) | 
The proverb was used by Plato in the sense of “second-best” or “alter- 
native".?9? [n order to understand how the argument of book 3 functions 
as an "alternative" to that of book 2, it is necessary to examine separate- 
ly the apologetic method in each book. 


261. Opp. 1.2; p. 4, l 1-2. 
262. Opp. 3.1; p. 33, l. 39-41. 
263. E.g., Phd. 99c9. Phlb. 19cl-2. Pol. 300c2. 
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Logos Adressed to a Pagan Father (= Opp. 2) 


Book 2 is addressed to a pagan father, and therefore Chrysostom 
uses only reasoning (Aoy:ovol) and examples from pagan literature (m«- 
oadelyuata TOv Suetéomv) in the argument.” There is no reference in 
book 2 to any transcendent reality; the perspective is kept this-wordly. 


Do not think that I shall mention the goods in heaven and 
those after the departure there: we shall make the dem- 
onstration from (the goods) at hand. (Opp. 2.4; p. 19, 1.40-43) 


Not yet do I say to you that he despises all the earth since 
he has a city in heaveu. (2.5; p. 21, 1.21-23). 


According to the true logos, when you remove him (the monk) 
from the earth, then especially will you send him to the father- 
land: but this is not yet for you who know nothing more than 
what is seen. (2.5; p. 21, 1.30-33) 


I bypass the help from prayers, which is much greater than all 
this. I bypass it, since my logos is now to you. (2.8; p. 27, 1. 
47-49) 


It is not permissible to refer to the Scripture: 


If you were on our side, I would have narrated to you many 
and great narratives of this sort, both old and new; since you 
espouse the cause of the Greeks not even thence shall I be 
in want of the example. (2.4; p. 20; 1.11-15) 


Instead, reference is made to pagan myths,?9 history:?99 the trial of 
Socrates, and even to pagan literature:?* quotations of Crito 45 be. 
The examples (xapadetyyzatx) of Plato, Socrates, Diogenes and other 
illustrious pagans are eited?95, All this is in accord with the traditional 
form of apologetics directed against pagans.2® 


264. Opp. 2.5; p. 22, L 31-33. 

265. Opp. 2.10; p. 31, 1. 32 ff. 

266. Opp. 2.1; p. 14, 1. 40 - p. 15, 1. 4. 

267. Opp. 2.4; p. 20, l. 15-28. 

268. Opp. 2.5; p. 22, 1. 33 f. Cf. 2.6; p. 23, 1. 41. Also 2.6; p. 24, 1. 33. 

269. NAEGELE, "Johannes Chrysostomos und sein Verhaltnis zum Hellenismus,” 
pp. 102-105. To Naegele's citations from Chrysostom add 7n T'it. h. 5.4 (PG 62, 693). 
Cf. Justin, De res. 5; ed. OTTO, 3.2: 228. Cyr. H., Catech. 18.10 (NPNF p. 136). Tugo- 
DORET, Cur. 10.42 (SC 57, p. 374). Cf. among the Latins, TERTULLIAN, Test. 1.4; 
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In Opp. 2 Chrysostom aims to prove that the condition of the monk 
in this world is not to be pitied, but on the contrary is preferable and 
superior to any other human vocation. Although the demonstration 
is dedicated, hypothetically, to an unbelieving father, it is also intended, 
as has been indicated already, for the believing father. It will dissuade 
him also from mourning over the alleged loss of status and earthly mis- 
eries of his son, which are shown to be unreal. 

The thesis is clearly the same one which the Stoic-Cynies developed 
when they presented the philosopher without family, fatherland, for- 
tune, wordly honors, or house; in rags, barefoot, dirty, nourished with 
bread and water, as the man truly happy, free, noble, powerful and 
royal.” 

In the development of this theme John Chrysostom sometimes 
even manifests the desire to shock traditional mores which had charac- 
terized certain of his pagan predecessors. For example, in the course 
of proving that true pleasure (753ov/4) is found only in the monastic 
life, he characterizes non-monastic pleasures as follows: 


What is pleasure? Is it not gluttony, and setting Sybaritic 
tables, and having intercourse with beautiful women like pigs 
wallowing in filth? (2.9; p. 30, 1.26-29) 


In the same vein further on he demonstrates that there is no pleasure 
in sex.?" 

It is necessary to recognize that many of his opinions are taken 
from the tradition of Stoic-Cynic philosophy, and the reasoning is not 
always exempt from sophisms. It is an extreme position to maintain 
that the possession of some riches condemns one to be tormented to 
possess more (2.3); or to maintain that good fortune causes more sor- 
row than pleasure (ibid). Chrysostom sees the highest expression of 
power in a total indifference to all earthly matters (2.7). He proves the 
nothingness of the pleasures of the senses by saying that they do not 
last long (2.10). 

In addition, he paints the condition of the monk in flattering colors, 
which aid in forgetting the actual hardships of the monastic life. Not 
all monks are able by simple request to dispose of the property of their 


Apol. 10.4; Cor. 7. LACTANTIUS, Inst. 5.4. JEROME, Ep. 70.3 (ed. Labourt, 3: 211 
212). 

270. LEGRAND, p. 12. See above, n. 135. 

271. Opp. 2.10; p. 31, 1. 10-14. 
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friends (2.4). It is an exception, rather than the rule, that a monk will 
have the ear of the political leadership, and will enjoy, at their side, 
worldly power (2.7). 

The monk is depicted as an idyllic shepherd lying on soft grass 
in the shadow of beautiful trees (2.5), or as a carefree traveler who roams 
the countryside, confident that nature and public charity will sustain 
him. It is hard to reconcile these idealized figures with the real ascetics 
of Syria, who push their mortifications to the extreme, and whose 
existence is only recalled discretely.?"? 

It is plain that Chrysostom outlines before the pagan father a por- 
trait of the Cynic-Stoic philosopher in the guise of a Christian monk. 
Most of the arguments of book 2 are traditional themes of the diatribe.?'3 
But, as Ruiz Bueno points out, Christianity is not Cynicism, and so the 
point of departure is in a sense false. Chrysostom is trying to console 
a pagan father, whom he depicts as rich, illustrious and powerful, that 
his son may abandon the world and undertake the harsh life of the 
monks by means of reason alone, and reason is naturally insufficient.?74 

In conclusion it may be said that in Opp. 2 Chrysostom merely 
makes an exposition of the “attenuating circumstances” in favor of the 
monastic vocation. He could not do more, since he is writing an apology, 
and has placed himself on the opponent's ground. In the opinion of 
Legrand, the most persuasive part of the second discourse, where the 
monk is represented as the consoler of the afflicted (2.8), is the part 
where Chrysostom exceeds the limits he imposed upon himself at the 
beginning, and lets the spirit of Christianity speak.*' 


Logos Addressed to a Believing Father (=Opp. 3) 


It has already been mentioned that Chrysostom conceives of book 
3 as teaching: tov mioty natépa 91945 ucv." 5 More specifically, Chry- 
sostom characterizes the contents of Opp. 3 as “parainesis”: 7, vOv Ab- 
yav Tapatveoic,?”? tadtyng tho mapavécews.?"8 Parainesis was a subdivi- 


272. LEGRAND, pp. 13 f. See above, n. 135. 
273. ULEYN, pp. 99 ff. 

274. Ruiz Bueno, p. 56. 

275. LEGRAND, p. 14. See n. 135 above. 
276. Opp. 3.1; p. 33, l. 11. 

277. Opp. 3.1; p. 33, l. 31-32. 

278. Ibid., l. 38-39. 
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sion of practical (moral) philosophy according to the Stoics.??? The term, 
used in its technical sense, was part of the vocabulary inherited by the 
church fathers from Posidonius and the Stoie tradition, and refers to 
the literature of moral exhortation and practical advice.?80 

At the conclusion of book 3 Chrysostom explains the contents of 
the parainesis : 


eta Tos paxpobs Adyoug voUroUc xxl Thy tooabryy TAP ALVEGLY, 

THY TE ATO TOY TOKYUATWY THY Te Gupeotéoay THY rò Tov Belov 

yeapay. (3.21; p. 73, 130-32) 

l.e., the moral admonition (parainesis) is based upon (1) facts (mo&- 
ywata), and (2) Scripture, which is clearer, he says. 

1) The parainesis from facts (4nd t&v mexyuctwv) seems to refer 
to the arguments based on the actual conditions of urban life, which 
Chrysostom mentions in the treatise as grounds for monastic flight. 
It must refer to the practical (empirical) reasons why it is impossible 
for chidren, who are brought up and educated in secular society, to be 
saved, and why monastic avayaeyotg is necessary. It includes the facts 
that parents instill wordly ambitions and materialism in their children,™*! 
and teach them to disobey the commandments of Christ.?8? 

Other societal problems which Chrysostom treats are the resurgence 
of pederasty and sodomy”? and the rhetorical system of education. 
Chrysostom says that it is impossible for a youth brought up in the city 
to escape the three great dangers of the world: love of money, love of 
glory and licentiousness, viz., sodomy.*4 

A good example of Chrysostom’s empirical admonition (mapatveouc 
and TOV xpoYuXcov) Occurs in 3.12,755 where Chrysostom says he is speak- 
ing ano uyg “from the heart.” He is trying to show that he is sincere 


279. Seneca, Ep. 95.1. CLEMENT or ALEXANDRIA, Paed. 1.2.2 (SC 70, pp. 11- 
14, 110). 

280. A. Ménart, "Les ordres d'enseignement chez Clément d'Alexandrie et Séné- 
que," Studia Patristica 2,2, Texte und Untersuchungen vol. 64 (Berlin, 1957): 353. 
Parainesis occurs in the title of other ascetical writings of Chrysostom. For example, 
the title of Thdr. 1 given in ms. B is Aóyoc muautvetexde elg OedSmpo0v éxmecdvta (SC 
117, p. 80). 

281. Opp. 3.5-6. 

282. Opp. 3.7. 

283. Opp. 3.8. 

284. Opp. 3.8; p. 148, l. 44-51. 

285. Opp. 3.12; p. 55, l. 18. 
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in the statement that he would approve of rhetorical education if a young 
man’s character were already firmly established. He gives an example 
of a youth who had fled to the desert to practice extreme asceticism, 
whom he (Chrysostom) brought back to the city to continue to study 
rhetoric, according to his father’s wishes, while living as an ascetic at 
home in the city.?96 

2) Throughout Opp. 3 Scripture is used as the main source of proof, 
admonitions and examples.**? The last judgement is described with many 
quotations from writers “inspired by the Holy Spirit”.?8° Sayings of 
Paul and Jesus are cited to prove that God demands from us our salva- 
tion and our neighbors’ with the same scrupulousness.?9? The Platonic 
theme of c76 puys Émwé£Asux is introduced here, as part of the com- 
mand to save others.?? The example of Eli is cited,?* whose only sin 
was child neglect. ”? 

In 3.5 he uses Scripture to prove that there are differences of re- 
wards, and that all shall not receive the same reward. He implies (but 
naturally does not state explicitly) that the monk will receive the high- 
est reward.” 

In 3.14 he demonstrates from Scripture that all Christians must 
live up to the same standard of righteousness, and the same punishment 
is decreed for all. At one point in this demonstration he quotes Scripture, 
and then says that he will add something &xó AXoytouo0.7* The same 
carefulness in distinguishing the text of Seripture from his own reasoning 
is manifested again further on in the same chapter.™™ 

Chrysostom uses both Scripture and reason in chapter four to prove 


286. Opp. 3.12; p. 56, 1. 29 ff. Cf. Opp. 3.11 (p. 53, 1.9): Oxo yao ob8év mpóc pio- 
vetxlav p0éyyouct. Here Chrysostom says that he is still arguing practically: if chil- 
dren were morally equipped, he would not urge that they be removed to the desert 
for their moral education by monks. 

287. E.g., Opp. 3.20; p. 72, 1.8-9: taŭ’ buiv dupdtesn dd töv Üclov motdcouat 
yeapayv. Ibid. (l. 36-37): vobg towxtra Srodsiyuata Éyovraz xxl tocaltag mapatuécec. 
3.21; p. 72, l. 43: Tooatita o5v Éyovcec Srodelyuata. 

288. Opp. 3.1; p. 33, 1. 49 f. 

289. Opp. 3.2; p. 34, 1. 35-37 ff. 

290. Opp. 3.2; p. 35, l. 42. 

291. 1 Sam. 2:13 ff. 

292. Opp. 3.3. 

293. Opp. 3.5; p. 41, l. 54-p. 42, l. 2. 

294. Opp. 3.14; p. 59, 1. 20-25. 

295. Opp. 3.1^; p. 61, l. 10 and 16-17. 
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that God is concerned about the nurture /education (éveteo@%) of chil- 
dren.?96 

On one occasion Chrysostom presents differing arguments corre- 
sponding to the varying degrees of faith present in the opponents. This 
occurs in 3.16," where Chrysostom defends the monastic vocation 
against the objection that monks cannot have children and therefore 
the parents of monks will never have grandchildren. Chrysostom makes 
one defense based on Scripture to the more spiritual (tobe mvevpatixe- 
tépouc), and another based on reason to the more wordly individuals: 
PLAOTMUATOL xxi opóðpa TH TaPOVTL mzpoonAopévor Biw.28 To the more 
spiritual he argues that monks are able to beget children, “which were 
born not of blood, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God”. This is the concept of spiritual paternity, which is 
widespread in eastern monasticism.°°° To the wordly opponents he uses 
the commonplaces of the diatribe concerning molestiae nuptiarum. 

In Opp. 3.115? Chrysostom uses both pagan and Christians examples 
to convince the believing father that rhetorical education is unnecessary 
for a philosopher. He recalls the names of Anacharsis, Crates and Dio- 
genes, and also cites the example of Socrates, quoting Apology 17be. 
The purpose of the quotation is to show that Socrates considered rheto- 
ric unfitting for the philosopher. For apologetic reasons he gives full 
value to the evidence of Plato, author of the Apology. At the same time 
he says that such evidence is insufficient for the believer: 


For the unbeliever this suffices; for the believer I must bring 

in illustrations of our own in addition. (3.12; p. 54, 1.37-39) 

The examples from Christianity which Chrysostom adduces are the 
apostles, who, though unable to read and without rhetorical training, 
nonetheless possessed wisdom. 

Thus in Opp. 3 Chrysostom creates arguments not only from Scrip- 
ture and from reason illumined by faith, but once even from the litera- 
ture of the Greeks. The influence of the literary form of the diatribe is 


296. Opp. 3.4. 
297. Opp. 3.16; p. 63, l. 32 ff. 
298. Opp. 3.16; p. 64, l. 9-11. 
299, John 1:13. 
300. Baus, p. 364. 
- 801. Cf. Virg. (SC 125, pp. 37, 57). Above, footnote 63. 
302. Opp. 3.11; p. 53, 1. 53 ff. 
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also present in the prominence of the imaginary interlocutor, who plays 
an important role in the development of the argument. 

The imaginary interlocutor is one of the most permanent attibutes 
of the literary form of the diatribe. W. Capelle, in the article, “Diatribe 
(Nichtchristlich),” in RAC 3:992, states: 


Besonders charakteristisch ist die durch ein 4344 oder «not 
oder dergl. beliebte Einführung eines fingierten Zwischenred- 
ners, den der Sprecher meistens die Ansicht der Masse, die 
communis opinio, vorbringen lässt, um sie alsbald kurz u. 
bündig, oft in sehr drastischer Form, zu widerlegen. 


In his excéllent article, “La doctrine morale de saint Jean Chrysostome 
dans le Commentaire sur saint Matthieu et ses affinités avec la diatribe,” 
A. Uleyn discusses the device of the imaginary interlocutor in the ser- 
mons of Chrysostom: 


Tout comme les diatribes, les sermons de Chrysostome ne res- 
semblent aucunement à des conférences calmes ou à des dis- 
cours paisibles dans lesquels l'orateur tient continuellement la 
parole. Par la bouche d'un interlocuteur fictif (zw), l'auditoire 
est appelé à jouer un role actif. I] y a un contact suivi entre 
lorateur et ses auditeurs; les objections et les interrogations, 
les discussions et les apostrophes se succédent sans cesse. Pour 
s'interrompre et pour introduire le contradicteur anonyme, 
notre orateur se sert fréquemment de l'interjection goi (dices). 
Or tous les spécialistes sont d'accord pour voir dans l'usage 
répété de ce terme une caractéristique indéniable du style 
diatribique. 

Parfois la discussion se fait tellement vive et mouvementée 
que le qoi introducteur disparait et la partenaire fictif prend 
la parole sans plus. Cet interlocuteur interpréte les réactions 
spontanées du publie. D'habitude elles reflétent les. objections 
d'une mentalité terre-à-terre et hédoniste, et cela souvent sous 
forme d'un diction populaire. (pp. 8-9) 


This description of the use of the diatribe corresponds well with the ap- 
pearance of the fictitious interlocutor in Opp. 3. 

In Opp. 3 the imaginary interlocutor represents the voice of the 
believing fathers who are opposed to the monks. He asks important 
questions, and voices the major objections against the monks, which 
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Chrysostom then undertakes to answer. A few examples are given be- 
low. | 

3.5 "What then? Is it impossible to be saved if one lives in 

a city, and has a home and a wife?" one says. (p. 41, 1.33-34, 

Cf. 3.7; p. 44, 1.26 ff.) 


3.9 "Why do our children need philosophy and a scrupulous 
life-style?” you say. (p. 49, 1.20-21) 


Ibid. "What? shall we all philosophize and life will be un- 
done?” (p. 49, 1.30-31. Cf. 3.11; p. 52, 1.46 ff.) 


3.11 You say: "Let them learn literature first and acquire the 
power of rhetoric, and then let them be brought to this philos- 
ophy (i.e. monasticism): then there will be no one to pre- 
vent it." (p. 53, 1.1-4) 


Ibid. "What? shall we tear down the schools?" you say. (p. 53, 
1.20-21) 


Ibid. "What if we go there (i.e. to the desert), and in addition 
to having a slower tongue lapse from that virtue?" you say. 


3.13 "Yes, but whence will it be clear to us that he will stand 
firm, remain and not change? For there are many who have 
fallen (from the monastic life)." (p. 57, 1.54-p. 58, 1.2) 


3.14 “It is not the same thing,” you say, “for a worldly person 
to fall and one who has once for all devoted himself to God: 
both do not fall from the same height, whence their wounds 
are not equal.” (p. 59, 1.8-11) 


3.14 “Is the same philosophy demanded of us all?” you say. (p. 
641, 1.41) 
3.15 “What” you say, “Will all married people perish?” (p. 63, 
1.6-7) 
3.26 "To whom,” you say, “shall we leave our fields, houses, 
slaves, gold?” And indeed I hear them lamenting this. (p. 64, 
1.16-19) 
3.17 "What then," you say, “can’t one undertake this philos- 
ophy (ie. monasticism) in old age after marriage, after chil- 
dren?” (p.65, 1.19-21) 
It is against these objections that Chrysostom develops his thought. 
Legrand has pointed out that book 3 is more than a refutation of er- 
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rors.°°% Chrysostom takes the occasion to expound many positive teach- 
ings, including a scheme of Christian education. It has already been 
shown that positive teaching, which edifies the faithful, is a part of 
Chrysostom’s apologetics, and indeed of early Christian apologetics 
in general. 


CONTENT OF THE MAIN APOLOGETIC ARGUMENT IN OPP. 
“Philosophy” in the Writings of John Chrysostom 


There is hardly a treatise, homily or letter of Chrysostom which 
does not contain many examples of words belonging to the group philo- 
sophia.2™ The various usages are examined below, with special reference 
to the treatise Opp. 


Philosophia = Pagan Thought 


Chrysostom’s general attitude towards philosophy is unfriendly.?06 
Utterances friendly to philosophers are neither numerous nor signifi- 
cant. They are usually only appreciation of a subordinate teaching or 
casual judgement of a philosopher. The small recognition is almost al- 
ways given in homiletic interest.® In fact, the only texts in the immense 


303. LEGRAND, p. 14. 

304. The frequency of the noun @1)oc0pla predominates very much over that of 
the adjective qiAócogoc or the verb quocogeiv in the works of Chrysostom. ANNE- 
Marie MALINGREY, “Philosophia”: Étude d'un groupe de mots dans la littérature 
grecque des Présocratiques au IVe siécle aprés J.-C. (Paris, 1961), p. 265. 

305. In Opp. 2 there are many references to pagan philosophy. E.g., Opp. 2.4 
(p. 14, 1.45): räv Srép quiocoglxg ... A6yav. Opp. 2.11 (p. 54, 1.1) toig ££cfiev otàooó- 
(pote. 

306. K. ErsEn, “Der heilige Chrysostomus und die Philosophie," Theologische 
Quartalschrift 76 (1894) 552. Cf. P. R. Coueman-Norton, “St. Chrysostom and the 
Greek Philosophers,” Classical Philology 25 (1930) 305: “One need not read far in 
the works of this most voluminous writer of the Greek Christian fathers to discover 
the low opinion which he has of Greek philosophy.” The article of Coleman-Norton 
consists of a survey of the strictures which Chrysostom passes upon the Greek philos- 
ophers in general and his judgement of individual philosophers. 

307. Euser, p. 564. Thus for example in h. 14.4 on Acts (PG 60, 117-19). Chry- 
sostom explains that “he uses moral maxims from pagan philosophers rather than 
Scripture, because these are more able to put people to shame. It is the principle 
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works of Chrysostom, where words of the group philosophia are ac- 
companied by favorable adjectives, occur in Opp. 2.5 and 3.411.308 

In Opp. 3.11 one sees the usage which Chrysostom makes of Greek 
philosophy and the choice which guides him. It is insofar as the pagan 
tradition furnishes suitable examples,?? and as long as these examples 
are of men who "spent their entire life in the moral part of philoso- 
phy^.91? Tt is significant that Chrysostom accepts the threefold division 
of philosophy into logic, physics and ethics. The tripartite division of 
philosophy seems to go back to Plato.?" This division was accepted 
later by Platonists and by the Stoices.?!* 

Chrysostom uses this terminology to describe the statements of 
Christ concerning conduct (Btoc). In Opp. 1.6?? he distinguishes between 
faith and morals (ziotıs, Blog), and describes Christ's ethical teaching 
as "the ethical part of philosophy." “Apa cot 8oxoousv udtyy rèp Biou 
negoB75oÜ0x. x«l moAAnY tod 7Oimwtépov uépouc TT; prhocoplag moriou 
o70085v;94 This definition depends on Chrysostom's identification of 


in Matt. 5:47. Likewise, Jeremiah used the sons of Rechab as an example to the 
Jews (chap. 35)." The pagan maxims which he quotes concern not speaking evil 
of anyone, or returning evil to an abuser. 

308. MariNGREY, Philosophia, p. 267. 

309. These examples, however, are interpreted by Chrysostom in quite dffferent 
ways in anti-pagan contexts. Cf. for example the treatment of Plato's slavery in 
homily 33.4 on Matthew (PG 57, 392). Also in Opp. 3.12; p. 54, L51. For a different 
treatment of the meeting of Diogenes with Alexander see Pan. Bab. 2.8 (PG 50, 
545). (Parallels in Narorp, “Diogenes,” PW 5:767.) The quotation from Apology 
17bc is used to disparage Plato’s literary ability in In Jo. h. 2.3 (PG 59, 32 f.). 

310. Tov dmavta Blov £v tH the orhocoplag +Oixetéow Statpibavres pépet: Opp. 
3.11; p. 54, I. 4-6. 

311. Cf. AUGUSTINE, De civ. dei 8.4; BA 34, p. 242. 

312. The threefold division of philosophy is used by the academic philosopher 
VARRO UIE; Acad. 1.2.5-7; Loeb, pp. 414-17). Cf. Acad. 1.9.34 where ethics is 
described as “cum maxime necessariam partem philosophiae, quae posita est in 
virtute et moribus" (ibid., pp. 442-443). The same division occurs in PHILO, Quod 
omnis probus liber sit 80 (ed. minor, ed. Cohn et Reiter, 6:16): the Essenes are said 
to practice the ethical part of philosophy by observing the Mosaic laws. Cf. also 
the prologue of Origen, Cant. “Generales disciplinae quas Graeci ethicam, physicam, 
et theoricen appellaverunt, nos has dicere possumus moralem, naturalem et in- 
spectivam." (PG 13, 75 quoted by Mary Exuizanetn Mason, Active Life and Contem- 
plative Life: A Study of the Concepts from Plato to the Present, Milwaukee 1961, p. 
23 f. n. 19). 

313. Opp. 1.6; p. 9, l. 45 ff. 

314. Opp. 3.6; p. 10, l. 21-33, 
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Christianity with philosophy, which will be discussed in the next section. 

It is significant that Chrysostom commends those philosophers 
who devoted themselves to ethics, and who paid no attention to rhetoric. 
These include the Cynic philosophers,* Anacharsis,?!5 Crates, and Dio- 
genes; Socrates and Plato.?! 


Philosophia= Christian Realitiés 


Chrysostom often uses the word philosophia without any qualifica- 
tion in a Christian sense. An equivalent term would be wisdom, in the 
sense of a wisdom impregnated with Christianity which postulates 
an engagement of the whole man. “Real wisdom and real education is 
nothing other than the fear of God.”** It is rare that the word philo- 
sophia designates a purely intellectual aggregate composed of truths 
to be understood.?? In order to emphasize the idea that the faith of 
Christians ought to inform their life, Chrysostmom uses the cognate 
accusative: obTot wadtot& siot ol THY aplotyY uiv LAocOMOVYTES prho- 
copixy.9? He attaches the greatest value to what he calls “philosophy 
by actions." In Stat. 17.23% he describes the monks as of Sta 76v Épyov 
GANIDGS THY quAocoglxv enrderxvwevor. 

For Chrysostom the interior word must be uttered in order to gain 
all its force; he does not conceive of a meditation which would not be 


315. Cynicism was one of the three leading philosophical sects in the fourth 
century (AucusTINE, Acad. 3.19.42). There were Cynic philosophers at Antioch, 
who evidently enjoyed the esteem of the masses (Chrysostom, De statuis h. 17.2; 
PG 49, 173 f.). Emperor Julian compared the Cynics with Christian monks, and 
was opposed to both groups (Or. 7.224b; ed. A. Rocnerort, Paris 1963, p. 70). 
Libanius also detested the Cynics (Petit, p. 196). Cynicism and monasticism were 
closely related (EpuaAnp ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung, Leipzig 1923, 3,1: 803 ff.). 

316. Anacharsis is mentioned only here by Chrysostom. The Letters of Anachar- 
sis, a Hellenistic cómposition, uses the mythical Scythian prince as a mouthpiece 
for Cynic diatribes. Cf. OCD*, p. 57. 

317. Opp. 3.11; p. 53,1. 53 - p. 54, I. 29. 

318. Opp. 3.12; p. 55, l. 1-3. Cf. Prov. 1:7. Sir. 1:14. 

319. Matincrey, p. 277. The work of Malingrey is of sufficient importance to 
be cited at length and in full. 

320. Stat. h. 19.1; PG 49, 189, with reference to Syriac speaking peasants. HER- 
BERT WEIR SMYTH, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, 1959), p. 355. 

321. PG 49, 174. 
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directly oriented to the putting into practice of the truths being con- 
templated. One meets many cases where the verb gtdocopeiy means 
both “to meditate on a Christian truth” and “to hand it on”. For ex- 


ample, Opp. 3.1: 


For he heard what men filled with the Holy Ghost philosophized 

among us concerning the fearful and and awe-inspiring judge- 

ment after death (p. 33, 1. 49-50) 
The verb gtAocogety also refers to the teaching action of every Christian 
who acts in the middle of the community by word and example.322 

The noun philosophia is often accompanied by other words which 
specify it. E.g., the combination of philosophia and rosia has con- 
siderable importance in his works. It represents the putting into action 
of Christian principles of conduct, which Chrysostom always preaches. 
For example, Anom. h.12.5: 

xal thy and cc ToAvcelac quiocoglav TH «Gv Soyudtwv plé 

cuvuoaivere ... moÀvrelav è xal pocoplav oùðèv otus dc 4 

vraha Toti diaterBy. (PG 48, 811). 
This shows the narrow relation which Chrysostom wishes to establish 
between the two terms “philosophy” and conduct.??9 

In Opp. 3.14 Chrysostom uses the group quAocoota xai uxxpoluyuta to 
comment on a text of Paul.” Here paxpoOvuta is the essential notion 
and if the term “philosophy” is not merely rhetorical, it is there to in- 
sist on the practice of the aforementioned virtue.9?5 

In passages which concern moral life one is tempted to translate 
philosophia by “virtue.” But that would make it a synonym of d&pern. 
It is better to distinguish between “desire for perfection" (philosophia) 
and "perfection" (peth). Thus in Opp. 3.3% he says that Christians have 
need of much greater philosophy than people in the Old Testament.?*? 

In the totality of his work Chrysostom uses the word philosophia 
to describe the practice of Christian virtue.??5 Apart from his early 


322. MALINGREY, p. 280. See n. 319 above. 

323. Ibid., p. 281. 

324. Eph. 4:26, Rom. 12:21. 

325. Opp. 3.14; p. 60, 1. 19. Cf. MaLiNGREY, p. 282. 

326. Opp. 3.3; p. 38, 1. 24 f. 

327. MALINGREY, p. 283. See n. 319 above. 

328. StepHanus Bezpeki, "Ioannes Chrysostomus et Plato," Ephemeris Daco- 
romana 1 (1923) 324 f. 
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ascetical treatises, he addresses himself to the entire Christian com- 
munity. In his homilies, religious problems are envisioned in the way 
they occur in the societal milieu. However, even in Opp. Chrysostom 
states that the same philosophy is demanded of all Christians, monks 
and laymen: 


All must ascend the same height, and what has upset out entire 
world is that we think that only the monks need greater scrupu- 
lousness, and the rest may live carelessly. This is quite in- 
correct. 

“Is the same philosophy demanded of us all?” I would say 
so definitely; or, rather, not I, but he who is to judge us. 
(Opp. 3.14; p. 60, 1.49—p. 61, 1.3) 


Chrysostom is saying here that there can be no higher philosophy than 
the ethical requirements of Christianity; monks and lay people may 
differ in their mode of life, but the ethical demands, of which the highest 
is love, are the same for both. The picture of the true philosopher which 
Chrysostom sketches in many places is that of a Christian.9?? 


Monasticism Identified with Philosophy 
by John Chrysostom 


General 


Following Eusebius and the Cappadocians, John Chrysostom 
identified monasticism with philosophy.?*? According to Baur ?** Chry- 
sostom designated monasticism as philosophy especially with reference 
to its contents; the goal of monasticism is perfection (perh). The monas- 
tic life is the best way of life (morela)??? to achieve the goal of Chris- 
tian perfection. Philosophy can find its fulfillment in the monastic 
life. In Thdr. 1.18,93 Chrysostom describes the son of Urbanus, who 
returned to the monastic life, thus: 


329. MALINGREY, p. 285. ELser, pp. 567-568. 

330. Comp. 1 and 4 (PG 47, 387 f., 391). Thdr. 1.18 (SC 117, p. 196). Compunct. 
1.9 (PG 47, 408). Stat. h. 17.2 (PG 49, 173 f.). In Mat. h. 55.6 (PG 58, 548 f.). In 
Ac. h. 15.4 (PG 60, 124). In 2 Cor. h. 15.5 (PG 61, 511). h. 24.2 (PG 61, 565). 

331. Curysostomus Baur, “Der Weg der christlichen Vollkommenheit nach 
der Lehre des hl. Johannes Chrysostomus," Theologie und Glaude 20 (1928) 29. 

332. Cf. e.g., Opp. 3.10 (p. 51, 1.34 f.): tig platne tabtyS ToAttelac. 

333. SC 117, pp. 197 f. 
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xal viv Thy Éml tov obpavóv Badi{wv 686v, mde adtd Aovzhw TÒ 
TEAOG Epbacev THG ApETÄG. 
In homily 38.3 on Matthew he refers to monks as «àv sic éxelvyy ôa- 
c&vrov THY xopuQw THs ouocoolxc. The only real philosophers who still 
exist are to be found among the monks. That is what Chrysostom says 
in homily 21.3 on Ephesians:3 


For if a set of Greeks, men worthless as they are, and dogs 
by taking up that worthless philosophy of theirs, (for aeh 
the Grecian philosophy is), or rather not itself but only its mere 
name, and wearing the threadbare cloak, and letting their hair 
grow, ımpress many: how much more will he who is a true 
philosopher? If a false appearance, if a mere shadow of philos- 
ophy at first sight so catches us, what if we should love the 
true and pure philosophy? Will not all court it, and entrust 
both houses, and wives, and children, with full confidence to 
such men? But there is not, no there is not such a philosopher 
existing now. And therefore it is not possible to find an ex- 
ample of the sort. Amongst recluses, indeed, there are such, 
but amongst people in the world no longer. And that amongst 
recluses there are such, it would be possible to adduce a num- 
ber of instances. ... And now would ye have me exhibit ex- 
amples of secular men? At present, indeed, we have none; still 
there are perhaps even secular men who are excellent, though 
not arrived at the highest philosophy. (NPNF pp. 155 f.) 


Elsewhere in this same vein Chrysostom calls monasticism THY pro- 
cogiav thy à2»07.9*5 This phrase, reminiscent of Plato, was coined by 
Clement of Alexandria, who used it to refer to the moral life of Chris- 
tians.5?' It also occurs in the title of Comparatio regis et monachi.998 


In Oppugnatores 


In Opp. Chrysostom identifies monasticism with philosophy, i.e., 


334. PG 57, 432. 

335. PG 62, 153. 

336. Sac. 1.2; SC 272, p. 62. 

337. Pedagogue, 2.11. MALINGREY, pp. 138 f. 

338. PG 47, 387 f. Chrysostom's disciple, Nilus of Ancyra, also described monas- 
tic life as the true philosophy taught by Christ. QuísTEN 3:499. 
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with the ethical part of philosophy. In the following passages the word 
“philosophy” means “monasticism,” and “to philosophize” means “to 
live as a monk.” u ji | 

2.1 (p. 14, L21) «oic qiXocogsiv aigouuévotc 

2.1 (p. 14, 1.35) mi qiAocopía t&v naldwv dyopévov 

2.5 (p. 21, 14) Goov xpóc quAocoglaw mAéov cÜsig xcov 

3.12 (p. 56, 1.38 f.) ta tie quAocoglac puta 


Monasticism is often described as “this philosophy”: 


2.8 (p. 28, 1.6 f.) èx) chy quAocoglxv tabmy £X06vcsc 

3.12 (p. 56, 1.30 f.) thy èv éxcOvulav tis QuAocoglac tabtyS 

3.12 (p. 57, 1.24 f.) «óv Osóv obtw xoUgx ts ouAocogplac TaTnc ëv- 
Dévra cà madl te TrEp 

3.13 (p. 58, 1.48) «c xaric tabtns quiocogtac 

3.20 (p. 72, 1.2) of tabrye éxetAnuuévor tHE quAocoplac 

The accomplishments of the monks are described as ti¢ pocopiag 

TK XÉp9T: 

Then you will know the profit of philosophy, when they (the 

young men who have become monks) heal people of incurable 

diseases, when they are hailed as common benefactors, 

patrons and saviors, when they walk among men on earth as 

angels, when they are esteemed by everyone; or rather, what- 

ever I say, I shall not say anything like what you can know 

by experience and in reality. 


Following Eusebius, P.e. 12.29.1, Chrysostom calls monasticism 
the “lofty philosophy,” and, like the Stoics,?4? distinguishes the monastic 
life from a lower level of morality suitable to the multitude: 

oUm yap thy ğxpav viÓnut quAocoglav &AAÈ thy modAots éoreTHy 

(Opp. 3.19; p. 49, 1.40 f.) 


389. Opp. 3.18 (p. 68, 1.35-36): óz«v Beparedaowow dvOedmoug vlera vocoüvcag 
voofuxcx is the only reference in the discourse to miracles worked by monks. This is 
in stark contrast to the H. rel. of TuEopnonET, which abounds in miracles performed 
by the Syrian monks. E.g., H. rel. 2; PG 83, 1317B-21D (cf. Festugiére, p. 251). 
H. rel. 6; 1360D, 1365A7 f., 1380CD. Also H. rel. pp. 1475D, 1472D (cf. Festugiére, 
p. 304). ' 

340. A. GRILLI, JI problema della vita contemplativa nel. mondo greco-romano (Mi- 
lan, 1953), p. 310 n. 2. (Author's Note: in the author's view the writings of Grilli 
are significant and therefore the author has cited and referred to Grilli in depth.) 
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The same phrase &xgx qU.ocogía (= monasticism) is employed in h. 55.6 
on Matthew,*! ana h. 21.3 on Ephesians.??? 

The identification of monasticism with philosophy is surely an apolo- 
getic device, and constitutes the basic presupposition of the entire dis- 
course. It shoulu be recalled that in early Christianity the comparison 
with philosophy 


is almost exclusively confined to the Christian apologetic and 
polemie. Christians never doubted, indeed, that their doctrine 
was really the truth, and therefore the true philosophy. But 
then it was infinitely more than a philosophy. It was the wis- 
dom of God. They too were different from mere philosophers; 
they were God's people, God's friends. It suited their polemie, 
however, to designate Christianity as philosophy, or *bar- 
barian" philosophy, and adherents of Christianity as “philoso- 
phers. 343 


In the treatise Opp. the point of the identification with philosophy 
seems to be to show that, appearances to the contrary, the uneducated 
monks?" are the true representatives of Greek culture in its highest 
form (philosophy), and that their way of life, which is truly the Christian 
way of life, is the way to achieve the highest good of man (areté). 

The type of existence which the monks led might appear to their 
opponents to be the absoute negation of the ancient Hellenic concept 


341. PG,58, 547. TEE 

342. PG 62, 153. Cf. MALINGREY, p. 275. On Eusebius, cf. p. 203. 

343. ApoLF Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries, translated and edited by James Moffat, 2nd ed. (New York, 1961), 
pp. 254 f. When speaking against the Greeks elsewhere, Chrysostom says that faith 
(lotic) is superior to wisdom (copla): In 14 Cor. h. 4.2 (PG 61, 32). 

344. Cf. e.g., Carysostom’s description of the monk Julianus. Odro¢g 7v» &vhp 
&Yootxoc, cTamewOGc xal èx taretvadv' 0082 ÓAcz tie ZEwlev marSelac Eumerpoc, QAAR 
THG &mA&ocou guAocoplxc menAnpopévoc. In Eph. h. 21.3 (PG 62, 153). Cf. also THEO- 
DORET's description of the monk Macedonius: matSela¢ uiv Xm&onz &uúntog a&yporxla 
ôt teOpauuévoc (H. rel.; PG 82, 1404D7 f.). In Opp. 3.12 (p. 54, 1.39; p. 55, 1.4) Chry- 
sostom cites the example of the apostles, who lacked not only rhetorical education, 
but also the ability to read (&ypapyaror xat lita Acts 4:13). Cf. In 1 Cor. h. 3.4 
(PG .61, 27). However, the monks in and around Antioch were literate and spent 
time reading books, including Scripture and other writings, on the basis of which 
they philosophized about God and creation (/n Mt. h. 68.4; PG 58, 646). 
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of virtue (arete).95 It did so to Julian? and Libanius. Chrysostom, 
however, argues otherwise. Not only does he identify monasticism with 
philosophy, but he states that monasticism is the best way to educate 
a human being, i.e., to produce one preeminent in virtue, in human 
excellence (areté). In contrast to rhetorical education, in monastic 
education 
only one thing is needed, a noble and good purpose. If this is 
present, there is nothing to prevent one from coming to perfect 
virtue. (3.13; p. 58, 1.22-25) 
A young person is not able to become virtuous by himself: 
First of all the youth is not sufficient by himself to acquire 
virtue. If he should actually engender some excellence, it will 
immediately be choked by a deluge of your words before it 
sprouts. (3.6; p. 44, 1.14-18) 
Furthermore, it is not possible to achieve complete virtue while living 
in society: : 
If you say that it is possible for one living in the world to 
accomplish all virtue —and (if) you say this seriously and not 
as a joke—do not hesitate to teach me this new and strange 
doctrine." I do not wish to have so much trouble without 
purpose nor to abstain from so many things in vain.™ But 
I cannot learn it, and in fact you forbid it, contradicting this 
judgement by what you say and do and teaching the opposite: 
as if eager to destroy your sons on purpose, you order them 


to do everything which makes it impossible for them to be 
saved. (3.7; p. 44, 1.26-37) 


Chrysostom states that his main concern is: 


that we may not demolish the edifice of virtue and bury the 
soul alive. (Opp. 3.11; p. 53, 1.22-23). 


345. Cf. PIERRE Canivet, Histoire d'une entreprise apologétique au Ve siècle 
(Paris, 1957), pp. 92 ff. 

346. WiLLIAM J. Marrey, Hellenism and Christianity: The Conflict between 
Hellenic and Christian Wisdom in the Contra Galilaeos of Julian the Apostate and 
the Contra Julianum of St. Cyril of Alerandria (Rome, 1978), p. 123. 

347. This statement shows the extent of the penetration of the ascetic ideal 
into Christian thinking. 

348. A rare personal statement by Chrysostom concerning his own ascetical 
labors. 
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Indeed, if we all accepted this view, and before all else led them 
(young men) to virtue, considering this our task and the rest 
secondary, there would be so many good results that if I men- 
tion them I will seem to be boasting. (Opp. 3.18; p. 69, 1.8-13) 


From these passages it becomes apparent that Chrysostom is utilizing 
the ancient Hellenic concept of areté. He states that arete is both the goal 
and the fruit of monastic philosophy. 

Only once in the entire treatise does Chrysostom allude to the super- 
natural basis of Christian perfection. 


You will see this also with your son, and will know by ex- 
perience that I am not lying. I shall keep silent at this point, 
asking only this: wait a year or less—(our virtue does not need 
much time since it grows by divine grace)—and you will see 
everything I have said demonstrated in very deed. Not only 
will you praise what has happened, but if you are willing to 
be roused even a little, you will quickly arrive at the same zeal 
as he, having your son as your teacher of virtue (éget7¢). (Opp. 
2.10; p. 32, 1.52 - p. 33, 1.8) 


Arete therefore is not a natural excellence of man, but needs divine grace 
to grow: od yap Settat moAAÓv TjuspGv 7| map huv &psrT, dre 8H Dela 
BAxoTkvouca yapite. In accord with writing an apologetic discourse 
Chrysostom mentions the dogmatic aspect, i.e., the need for divine 
grace, only once in a cursory manner.?! His aim in Opp. is apologetic, 
namely, to insert monasticism into the traditional (Hellenic) value 
system of the opponents of the monks. Except for the above mentioned 
remark that Christian areté “grows by divine grace," there is no attempt 
to harmonize the Hellenic ethical tradition and its ideal of areté with 
the Christian concept of grace.9? This is similar to the earlier Christian 
apologies of the second century, in which there is little doctrinal develop- 
ment.953 


349. Opp. 2.9 (p. 29, l. 4 f.): tov £v tote 4XXotg nast poc üxpov Tjxovcx 1j  &pe- 
15e. 2.9 (p. 29, 1.29-30): ún’ acc xetporovrnÜEvza tio kperzc. 2.10 (p. 32, 1.38): mo- 
Ahv E£müelEnrat thy doeTHy. 

350. Opp. 2.10; p. 33, l. 2-4. 

351. Cf. Justin, 2 Apol. 13.6 and Apol. 10.2. 

352. The reconciliation of Greek and Christian ethics began with Paul, according 
to WERNER JAEGER, "Tyrtaeus on True Arete,” in Five Essays, trans. Adele M. Fiske 
(Montreal, 1966), p. 142. 

353. The absence of Christian doctrines in the early apologies is usually explained 
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Contest Between Philosophy and Rhetoric 
as the Best Form of Education 


There is another important aspect of the apologetic argument by 
which monasticism is identified with philosophy. This is the way in 
which monasticism is presented as the best system of education in terms 
of the traditional debate between philosophy and rhetoric. The rivalry 
between philosophy and rhetoric in their claim on the education of youth 
began with Plato and Isocrates in the fourth century.** Indeed Chry- 
sostom explicitly refers to Plato’s negative appraisal of rhetoric in Opp. 
3.11.95 Though the meaning of philosophy had shifted in certain cases 
from epistemology towards ethics, the contest was very much alive in 
the second, third and fourth centuries of our era, as evidenced by the 
writings of Aristides,?5 Porphyry, the Neoplatonists," emperor Ju- 
lian,***§ and Themistius.*? The discourse Opp. may be placed within the 
context of this perennial dissension. 

Opp. contains an attack upon rhetorical education. Chrysostom 
states that the prevailing system of rhetorical education does not educate 
character (vgómov mixei). It is harder to teach morals than elo- 
quence: 


Dirocopia yap Puyňs Adyov madeboewce tocobta Svoxordtepdy 
TÉ oti xal Epywmdéatepov, baw Tod Aéyew TÒ moaTTEL, xol bow 
éxuXcov Epya £cciv éximavotepa. (3.8; p. 49, 1. 16-19) 
The basic problem of society is that education in philosophy (i.e., ethics 
and character), is neglected. 


It is this which has destroyed everything, that a thing so nec- 


by the disciplina arcani or strict secrecy concerning Christian beliefs and practices. 
PauL Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de l'Afrique chrétienne depuis les origines jusqu'à 
l'invasion arabe (Paris, 1901), 1:257. Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum 1.66. 

354. Lesky, p. 506. 

355. Opp. 3.11: p. 53, 1. 53; p. 54, 1. 36. 

356. J. Katz, The Text of To Plato on Rhetoric by Aristides in Vat. gr. 1297, Ph. 
D. dissertation, Saint Louis University, 1978. 

357. WILHELM von Curist, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur* (Munich, 1961) 
2,2:705 and note 3. 

358. MALLEY, p. 117. 

399. GLANVILLE Downey, "Education in the Christian Roman Empire: Chris- 
tian and Pagan Theories under Constantine and His Successors," Speculum 32 
(1957) 59. 
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essary, which maintains our life, seems to be superfluous and 

secondary. (3.9; p. 49, 121-24) 
Chrysostom discusses the difficulties involved in rhetorical education, 
and contrasts the relative ease of (monastic) education in virtue (philos- 
ophy). 

Among monks a few out of many failed; in rhetorical studies 

a few from the multitude succeeded. (3.13; p. 58, 1.7-9) 


Rhetorical education destroys the soul of the pupil: 


What profit is there in sending them (children) to teachers, 
where they will learn evil rather than rhetorie, and wanting 
to gain the lesser (eloquence) will lose the greater—all the 
soul’s strength and vigor. (3.11; p. 53, 147-20) 
However, Chrysostom says that he is not legislating children to be igno- 
rant. If someone could assure him that virtue would be taught (which 
is necessary), he would not hinder children from being instructed in 
rhetoric “abundantly”: 


Let no one think that I am enacting a law that children should 
be ignorant. But if someone would allow me to be confident 
about necessities (virtue) I would not choose to prevent it 
(rhetoric) from being taught superabundantly. When the foun- 
dations are shaking and the entire building is in danger of fall- 
ing down, it is extreme folly and madness to run to the plas- 
terers and not to the builders; so again it is untimely con- 
tentiousness, when the walls are standing securely and firmly, 
to hinder one who wishes to plaster. (3.12; p. 55, 1.3-12) 


Thus rhetorical education is a luxury, whereas education in philosophy 
(ethics) is a “necessity.” 

In Opp. Chrysostom also states that in place of rhetorical education 
young men should be educated in monasteries until they develop vir- 
tue. 

Accordingly we should not bring home our sons from their 

study in the desert before the proper time, but let their studies 

be fixed in them and the plants be rooted; even if they must be 

reared in the monastery ten or twenty years, we should not 

be disturbed or unhappy. The longer time he spends in the 

gymnasium, the more strength will he acquire. (3.18; p. 67, 1. 

34-41) 
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The best education, which transpires in the monasteries, is that which 
renders human nature inaccessible to evil. 


The best teaching is not that which allows evil first to pre- 
vail, and later seeks how we are to expel it—but that which 
does and undertakes everything to make our nature inaccessible 
to it. (3.18; p. 69, 1.1-5) 
If this point of view were accepted, and priority were given to the moral 
education'of the young, then society would be perfected.59 
In Opp. Chrysostom sees monasticism as the preferred form of 
education in comparison to rhetoric. 


If it (moral education) is sound, no loss will accrue from igno- 
rance of rhetoric; but if it (moral education) has been cor- 
rupted, there will be very great harm, even if the tongue is very 
polished—and there will be more harm as that power (elo- 
quence) increases. For when wickedness acquires practice in 
speaking, it creates much worse evil than ignorance. (3.11; 


p. 63, 1.23-29) 
The choice between the two forms of education is easy: 


Let a twofold choice be set before us: if he goes to (secular) 
teachers, let his struggle be about learning (ux07552oc); if he 
goes to the desert, let his struggle be about his soul. Where is 
it better to prevail, tell me? If (success) occurs in both areas, 
that is my desire also; but if failure occurs in one area, it is 
better to choose the more excellent. (3.13; p. 57, 1.48-54) 


It is no longer simply a matter of learning (u&076:c) but a question of 
preserving one's soul. The Platonic concept of education as “care of 
the soul" blends here with Christ's question: “What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?" Chrysostom sees attendance at the rhetorical 
schools and all other concomitant evils of city life as causing the de- 
struction of the soul. 

In terms of the classical debate between philosophy and rhetoric, 
as to which was the better form of paideia for the young, Chrysostom in 
Opp. obviously opted for “philosophy.” Of course, he identified philos- 
ophy with monasticism, and stated that young men should be educated 
in monasteries.99? One outstanding reason which Chrysostom gives for 


360. Opp. 3.18; p. 69, 1. 8-39. 
361. Cf. Bezpexti, pp. 323, 335, 337. Bezdeki sees Chrysostom as a rhetor who 
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transferring the education of youth from schools of rhetoric to monaster- 
ies was the pederasty which prevailed in the culture of the city (see 
above). Obviously, this argument was not part of the traditional mate- 
rial of the debate between philosophy and rhetorie, since pedagogie 
pederasty, either in the form of disinterested affection or of physical 
relations, was an accepted practice among Greek philosophers.?9? At 
this point Chrysostom parts company with the classical notion of pai- 
deia, and introduces a new consideration into the argument, which 
derives from Judeo-Christian ethics.?9? 


Monasticism Identified with the Contemplative Life 


Plato 


The concept of the contemplative life goes back to Plato.* In the 
Gorgias Plato develops the notion of the &xpaynocuvy of the philosopher, 
i.e., his refusal to take part in public life. The true contemplative 1s 
the true philosopher in Plato's myths.” The picture of the philosopher 
in the Theaetetus is that of a recluse who “does not know the way to the 
&yop&" (173 cd.). The same ideal of Blog zc pnrvxóc is found in the Pro- 
treptic of Aristotle: renunciation of the world in favor of an ecstasy 
outside it.399 The final stage of this development is represented by the 
Neoplatonists, who totally opposed mp%Ei¢ and O&cpí« and identified 
philosophy exclusively with contemplation.” 


Philo, De vita contemplativa 


In this connection it is worth considering Philo's work, De vita 


condemns all philosophers. But Chrysostom is also an enemy of the rhetors, as the 
evidence cited by Bezdeki, exclusive of Opp., indicates (pp. 319 f.). 

362. FEsTUGIERE, p. 195. 

363. E.g., the polemic against pederasty in Philo, De vita contemplativa, 7. 

364. MasoN, p. 12. 

365. E. R. Dopns, Plato: Gorgias, A Revised Text with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (Oxford, 1959), p. 383. Cf. pp. 272, 275. 

366. GniLLI, p. 345. See note 340 above. 

367. T. ŠpıpLix, “La theoria et la praxis chez Grégoire de Nazianze,” in Studia 
Patristica 14, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Litera- 
tur 117 (Berlin, 1976): 360-361. 
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conlemplatiea.95 In its identification of (Jewish) monasticism (called 
"Therapeutie") with philosophy and contemplation (Ocwoet«) this treatise 
is a predecessor of Opp. The type of mystical contemplation in which 
the Therapeutae are engaged is Platonic: 

vo òè Üsoanzutixóv vyévocg BAemewy &et mpodidacxduevoy cj; TO 

Üvvoc Déag eqrécbw xal tov aicbytov HAtov SmepBawéerw .... On 
Zowtog &oracÜ0évesc, xalánrep of Baxyevducvor xal xopuBavtieytec, 
EvOovaraToucr uéy ic &v TO moloúuevov tdwoww. (V. c. 11-12) 


The meals of the Therapeutae are identified with the symposia of Plato 
and Xenophon, which, however, are severely criticized (chaps. 40-63). 

This treatise represents the efforts of diaspora Judaism to bring 
about a fusion of Mosaic religion with Greek philosophy.?9? The author 
of De vita contemplativa pursues exclusively apologetic and polemic 
tendencies. How successful he was is shown by the fact that Eusebius 
interpreted this work as an apology in favor of Christianity, and cited 
the treatise as evidence of earliest Christianity in Egypt.*”° 

By Philo’s time Jewish apologetics in the Greek speaking diaspora 
was fully developed. Wendland believes that Philo reflects the fixed 
forms of an apologetic literature developed before him.9?" According 
to Geffcken, De vita contemplatiea is the type of all subsequent Christian 
apologies.*7? It constitutes an interesting parallel to Opp., by its iden- 
tification, for apologetic purposes, of a sect of Jewish “monks” with the 
Platonic tradition of contemplation. The work also contains a critique 
of city life. 


Ton Xp TWOALG, xal T) evvouwTaTy, yéuct DopdBav x«i tapayday 
auvuOatav, Xc oùx &v Oroustvar tig G5 oro coptacg ayOete. 
This constitutes a defense of the choice of solitude by the Therapeutae.??? 
Likewise in Opp. Chrysostom states that the evils of city life are the 
basic justification for the existence of monasteries in the desert.9* 


368. On authorship and authenticity see Purto, with an English translation by 
F. H. Corsow, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1960), 9: 104-111. 

369. FRIEDLAENDER, p. 265. 

370. EusEBius, H.e., 2.17. 

371. Cited by FrigpLAENDER, p. 266. 

372. JonaxNEs GErFCKEN, “Die altchristliche Apologetik," Neue Jahrbücher 
fiir das klassische Altertum 1, 9 (1905): 627, 632. 

373. Vita Cont. 19-20. 

374. Opp. 1.7; p. 10, L 46-50; 1.8; p. 12, 1. 21-27. 
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Athanasius, Vita Antonii and the Tradition of Eastern Monasticism 


The ascetic life of Anthony and of the Coptic monks in the deserts 
of Egypt was hardly apt soil to receive and absorb any contacts with 
the higher philosophic culture of the Greeks. However, the great bishop 
Athanasius succeeded in introducing Hellenic thought into the monastic 
movement. He intervened to regulate and at the same time to unite 
the monastic tendency with Greek secular culture. Athanasius saw in 
Anthony the ideal monk and recorded his life in a work (Vita Antonii), 
which would serve as a model for others who sought perfection in the 
monastic life.?79 

In the Vita Antonii monastic life is placed in the (Platonic) tradition 
which identifies contemplation and perfection. 

"Avtoviou 8& uóvov T, ebyy xal T, koxnotc To Évexev év TH Üpst xa- 

Ohuevoc, Eyarpe wev tý THY Belov Ozcpta. (PG 26, 961) 

According to K. Holl the idea of the Vita Antonii remained unchanged 
throughout the centuries in the Greek church as the ideal of the true 
monk.#"6 

In the article, “Erémitisme en orient,” in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 
ascétique et mystique, the author states: 


Lorsque la vie monastique est définie comme la poursuite de 
l'hésychia et qu'elle est rangée dans le courant spirituel qui 
identifie contemplation et perfection chrétienne, la vie érémi- 
tique ou hésychaste y apparait comme le degré supréme.??* 


The understanding of monastic perfection as contemplation became the 
main doctrine of oriental monasticism. According to the fourth canon 
of the council of Chalcedon (451), every monk ought to tend to javyta. 
A solitary tends there more intensely than other monks (cenobites), 
because he joins to the qjcvyl« of the soul that of the body. The jovyt« 
of the body or the &vxyogprno: is essentially the separation from the 
world. The $cvyíx removes the anchorite from the world to establish 
him in the spiritual world.?7? 

The Vita Antonii with its ideal of contemplation, which evidently 
derived from Greek philosophy, was known to Chrysostom, and there- 


375. GRILLI, pp. 309-10. See note 340 above, 
376. Quoted by LraLiNE, p. 949. 

377. Vol. 4.4: 949. - 

378. LIALINE, pp. 937-938, 
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fore could have affected Chrysostom’s conception of the monastic life. 


Monasticism Identified with the Contemplative Life 
In Opp. 


In Opp. “philosophy” is equivalent to foc Bewentixds as already 
in secular writers of the preceding centuries. However in this treatise 
vita contemplativa is nothing else but monasticism.??? Praise of monks 
and of monasticism appears throughout the discourse, often with a 
reference to pagan thought. Opp. 2.5 tries to demonstrate that even 
among the heathen the greatest philosophers followed the contemplative, 
i.e., monastic life;?*? and that the greatest political figures lived a “mo- 
nastic" life style: 

Therefore you must first learn this, that neither the desert 

makes one dishonored, nor the palace makes one brilliant and 

illustrious. And before coming to the reasons, I shall free you 

of the suspicion by examples—examples not ours (i.e., Chris- 

tian) but yours (ie., pagan). 

You have probably heard of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 

and again you have heard of Plato, son of Ariston. Tell me, who 

is more illustrious? Who is famous and in the mouth of all? Is 

not the philosopher rather than the tyrant? And yet the one 

(Dionysius) was ruling all the earth, and was living in luxury 

and continued to live with great wealth, bodyguards and 

ostentation; the other (Plato) occupied himself in the grove 

of the academy, watering, planting and eating olives, and 

setting a cheap table, without all that ostentation. What is 

more amazing is that when (Plato) became a slave, and, ac- 
cording to the will of the tyrant (Dionysius) was sold—so far 
from appearing more dishonorable than him on this account, 

(Plato) appeared venerable even to the tyrant himself because 

of it. 

Such is virtue: by what it does and by what it suffers, it does 

not permit itself or those who mistreat it to be hidden or 

escape. 

What about Socrates, his teacher? How much more illustrious 


379. GRILLI, p. 310. See n. 340 above. 
380. Tov idtatixov &£Xópevot Blov xal &rpxyuowx, Opp. 2.5; p. 23, 1. 22. Cf. Plato, 
Resp. 620c6-7. 





was he than Archelaus? And yet he (Archelaus) was a king 
who lived in great wealth; whereas (Socrates) passed his time 
in the Lyceum and had no more than one garment, and was 
clothed in it alone both winter and summer and all the seasons 
of the year. (Socrates) went continually unshod, and fasted the 
entire day. He ate only bread, which was his fish and relish. 
This table he did not set at home, but received it from others 
and so lived with extreme poverty. And (Socrates) was so much 
more illustrious than the king that although (Archelaus) invited 
him many times, (Socrates) did not wish to leave the Lyceum 
and go to his (Archelaus) poverty. 

Moreover the reputation which prevails now reveals the past: 
for their names (1.e., the philosophers’) are known to many, but 
theirs !/i.e., the kings’) to no one. 

Another philosopher, the one of Sinope (Diogenes), was much 
more wealthy than these and other kings. Thus the son of 
Philip, the Macedonian, (Alexander), while leading an expedi- 
tion against Persia, dropped everything when he saw (Dioge- 
nes), and went and asked personally whether (Diogenes) needed 
anything. (Diogenes) answered: "nothing." 

Are these enough examples for you or do you wish me to 
mention others? These (philosophers) are more illustrious than 
those in the palace, and even than the emperor himself, al- 
though they have chosen the private and apolitical life and not 
wished to enter civic life. 

Moreover, in civic life itself you will see that the illustrious 
ones are not those living in wealth, luxury and abundance, but 
those in poverty, economy and a humble life. For example, 
the Athenian Aristides, whom the city buried, was more distin- 
guished than Alcibiades the ruler in wealth, ancestry, luxury, 
eloquence, bodily strength, noble birth and all else, to the 
degree that a great philosopher is more distinguished than a 
humble child. Among the Thebans Epaminondas—a man who 
was called to the assembly and unable to go because his gar- 
ment was being washed and he did not have another to wear— 
was more notable than all the generals who were on the spot. 
Do not speak to me of the desert or of the palace. Brilliance 
and distinction are not in places nor in garments, rank or power, 
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but in virtue of soul and philosophy alone. (2.5; p. 22, 1.29 - p. 
23, 1.40) 


The theme of the superiority of the philosopher over the great 
personages of the world is taken from the diatribe,**! and constitutes 
an elevation of the contemplative over the active life.™®? In Opp. 2.9,953 
the monastic life is described as 6 &ze&yuov Bios. Monks are described 
as leading those who are willing ext tov 476 &rgpoyuocóvnc Aruéva. 35 

The concept of avayaenotc, which appears in Opp., is basic to 
the mentality of Christian monasticism. However, ascribing the neces- 
sity for monasteries to the lack of zovouíx in the city**®, whence the 
search for refuge in solitude,95" combines the practical reality of life 
in the city of Antioch?*? with the Stoic theme of the sage who leaves 
political life because lack of perfection in the state can only harm him.**9 

The discourse Opp. is rich in elements of the diatribe. The language 
of Cynic ascésis runs throughout it. The Cynic sage and the monk are 
placed on the same level, endowed with the same virtue and the same 
privileges. In Opp. 2.7?9 appears the Epicurean and Stoic paradox xv 
oTpsDAc07 ó cooóc etc. The theme in this form appears frequently in 
Epictetus. Another theme extensively developed in the diatribe, rap- 
pnola towards the powerful, occurs in the same chapter.?? 

The connection between the Christian monk and the Stoic-Cynic 
sage is evident when Chrysostom says of the monk: éxcivog 9$ da maone 
THS «ToU mopevoetat yTc, and the entire earth offers him food and 
drink.** Democritus had said that the entire world is accessible to the 


381. FESTUGIÈRE, p. 194. 

382. GRILLI, p. 314. 

383. Opp. 2.9; p. 29, l. 40 f. 

384. Opp. 3.9; p. 50, 1. 19. Inertia (scorn of public life) was an accusation against 
Christians in the early centuries. E.g., TERTULLIAN, Apol. 42. Gustave Banpv, La 
conversion au Christianisme durant les premiers siécles (Paris, 1949), pp. 231, 236 f. 

385. E.g., Opp. 1.8; p. 12, l. 17-19. 

386. Opp. 1.7; p. 10, 1. 49. 

387. T? elc thy Éonuov xavxovyzc: Opp. 1.7; p. 10, 1. 50. Cf. 1.8; p. 12, 1. 27-31. 

388. Cf. emperor Jurian, Mis. 368a: Antioch lacks ebvouix (ed. C. LACOMBRADE, 
Paris 1964, p. 195). 

389. This theme appeared already in Chrysippus (SVF 3:690), cited by GRILLI, 
p. 312. 

390. Opp. 2.7; p. 26, 1. 8-11. 

391. Opp. 2.7; p. 26, l. 40-42. GRILLI, p. 314 n. 2. See n. 340 above, 

392. Opp. 2.5; p. 21, l. 18-21. 
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sage (B 247 DK). The Cynics said that the sage has need of nothing, 
because all nature offers him whatever is essential. Chrysostom blends 
and adapts these two themes with reference to the monk, As if using 
the words of Democritus, which continue: “all the world is the father- 
land of a noble spirit," Chrysostom takes the Stoic conception of the 
philosopher as xócuov moAitys to the point of correcting it. The true 
monk will never be driven from his homeland.®* But naturally only 
a Christian can sueceed in thinking of the next life as the true father- 
land. 

It is in the contemplative life that à3:xoogtx and &zá8sux exist. No 
one is able to harm the monk, who is superior to all things, to riches, 
to fatherland, to glory. Nothing can touch his soul: neither physical 
injury to his body, nor passions of the soul which do not suceed in mak- 
ing him their victim. He is d&yetpwrov xol dvddcrov.3% ITléan¢ &Aougyt- 
dog TOUTO TO xTHpa, mócT"c aoyyc, moans SdEno ob TLULL@TEpOy, 995 

The word which Chrysostom uses most frequently to characterize 
the contemplative life is jovyt«. In Opp. 1.8 the words orhocoola and hov- 
yta occur together (hendiadys): BouXA6usvoc dreadrdEon épnulxc xal pu- 
Yc, phocoplas rxoxoxsukco xxi Havylac ráong èxreceiv.3™® The enemies 
of monasticism are described as of «oic BouXouévotc ňouyáťče vo- 
y^oUwvec, xal mavtayóðsv ČAxovteç xal onnodkrrovtec, i.e., as enemies of 
the contemplatives.997 

Monasticism is presented as contemplation by means of the famil- 
iar image of seafaring. Monks are described as oi tHe CéAne tales xal 
THS TXpXxyT; vooc caoO07vx. BouXouévouc eiayovtes, xxl moog TOV tç hav- 
xlag Gdyyoivtes Atwéva.9°8 Children who go to monasteries are described 
as TOY TH xAuOOvwx quyóvcov ... THY él vóv Atudva omevdévtwy. Those 
who remain in the world to be educated are designated tõv év t@ yeu- 
wave xal tý GE xvawdoupzévev.5% Using such nautical imagery Chryso- 


393. Opp. 2.5; p. 21, 1. 28-32. Also SENECA had developed the idea that the sage 
is a citizen of the world, of the weyadérodtc, in order to contemplate it (Ot. 4.1-2). 
Cited by GnirLr, p. 314. See n. 340 above. 

394, Opp. 2.7; p. 26, 1. 26. 

395. Opp. 2.7; p. 26, L 18-20. Cf. 2.7; p. 25, 1. 54-54. 

396. Opp. 1.8; p. 12, 1. 29-31. 

397. Opp. 3.10; p. 50, 1. 31-32. 

398. Opp. 1.7; p. 10, L 54 - p. 14, L 2. 

399. Opp. 3.5; p. 62, 1. 48-51. 
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stom argues for monastic life because itis a safer and easier way to be 

educated: 
Shipwrecks oceu^ there (in the world) more quickly because 
there are more annoyances, and those who are to resist them 
are more slothful. But here (in the monastery) there are no 
such waves, but great calm, and the zeal of those who will 
resist is greater. For this reason I too draw people to the des- 
ert, not simply so that they may wear sackcloth, or put on 
(iron) collars, or bestrew themselves with dust—but so that 
above all they may flee evil and choose virtue. (3.15; p. 62, 
1.51 - p. 63, 1.5). 


Not the monks who are rescuing people amo tams 776 tapayhs mpòc 
chy yakyyyy Exelvnv tod £v uéoq yermatouévoug avOea@nouc, but those who 
are causing the shipwreck, deserve to be reproached.*?? 

The new word which indicates Christian otium (jovyta) is only a 
station on the road towards God. The goal of contemplation is repose 
(&v&maocic), a concept which Chrysostom derives from the gospel: 
xal ebonoete ġvánauciy Taig VUuyxic opOv.* The monk's perspective is 
eschatological: amd x6vwy moocxalowy &pL&usvov mpóc &vkmauctw XKmet- 
pov tedeuTav.*? For the monk the attitude towards death is necessarily 
changed; death is seen as the fulfillment of the vita contemplativa: 


lets yap &vípav adtov mÉQ mei Gov thy nolouuévnyy avo xal OU 
hy &xavca. MeaTTEL xal mpocyuuacebeva Mote TOUTO aTmAAAKY? TÓVOV 
éotl, xal o5 tunwota, QAN oatav Avorg xal dvaravAa. (2.7; p. 26, 


l. 3-6). 


In this respect especially the monk is shown to be superior to the pagan 
philosopher. The monk is able to comfort a father who has lost his only 
son in the prime of youth.* Thus the contemplative life of the monk 
is a demonstration «by deeds» (Sià t&v mpeyguXrov) of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. | 

To the Christian concept of true repose in the next world, Chryso- 
stom adds a theme found in Greek philosophy: ó yépwv xadamep év 


400. Opp. 1.7; p. 11, 1. 17-19. 
^01. Matt. 11:28 quoted in Opp. 3.14; p. 61, 1. 38, 
402. Opp. 2.10; p. 32, 1. 4-5. 
403, Opp. 2.8; p. 27, 1. 25-32, 
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Aevi TH heg xa8óopuuxe (Epicurus)./ Chrysostom combines the con- 
cept of repose with this Greek concept of old age, and applies both to 
the monk: 'Exsivog 8& téte dvaraicetat uMovx, tav medon, črte cic 
Aueva Èmeryópevogs EAOsLv. 405 

It is, however, children, who need to be maintained v Yo Sra- 
mavtTos xal Tjouyla: 


Is he young and weak? Therefore he needs greater security. 
Since he needs security he will also need more attention. Such 
a one (ie. a child) should be in continuous calm and tran- 
quillity. He should not be involved in business affairs or public 
life, where there is much noise and confusion. You, however, 
drag into the center those for whom the battle is more difficult 
on account of their youth, weakness, inexperience and evil 
environment, as if they were already victorious and strong. 
You do not allow them to depart and practice in the desert. It is 
just as if one should order a (soldier) who is able to set up 
countless trophies quietly to practice war exercises, and then 
command an inexperienced person, who is not even able to 
peep at a battle, to enter the fray, thereby placing greater 
obstacles in the way of an action in which it is hard to achieve 
success. (3.17; p. 66, 1.12-27)4% 


This is the connection which Chrysostom seeks to establish between 
the contemplative life of monks and the education of youths. Children 
are vulnerable," and not equipped to live well in a corrupt society 
(= vita activa); if they are not to be overwhelmed by the viciousness 
of society, and even of their own parents, they must be withdrawn to 
the desert and educated there in tranquility (= vita contemplativa). 


404. GRILLI, p. 316 n. 2, See n. 340 above. 

405. Opp. 2.9; p. 30, 1. 17-18. 

406. Likewise in De sacerdotio Curysostom compares a person who becomes a 
priest (= vita activa) without proper preparation in the contemplative (i.e., monas- 
lic) life, to a youth who is appointed to command an army without any experience 
in military affairs. The mere sight of the battlefield would overwhelm him. Sac. 
6.12 (SC 272, pp. 350-356). 

407. Chrysostom's thinking on the vulnerability of children is quite modern in 
this regard. Cf. WonpswonTn, Ode: Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood. Marie Winn, "What Became of Childhood Innocence," in The 
New York Times Magazine, January 25, 1981, pp. 15-17, 44-46, 54-55, 58, 68, 
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If children were morally equipped, Chrysostom would command 
them to remain in the city, and would condemn those who led them out 
into the desert on evangelical grounds—because they were removing 
the “lights” from the city. Evidently, he is concerned with the scriptur- 
al objection to the monastic procedure of avaymwpyarg because he states 
that if young men possessed moral strength it would be wrong to 
lead them out, which would “put out their light^,"* and deprive the 
remaining inhabitants of the city. In fact, Chrysostom does not ad- 
vocate that every young man should leave the city, but only the weak. 
The strong should be permitted to stay and receive their education in 
the pagan schools. Chrysostom gives the example of a pious youth, 
guided by a monk as a pedagogue, who influenced many of his peers 
while studying rhetoric in the city: 

Therefore if someone could show me such a soul and provide 

such a pedagogue, and promised to manage all the rest in a 

similar manner, I would pray for this more passionately than 

the parents. Assuredly our prey would be more, on account of 

the conduct, age, and constant intercourse of such as are able to 

catch their comrades. But there is no one who will promise this 

or do it. Since there is no one, it would be infinitely cruel to 

permit the public slaughter of one who cannot defend him- 

self, but lies wounded and receiving many wounds, making the 

rest weaker. It is necessary to remove him from the battle. 

Likewise one would reproach a general for removing from 

the line of battle those who are able to fight, while ordering 

the wounded, sick and others causing confusion to be placed 

continually in the center. (3.12; p 57, 1.26-42) 


Apparently, Chrysostom would have preferred for evangelical reasons 
to have Christian youths living in the city. If Christian youth could 
be educated in the city, they would influence their fellow students and 
convert them. But unfortunately, there is no one who is willing or able 
to do this; the monk who acted as a pedagogue was an exception. 
Chrysostom despairs of the salvation of a child educated so as to 
allow its soul to become dominated by @tAupyueta and SoE£opavla. 110 


408. Cf. Luke 11:33. Phil. 2:15. 
409. Opp. 3.11; p. 53, l. 10-16. 
410. Opp. 3.6; p. 43, l. 13-15, 
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When fathers exhort their sons to study rhetoric, it is to inspire these 
two evil passions: that of riches and vainglory.! A parent must be 
content if a child enjoying the opposite teaching (of philosophy in a 
monastery) escapes evil. Contrariwise, for children formed in the city, 
where possessions are set up as the reward and foul men as the models— 
what hope is there of salvation? Salvation therefore depends upon 
paideia and true paideia is only to be found èv povacryetw." The re- 
lationship existing between vila contemplativa and education is clear. 


Monasticism Presentud as Societas Perfecta 


In Opp. 3.11 Chrysostom contrasts the communal life of monks 
in the mountains around Antioch with the life in the city. Ruiz Bueno 
considers this the most beautiful passage in the whole treatise.“ The 
Greek text, which is found on p. 52, 1.9-54, is translated below: 


Nothing of all this is seen in the monasteries. Although such a 
storm has arisen, they sit in a calm harbor in great security, as 
if viewing the shipwrecks from heaven. And in fact they chose 
a life-style fit for heaven and live no worse than angels. Just 
as among (angels) there is no inequality, nor are there some 
in prosperity and others in most miserable circumstances, 
but all are in one peace, joy, glory, so it is here: no one re- 
proaches poverty, no one takes pride in wealth; “mine” and 
“thine,” which upset and destroy everything, have been ban- 
ished. “They have all things common” (Acts 4:32), table, dwell- 
ing, clothing. And is that strange, where all have one and the 
same soul? (cf. Acts 4:32) All are noble, all are slaves, all are 
free in the same fashion. There all have one wealth, the true 
wealth; one glory, the true glory: their goods are not in name, 
but in reality. All have one pleasure, one desire, one home. 
Everything has been measured perfectly as if from one ruler 
and line, and there is no inequality, but order, proportion, 
harmony and great precision of concord, and continual grounds 
for tranquillity (s50ugixc). Wherefore everyone does and 


411.0pp. 3.5-6; p. 42, 1. 30-48. 
412. Opp. 3.6; p. 43, l. 15-19. 
413. Opp. 3.18; p. 67, l. 38-39. 
414. Ruiz Bueno, pp. 55 f. 
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suffers everything so that they may be tranquil (evO0vuua@ct) and 
rejoice. There alone and nowhere else is it possible to see this 
happening perfectly, not only because they despise the present 
things and every ground of discord and quarrel has been 
extirpated and they have bright hope concerning the future, 
but also because they think the distressing events and good 
things that happen to each common to all. For despondency 
(&0vuta) disappears easily when all help to carry the burden, 
as one (cf. Gal. 6:2). They have many grounds of tranquillity 
(sóÜuuixc), not only rejoicing at their own goods, but at those 
of others no less than at their own. How then will our society 
perish, if everyone imitates them? Now it is ruined and cor- 
rupted on account of those who have been trained far from this 
life-style (moretas). If. however, you declare the opposite, you 
are the same as someone who says that a well tuned lyre in- 
jures music, but one out of tune, broken and ruined by exces- 
sive tightening and loosening, is fit for playing and delighting 
an audience. This statement would be sufficient proof of the 
ignorance of the one who makes it, and a clear sign of envy and 
inhumanity. 

In this passage, Chrysostom, rather than describing a reality, is 

creating an ideal. The praise of the monastic life is introduced in a way 
which recalls the imagery of Lucretius: 


HAAS EV Tolg LLOVAGTHELOLE XALTOL YELL@VOS Tipuévou ToToUTOD, LLOVOL 
xaOyvTa, ev yarnvyn xal Atwéev, xal aoparela morij, xabdnep E 
oveaved ta TOV GAAwY ÉmioxonoUvveg vaudcy:x (3.11; p. 52, L 
10-13). 

With this may be combared Lucretius, De rerum natura 2.1-2: 


Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
e terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 


According to Grilli, the elements in this comparison appear sufficiently 
significant to authorize one to conclude that a close relationship exists 
between the two texts.“ It is interesting to observe how ££ obpavob is 
substituted for e terra in order to establish the Christian perspective. 


415. Also compare Opp. 2.5; p. 22, 13-15, with Lucretius 2.29-33. Cf. p. 22, 
114 xai Txpay7;c xxi ÜopóBoo móppo x«ÜZusvow with Lucretius 2.18 f.: “mensque 
fruatur/iucundo sensu cura semota metuque." Cf. n. 340 above, 
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Another traditional element of the picture derives from the teach- 
ing of the Stoic philosopher, Panaetius, probably mediated through 
Plutarch or another source, on s50upí« (tranquillity). Panaetius (ea, 
185-109 B.C.), pursuing the idea of Democritus, modified the notion 
of Bloc Oewentixd¢ into that of a superior internal equilibrium (svOuuta), 
which enabled one to live in the world at peace with oneself and with 
one's fellow human beings.!'5 In this passage Chrysostom says that mo- 
nastic community provides 


dunvexns evOuutag OroBeotc. Ato mavres mavta TtotoUot xal TAGYOU- 
ot, fva evOuudot te xxi yalowow ..., "H te yp vuia &oxvtie- 
TAL ORSLOV ... THG Te EVOVULAS TMOAAKS Eyouct vc UroDEcEre (3.11; p. 


52, 1. 29-41) 


Obviously, this is a picture which is, in part, idealized. Chrysostom 
is not describing Syrian monasticism as it appears in contemporary 
accounts like the writings of Jerome and Theodoret. Chrysostom has 
discarded all the eccentricities and ascetical feats as well as miraculous 
phenomena. There are, however, other references in Opp. to the realities 
of monastic life. For example, in 3.12 Chrysostom distinguishes moder- 
ate (obuucteov) from extreme (ézitetapévyns) asceticism*"", The former 
can be practised at home; the latter belongs to the desert. In another 
place Chrysostom says that he leads people to the desert not simply to 
engage in ascetical practices (sackcloth, collars [xAoué] dust), 223^ tva 
«pb TOV Awy &mxXvcOv OlYwo. uiv xaxtav, EAwyTat 0£ ġperiv. 5 How- 
ever, Chrysostom does refer to the squalid physical appearance of the 
monk with approval: dAovota is given as a proof of weyadkoyuyta of the 
monk.” In Opp. 3.12 Chrysostom marvels at a youth who lived as a 
monk, but did not look like one on the outside: ote yao T0oc etyev Jret- 
wuévov xxl dmeoxAnnds ote Ln uévq» otov QAN Ñv xowóc xal v 
oyftuatt x«l cO BAéuguact x«l TH pavi xxl toig dAAow Xracw. 12? 

In order to establish that monks form the perfect society Chryso- 
stom also uses the theme of the angelic life: xal yao modttelav o9pa- 


416. GRILLI, pp. 323-346. See above n. 340. 

417. Opp. 3.12; p. 56, l. 21-22. 

418. Opp. 3.15; p. 63, 1. 1-5. 

419. Opp. 2.6; p. 24, l. 4-6 and 15-18. 

420. Opp. 3.12; p. 56, l. 54 - p. 57, 1. 3. The monastic habit (schéma) goes back 
even before Anthony. D. J. Cuirry, The Desert a City (London, 1965), p. 9. Cf. 
Opp. 2.8 (p. 27, L9): a monk will be able to console people &xó te tod eyfjuxcoz. 
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v@ Tpémoucay clAovto, xxl ayyeAwyv ovdey ysipow didxewra.42! In the ear- 
liest monastic writings and in other patristic literature, the theme of 
the angelic life is developed, with special reference to ascésis, prayer 
and worship, and an emphasis on virginity and chastity.??? It is signifi- 
cant that here Chrysostom gives an interpretation of this theme (vita 
angelica) which is different from the rest of the tradition, and possibly 
uniquely his own.* Here Chrysostom equates angelic life with the 
absence of social inequality (ZvopxAta: p. 52, 1.15).4% In the ideal of 
the monastic republic there is no Mine and Yours.*?9 

J Auf der Maur is surprised that Chrysostom makes the comparison 
with the angels in terms of community, rather than of virginity and 
contemplation.?5 There is a parallel passage in Catech. 8.4," where 
Chrysostom is also describing an “ideal” society, this time that of Syriac 
speaking peasants who live in the environs of Antioch. Occasionally, 
angelic lifestyle is also applied by Chrysostom to people in the world.*** 
In Opp. 3.11 there is a close connection with Acts 4:32, which was, of 
course, the proof text used frequently by the church fathers to defend 
the institution of monasticism.*” 


421. Opp. 31.1; p. 52, l. 13-14. 

422. Jean LEcLERG, “Monasticism and Angelism: A False Problem,” in Aspects 
of Monasticism, trans. Mary Dodd, Cistercian Studies Series, no 7. (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, 1978), pp. 152-155. 

423. Cf. Ritter, p. 94 n. 15: “Wenn S. Frank moniert, dass in ‘den bisherigen 
Darstellungen zum &vyeAvxóc Biog ... dieser Punkt fast unberiicksichtigt’ geblieben 
sei, so dürfte das einfach die Quellenlage widerspiegeln. Denn soweit ich sehe, ist 
die Funktionalität des ‘engelgleichen Lebens’ in der Mónchsliteratur nirgends so 
klar ausgesprochen wie bei Chrysostomus." The work referred to is S. FRANK, 'Ay- 
yeatxog Btog (Münster, 1964). 

424. dvepadtx also = social inequality in Hom. Clem. 19.23. 

425. This famous phrase of Chrysostom's is applied to monastic society in h. 
72.3 on Matthew (PG 58, 671): odx Eats tò &póv xal tò ody XXX. 2Ecototon voDvo TO pi- 
ux TO uuplovw airov moXÉuov. Also In 1 Tim. h. 14.3 (PG 62, 575). Cf. De beato 
Philogonio 6.1 (PG 48, 749): öte tò éudv xxl 74 cóv o5x Éact, TO doypóv toŬrto sium, 
x«i zXwrx si; thy Coty qudv elodyov ta Bst, xxl tobe puploug yewiyjouv TmoAguouc 
(concerning the next world). 

426. AUF DER Maur, p. 20 n. 2. 

427. SC 50bis, pp. 249f. 

428. Aur DER MAUR, p. 72 n. 1. 

429. Cf. CunvsosroM, h. 11.3 on Acts (Pg 60, 97). Lue Verheijen, St. Augustine's 
Monasticism in the Light of Acts 4:32-35, The Saint Augustine Lectures 1975 (Villa- 
nova, 1979). Gernart B. LADNER, The Idea of Reform: Its Impact on Christian 
Thought and Action in the Age of the Fathers (New York, 1967), p. 128 n. 58. 
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At the end of the text in question (Opp. 3.11), Chrysostom compares 
monastic society to a well-tuned lyre, and secular society to one out 
of tune. Anyone who does not appreciate the superior woAurelx of the 
monks is to be considered guilty of &govcix, Bxoxxvix and prcavOownte. 
The example of the lyre goes back to Plato, Resp. 349e. The accusation 
of &pouct« is akso found there (Resp. 403c. Cf. 349d). 


Possible Influences of Plato on Chrysostom’s Scheme 
of Education in Opp. 


In the fourth century there occurred an unprecedented return to 
the sources of Greek thought, which had not been read for centuries. 
The Neoplatonist philosopher lamblichus (c. 250-325) offers an interest- 
ing example. Scholarly research has brought to light in the Protrep- 
ticus of Jamblichus a large number of passages from Aristotle’s Pro- 
treptic, which certainly had not been read for a long time. Similarly, 
there is an Basil and John Chrysostom a revival of the teaching of 
Panaetius on cdO0vuta, which is truly significant.*%° 

Chrysostom read the dialogues of Plato in the school of Libanius, 

Of Plato’s writings Chrysostom knew at least the Apology, Re- 
public, Crito, Timaeus, and Theaetetus. He cites these more than thirty 
times. His treatise on the education of children. De inani gloria et de 
educandis liberis, was influenced by Plato’s doctrine of the soul. Plato 
also affected Chrysostom's teaching on the three slaveries.*%” 

The treatise Opp. contains quotations from Plato and echoes of 
his language and thought. These include: 


2.4 (p. 20, 115-18) quotation of Cri 45be 

2.7 (p. 26, 1.21 f.) pirocapatog Phd. 68c 

2.8 (p. 27, 1.29) wedeta&vra thy teAcuthy Phd. 67a, 81a. 

2.10 (p. 31, 1.33 f.) rivers of the underworld. Cf. Phd. 113c. 

2.10 (p. 31, 1.54 - p. 32, 1.2) quotation of Pindar from Resp. 330d. 

3.2 (p. 35, 1.42) and 3.7 (p. 46, 1.13 f.) thy zc bugis &mugéAeuxv 
Ap. 29e. 


430. GniLLI, pp. 307-308. See n. 340 above. 
431. Cf. Forrster-Muenscuer, "Libanios," 2530. Hieronymus Markowski, 
De Libanio Socratis defensore, Breslau, 1910; reprint, Hildesheim, 1970. 
439. STEPHAN VEnosTA, Johannes Chrysostomus: Staatsphilosoph und Geschichts- 
theologe (Graz, 1960), pp. 88-89. 
17 
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3.11 (p. 52, 1.26) où yao £v óvóuxcts &XX £v zp&yvuxow Cf. Cra. 

391b, 436a. 

3.11 (p. 54, 1.9 ff.) Plato excelled all philosophers in the art of 
rhetoric. 

3.11 (p. 54, 1.13 ff.) quotes Ap. 17be. 

3.16 (p. 64, 1.10-12) gioco pxcot ... TH xa«póvct npooniwyévot Bic ... 
&Syrov et Cf. Phd. 68c, 83d. Phdr. 232e. 


In addition to these explicit references, there are other seeming parallels 
to Plato's thought, particularly in Chrysostom's scheme of monastic 
education. 

The idea that there is a close connection between Plato's concept 
of education and Chrysostom's is not new and has been most recently 
pointed out by  Danassis.? Chrysostom understands education in 
the Socratie sense of giving inner form to pupils, the forming of the 
soul (ths buy; &muuéAsuw: Xenophon, Mem. 1.2.4). He compares the 
soul to a statue, which must be gilded: tò 3& mavtmy vwuuteyvegov. Xerox 
H joy" óxcoc yévata yevon.™ This comparison also occurs in 3.12495 
concerning a young man who was being trained by a monk disguised 
as his pedagogue: 

"Eycov yao olxot Siamavtog tov ulul ovt, xaðdrep yada cu- 

veyGo amorkavov tHg tod teyvitTov yelpdc, obvo mpocOHxny xaO 

ExdoTyy Hucoav cAduBave ToD xarà Yvoyhy x&AXouc. 

In an effort to give a scriptural basis for the Platonic conception, Chry- 
sostom quotes 1 Tim. 5:8: 


"But if any provide not for his own, and specially for those 

of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” What do you think “provide” means here? The supply 

of bodily necessities? I think that it means the care of the soul. 
(3.2; p. 35, 1.38-42) 


To neglect this, is to enslave the soul and hand it over to evil and fierce 
demons and their passions.*® It is interesting to observe here the blend- 
ing of the Socratic conception of paideia with Christian demonology. 


433. Anrontos Danassis, Johannes Chrysostomus: Püdagogisch—psychologische 
Ideen in seinem Werk (Bonn, 1971), pp. 35 f. 

434, Opp. 3.7; p. ^6, l. 16-17. 

435. Opp. 3.12; p. 56, 1. 49-52. 

436. Opp. 3.3; p. 38, 1. 32-35. 
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Using the rhetorical device of puspiouóc, Chrysostom shows that the 
neglect of children’s moral and spiritual well-being is “the very pinnacle 
of evil".*?? The example of Eli is cited, whose only sin was child ne- 
glect.*%8 


Since (Eli) did not care for his children scrupulously, he per- 
ished very pitiably, and the sin of this negligence, like a great 
stormy wave (cf. Jude 13), prevailed over all this and covered 
all his works: what penalty will seize us who live in times which 
demand much more philosophy—we who fall short of his virtue, 
and not only do not care for our own children, but even plot 
and war against those (monks) who wish to do this? (3.3; 
p. 38, 1.19-28) 

The cause of child neglect is, according to Chrysostom, materialism: 
The perversion of children occurs for no other reason than 
the madness concerning material things (thg mepi 7X Buotixà 
uaviac). By only paying attention to these and being unwilling 
to prefer anything to them, people are forced to neglect their 
own soul and their children's. (3.4; p. 41, 1.11-15) 


This theme is the subject of Chrysostom's treatise on education (De 
inani gloria et de educandis liberis), and seemingly goes back to Socrates. 
For example, Plato (?) writes: 


Socrates, that ancient philosopher, was wont to say, that if 
he could get up to the highest place in the city, he would lift 
up his voice and make this proclamation thence: What mean 
you, fellow-citizens, that you thus turn every stone to scrape 
wealth together, and take so little care of your children, to 
whom, one day, you must relinquish all? (Clit. 407a)*99 
According to Chrysostom, materialism necessarily involves many sins: 

For those who love possessions must be envious, malicious, 
swearers of many oaths, perjurers, arrogant, impudent, thieves, 
shameless, bold, ungrateful and everything evil. (3.6; p. 43, 
1.19-22) 


437. Opp. 3.3; p. 35, 1. 51-52. 

438. 1 Sam. 2:12-4:18. 

439. Quoted by Plutarch, De liberis educandis 7; trans. WittiAM W. GoopwiN, 
in Plutarch's Morals (Boston, 1871), 1:10-11. 
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A soul which is formed in a materialistic society will perish: 

As a body which does not partake of heathful food, but is 

nourished on unwholesome fare, cannot survive even for a short 

time, so a soul which is educated in such a way cannot ever 
conceive of anything excellent or great. Such a (soul), weak 
and wasted, continuously afflicted by evil as by consumption, 

must end in Gehenna and the destruction there. (3.6; p. 44, 1. 

18-25) 

The- children who remain at home, instead of going to the desert for 
their education, will therefore perish.*4? 

Since a system of education will logically be conditioned by the final 
result which it is intended to produce, it is useful to describe the sort 
of men that Plato and Chrysostom have in mind as the finished products 
of their respective systems. In the Republic the ultimate goal of paideia 
is the philosopher-king. The system of education developed in the Re- 
public, therefore, is aimed at the formation of the select few who are to 
be its rulers; the cardinal point is that they are to be men capable of 
grasping the highest reality, the form of the good, and from the contem- 
plation of this model they are to make practical conclusions as to the 
good in practical (i.e. political) affairs.*^! The first thing to be considered, 
then, in a comparison of the educational theories of Chrysostom and 
Plato, is whether there is anything in Opp. to correspond with the philos- 
opher-king of the Republic. It does not appear farfetched to say that 
there is such an ideal in the persons of the monks, who are called saints 
(%y.or), and the children educated by them. 

In the Republic Plato’s education is for future rulers; Chrysostom 
has in mind that the children educated in the desert were to be the 
eventual leaders of society: 


In a word, if we were willing to form our children from the 
beginning, and hand them over to people who wish to educate 
them, it would be likely that they would be in the front rank 
of the army. God would not have overlooked such enthusiasm 
and zeal, but would have given his hand and touched the 
statue. If that hand were working, it is impossible for any of 
what happens to fail. Rather, it is impossible not to come 


440. Opp. 3.21; p. 73, l. 38-39. 
441. Resp. 7.540a4-b7. 
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to the height of brilliance and glory, on the condition that 
our own efforts should follow. (3.19; p. 70, 1.45-54) 


In a protreptic which constitutes the final chapter of Opp., Chrysostom 
states that children who are educated in monasteries (and possibly 
become monks) will be leaders both on earth and in heaven; true educa- 
tion, here identified with piety, will equip a person to serve well and to 
excel in both realms, present and future. 


Let us prepare ministers and trustworthy servants for God. 
If one who nurtures athletes for cities, or trains soldiers for 
kings, will be rewarded with great honor, how great a gift 
shall we probably receive, rearing such noble and great men, 
rather, angels, for God. Let us make every effort so as to leave 
to them the wealth of piety, which remains and travels with 
them, and which is able to benefit them greatly not only here, 
but also there. For material (wealth) will not travel with them, 
and will perish here first, and many times will first destroy 
those who have it. But this (wealth) will be steadfast both 
here and there, and will preserve those who possess it with 
great security. And indeed it is so. The one who prefers earthly 
to spiritual things will be deprived of both the former and 
the latter. The one who desires heavenly things will also by all 
means obtain earthly things. And this is not my saying, but 
his who is able to supply these. “Seek the kingdom of heaven 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” (Matt. 6:33). 
What could be equal to this honor? “Give thought to spiritual 
things, and give up all your (material) things to me,” is what 
he is saying. God is just like an affectionate father, who under- 
takes the care of the house and charge of the servants and 
all the rest, and exhorts his child to devote himself to philos- 
ophy alone. Therefore let us obey, and seek the kingdom of 
God, and in this way we shall see our children everywhere 
approved, and we ourselves with them shall be esteemed, and 
shall enjoy present things, if only we desire future and heavenly 
things. (3.21; p. 72, 1.43 - p. 73, 1.19) 


Therefore the perspective of monastic paideia is necessarily eschatologi- 
cal, but includes the present world as well. 
In Opp. Chrysostom also appears to be an emulator of Plato, in- 
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sofar as Plato put education before legislation. In Opp. 3.18%? Chry- 
sostom places education above compulsion as the best way to perfect 


society: 


This is what legislators ought to do, if what is necessary were 
to occur; not to brandish fears to the youths when they have 
become men, but while they are children to train and form 
them, and there would be no need of threats afterwards. What 
occurs now is as if a physician should say nothing to a patient 


. who is weak, or show him none of the means by which he will 


Chrysostom believes that such a system of education would transform 


be freed from his disease, but should lay down countless laws 
when he is incurably afflicted. And indeed legislators educate 
us when we are perverted. But not so Paul, who from the 
beginning and in earliest youth sets teachers of virtue, forbid- 
ding evil to enter (cf. Eph. 6:4). For the best teaching is not 
that which allows evil first to prevail, and later seeks to expel 
it, but that which undertakes everything to make our nature 
inaccessible to it. Wherefore I exhort you, not to hinder those 
who wish to do this (i.e., monks), but to help and save the 
ship, and allow it to sail with a fair wind. 


society, and produce the heavenly society on earth™: 


Indeed, if we all accepted this view, and before all else led them 
to virtue (considering this our task, and the rest subordinate),* 
there would be so many goods that if I mention them I will 
seem to be boasting. If someone wants to know, he will easily 
recognize from the facts, and will confess much gratitude to us 
and, before us, to God—when he sees the heavenly society 
flourishing upon earth, and the doctrines of future goods and 
of resurrection being accepted here already even among un- 
believers ... If we planted this fruit in the cities, and order 
took some beginning in law, and we taught our children before 
everything to be friends of God, and we taught spiritual teach- 


442. Rutz Bueno, p. 60. Cf. Lesky, pp. 528, 537. 
443. Opp. 3.18; p. 68, 1. 43 - p. 69, I. 8. 

444. Opp. 3.18-19; p. 69, 1. 8-39. 

445. Cf. PLATO, Leg. 766a. 
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ings in place of all else and before all the rest everything 
painful would have departed, and the present life would have 
been delivered from countless evils, and what is said concern- 
ing the future life (that pain and grief and sighing is fled) 
we would have reaped here. If neither a passion for possessions 
nor vainglory entered into us, and we did not consider suffer- 
ing evil as injury, but as greatest profit, we would not be 
warred upon by our own passions or those of others, but the 
race of men would be close to the angels themselves. 


Obviously, and especially in light of Chrysostom’s other statements on 
the subject, in such a society there would be no war. 

Another resemblance between Opp. and the Republic of Plato is 
the way Chrysostom envisions a return to the city of the children who 
have been educated in monasteries. His theory is that children should 
be educated in a monastery for ten or twenty years, or until moral 
virtue is firmly rooted. 


Accordingly we too should not bring home our sons from their 
study in the desert before the proper time, but let their studies 
be fixed in them and the plants be rooted; even if they must 
be reared in the monastery ten or twenty years, we should not 
be disturbed or unhappy: the longer time he spends in the 
gymnasium, the more strength he will acquire. Or rather, if 
it seems good, let us not define a time, but let that be the limit 
only which brings to prime the fruits planted in him, and then 
let him return from the desert, but not earlier. For we shall gain 
nothing more from this hastiness than him never being mature. 
The one who is deprived of nourishment in the root, will not 
be useful in the future when the crisis comes. So that this does 
not happen, let us endure this separation, and not only let us 
not urge, but even prevent them if they wish to come (home) 
before it is time. When he i^ perfect he will be a common bene- 
fit to father, mother, home, city, and nation; but if he arrives 
less highly developed, he will be ridiculous and disgraceful, 
and dangerous to himself and others. 
There is a parallel here to Plato's doctrine of the contemplative life 
in the Republic. According to Festugiére: 


446. GERARDO ZAMPAGLIONE, The Idea of Peace in Antiquity, trans, Richard 
Dunn (South Bend, Indiana, 1973), pp. 274-276. | 
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The central problem of the Republic is to fit the philosopher 
into the city. The reason is that in Plato’s time a truly “just” 
life still cannot be lived apart from the city. Individual and 
social justice are closely connected. Pure contemplation is not 
currently acceptable. The contemplative returns to the cave for 
the salvation of his brothers. And the purpose of the Academy 
is precisely to form such contemplatives as are capable of serv- 
ing, and preserving, the city. Perhaps it was not without some 
regret that, having tasted its joys, Plato renounced pure Bew- 
‘ola ... [Nevertheless] for Plato the contemplative life, properly 
understood, remains always that life most useful to the city.**? 


According to Leroux, the distinction between action and contempla- 
tion is totally foreign to Chrysostom's thought.** For Chrysostom the 
opposition is between those who attempt to secure their own salva- 
tion egotistically, and those who, following Christ, cooperate in the 
salvation of humanity and the diffusion of the kerygma. Chrysostom 
does not admit a difference of nature between the lay ideal and the 
monastic ideal, but in his eyes it is a matter of the multiform expression 
of the same Christian ideal, according to different modalities.“ 

You are very much deceived and in error if you think that 

one thing is demanded of the worldy person, another of the 

monk. The difference between them is in being married and 

not being married, for everything else they undergo the same 

judgment. 
The distinction between a monk and a lay person is not scriptural, but 
is the product of human thought:*° 


(Jesus) does not use the name of lay person or monk, but this 
distinction has been introduced by human thought. The Scrip- 
tures know nothing of it, but wish all to live the life of the 
monks even if they happen to have wives. 


447. A. J. FEsTUGIERE, Contemplation et eie contemplative selon Platon?, Le Saul- 
choir Bibliotheque de philosophie II (Paris, 1950), p. 40 n. 1, quoted and translated 
by Mason, p. 14. 

448. ILe., setting aside for the moment those instances where Chrysostom em- 
ployes the distinction between vita activa and vita contemplativa for apologetic 
purposes, as in Opp. and De sacerdotio. 

449. Cf. Opp. 3.14; p. 59, l. 11-15. 

450. Opp. 3.14; p. 59, 1. 41-45. 
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In this perspective Chrysostom does not sacrifice any of the essential 
characteristics of monasticism: virginity, detachment, prayer, interior 
solitude. He does not repudiate exterior solitude, but it is a matter of 
an external modality of monasticism which must be subordinated to 
the imperatives of the apostolate and the service of the church. And 
therefore in Opp. the monks are called upon to educate the youth, who 
will then return to society and reform it: 


Then let us call them, when they become strong and are able 

to benefit others. Only then let us drag them so as to become 

the common light, so that their lamp is placed on the lamp- 

stand (ef. Luke 11:33). (3.18; p. 68, 1.29-33) 
Chrysostom states that he wants children to return to the paternal 
home—but not immediately (3.18; p. 67, 1.16-20). The contemplative 
(i.e. monastic) life is justified as the best way to educate youths, who 
are at the most vulnerable time of their lives and unfit for vita activa.*®2 


The “Opponents” of the Monks Are Identified 
As the Enemies of Philosophy in Opp. 


Throughout the discourse Opp. the opponents of the monastic life 
are depicted as enemies of philosophy, both implicitly (because the 
monks are identified with philosophy) and explicitly. Thus in Opp. 
1.253 Chrysostom says that there are certain among the Christians who 
are so hostile to virtue and philosophy (perhv x«i quAocogtav) that they 
not only withdraw from all effort in behalf of these, but cannot even 
bear to hear about them, and have reached the point of madness (pua- 
via) that if someone else (i.e., a monk) recommends, or discusses these 
topies, they persecute him. Chrysostom fears that if certain of the 
Greeks learn this, they will not consider Christians human, but beasts, 
monsters, destructive demons, and enemies of the human race.™ Else- 
where in the discourse Chrysostom says that both the pagan father and 


451. LEROUX, p. 183. 

452. Opp. 3.47; p. 65, l. 33-39. 

453. Opp. 1.2; p. 3, 1. 583 - p. 4, 1. 9. 

454. This last accusation was made against the monks by their opponents: ħa- 
Dóvac xxl AupueG vac vcrc xxl 77,  qóoecoc &n&onc £y0pooc. (2.1; p. 15, 1.31 f.). In 3.10 
(p. 52, 1.5 f.). Chrysostom again turns the accusation against the opponents of the 
monks, who are called "universal enemies" of mankind (Xotvobc éy(la0uc). 
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the Christian father try to keep their children away from *philosophy," 
viz., monasticism: 
2.9 (p. 29, 1.47-A48) Tt obv xai tov viov xmAverg yevéoOan tadtTHS pt- 
hocogtag eyyus; 
3.6 (p. 44, 110-14) "AAW ext «&vavcla mapaxadretc, prAocopiag tev 
ode Övap usuvTjo0a. cuyywpay, væ Se xal x&vo Tov TapdvTH 
Blow x«i ta tobtov otpégwyv, wetCovag xAvdwviCecDa: mapacxevda- 
CELC. 
In. another place Chrysostom, states that the opponents of the monks 
are opposed to “heavenly” philosophy— which constitutes an explicit 
(unambiguous) reference to Christianity.**? 
In Opp. 3.12595 Chrysostom tells the story of a monk whom he met 
in the mountains, who was acting as a pedagogue of a youth, whose 
mother wanted him to become a monk against the wishes of his father: 


The boy's father (he said) is harsh and brutal and desirous of 
material things; his mother is humble, chaste and virtuous, and 
concerned only with heaven. Now (the father), inasmuch as he 
was a military hero, wishes to bring his son to the paternal rank; 
but his mother does not want or desire this, but is very much 
against it; she prays and desires to see him illustrious in the 
society of the monks. (3.12; p. 55, 1.25-33) 
This provides an illustration of the influence on the part of women 
in favor of Christianity and monasticism, which is mentioned by 
emperor Julian and Libanius. There was, Chrysostom says, apprehen- 
sion that the father would attack the monk if his son became one: 


And indeed there was fear that if (the father) uncovered the 
plot prematurely by his zeal, he would initiate a terrible war 
against his (i.e., the son's) mother, pedagogue and monks 
everywhere. For if the father became aware of this flight (to 
the desert), he would not have shrunk from doing everything to 
to drive away those saints (&ytouc), not only the ones who har- 
bored him, but all others. (3.12; p. 56, 1.23-29) 


Another example occurs in Opp. 2.10%7: Chrysostom mentions a friend 


455. Opp. 3.18; p. 67, 1. 26-27. Malingrey, p. 275. 
456. Opp. 8.12; p. 55, 1. 18 - p. 57, L 25. 
457. Opp. 2.10; p. 32, 1. 40-52, 
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of his, whose father, a pagan, first opposed his monastie vocation. In 
this case the father eventually became reconciled. 

The attitude of the opponents of the monks is characterized as 
disregard for the well-being of the human soul. They not only neglect 
the souls which are being “raped” by demons, but war upon those 
who put their hands into the gullet of the beast (Satan) to rescue those 
which have already been devoured.*™ 

One notices that here Chrysostom is introducing a Christian theme 
(demonology). Chrysostom says that Satan has launched an attack 
upon secular society. Human affairs are in a worse condition than a 
tyrannized city. An evil demon has burst in upon the souls of men, 
and not only breaks up marriages, steals, murders, but removes souls 
from their association with God and surrenders them to his impure 
satellites. Demons possess the souls of those living in cities, Moreover, 
the demons instituted sodomy, one of the chief vices of the city. 

In book 3, chapters 9-10, Chrysostom explains who it is that are 
responsible for persecuting the monks. At this point in the discourse 
he is attempting to prove that “philosophy” (i.e. monasticism) benefits 
the present social system, whereas “unphilosophic” behavior injures 
it. The entire passage is worth quoting. 

“Why do our children need philosophy and a scrupulous life- 

style?” you say. 


It is this which has destroyed everything—that a thing so 
necessary, which preserves out life, seems to be superfluous 
and secondary. If someone saw his son sick in body he would 
not say: “Why does he need sound and perfect health?” He 
would make every effort that such bodily vigor would be his 
and that the disease would never return. But when the soul is 


458. The image of the rape of the soul by demons is already found in Origen, 
Hom. in Ezech. 8.3. Cited by Jean Daniélou Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 
trans. John Austin Baker, A History of Early Christian Doctrine before the Council 
of Nicaea, Vol. 2 (London, 1973), p. 441. 

499. Opp. 1.7; pp. 11-12. Cf. Eusebius, H.e. 5.2.6 (NPNF p. 218): image of Satan 
as a devouring beast (also H.e. 5.21.2, p. 239: wild beast persecutes). Chrysostom 
also uses the image of the gullet of the wild beast (= Satan) in Hom. 2.4 concerning 
demons (NPNF p. 189). 

460. Opp. 1.7; p. 11, 1. 20-52. 

461. Opp. 3.8; p. 47, l. 16-18, 
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sick, they say that it needs no remedy, and they dare to call 
themselves fathers after these words. 
“What? shall we all philosophize, and life will be undone?” 


Not “philosophy” my good man, but “not philosophizing” has 
destroyed and corrupted everything. Tell me, who injures 
the present system: those who live modestly and virtuously, 
or those who invent new and unlawful forms of luxury? Those 
who are eager to acquire everyone’s property, or those who 
are content with their own? Those who have contingents of 
servants, and lead around swarms of flatterers and parasites, 
or those who consider that only one servant suffices for them? 
(I do not lay down as yet the highest philosophy, but that 
which is accessible to many.) The humane and the gentle, who 
do not need honor from the crowd, or those who demand it from 
their fellow man more than every debt, and wreak countless 
evils because a certain person did not rise or address him first, 
or bow or show servility? Those who are practiced in being 
ruled, or those who desire power and office, and will endure 
doing and suffering everything for it? Those who say they are 
better than everyone and for this reason consider that they 
are permitted to say and do everything, or those who number 
themselves with the least and thus repress the irrational power 
of the passions? Those who build splendid houses and set ex- 
pensive tables, or those who seek for nothing more than the nec- 
essary food and shelter? Those who appropriate thousands 
of acres of land for themselves, or those who think that they 
do not have to possess even one lump? Those who collect com- 
pound interest, and travel every road of unjust commerce, 
or those who tear up these unjust contracts, and aid the needy 
Irom their possessions? Those who have observed the vileness of 
human nature, or those who do not wish to know it, and be- 
cause of excessive pride have lost sight of their humanity? 
Those who maintain harlots and outrage other people's mar- 
riages, or those who abstain from their own wife? 


Do not the ones (i.e., the ^unphilosophic") grow on the societal 
system like tumors on the body and fierce winds on the sea, 
and by their incontinence annoy those who are able to be saved 
by themselves? Do not the others (i.e. the philosophic) like 





bright lights in deep darkness call those who are shipwrecked 
in the midst to their own security, and having lit their torches 
of philosophy on high from afar, so lead those who are willing 
to the harbor of tranquillity? 


Is it not because of the former (i.e., the unphilosophic) that 
there are revolutions, wars, battles, destructions of cities, 
kidnappings, slavery, captivity, murder and countless evils 
of life, not only the things inflicted by men on men. but also 
everything from heaven, like drought, deluge, earthquakes, di- 
sasters, flooding of cities, famines, plagues, and all the rest 
which comes upon us from there? 


Therefore it is these (i.e. the unphilosophic) who are upsetting 
the system and injuring the commonweal; who are the cause of 
countless evils to others; who are vexing those who wish to live 
as monks, and everywhere dragging them and attacking them. 
On account of them (i.e., the unphilosophic) are there courts, 
laws, retribution, and different modes of punishment. And just 
as in a house, where the sick are many and the healthy are few, 
and you can find drugs and many physicians who have entered, 
so also in the world there is no nation, no city, where there 
are not many laws, rulers, and punishments. The drugs by 
themselves are not sufficient to raise up the sick, but people 
are also needed to apply them; that is what judges are, who 
force them to receive treatment willingly and unwillingly. 
But nevertheless the disease prevailed to such an extent that it 
overpowered the art of the physicians and attacked the judges 
themselves. 

It is as if someone afflicted by fever and dropsy, and countless 
other worse suffering, should not overcome his own problems, 
and try to deliver others caught in the same evils. The stream 
of evil, like some torrent, broke all hindrances and streamed 
vehemently into the souls of men. 


And why do I say the subversion of society? The plague carried 
by these evil people is liable to banish the doctrine of divine 
providence from humanity: so it (i.e. the plague) advances, 
spreads and hastens to overcome everything, and has made 
everything topsy-turvy, and now attacks heaven itself, arm- 
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ing men’s tongues no longer against their fellow servants but 
against the Lord and ruler of all. Tell me, whence comes the 
manifold teaching about fate? Why do people ascribe what 
happens to the irrational course of the stars? Why do certain 
people worship chance and accident? Whence do they think 
that everything takes its course at random and without pur- 
pose? Because of those who live temperately and virtuously or, 
because of those whom you say “maintain the system,” but I 


have demonstrated are the universal corruption of the world. 


462. Eusenius, H.e. 5.27 says that the origin of evil is “the question so much 


Clearly because of the latter. No one is vexed when a certain 
person philosophizes, or because a certain person is virtuous, 
temperate, chaste, and disdains the affairs of the present 
world. It is because a person is rich, lives in luxury, is covetous 
and steals; because although he is evil and abounds in countless 
wrongdoings he is illustrious and successful. | 
Those who disbelieve in God accuse and censure this; the 
common people stumble at this. They would not say anything 
of the kind on account of those who live virtuously, but would 
condemn themselves rather than the providence of God. And if 
all or most wished to live so (i.e., virtuously), they would not 
have thought up this doctrine (i.e. fate), nor would the height 
of this evil have appeared, to seek whence comes evil. If no 
evils existed or appeared, who would be led to seek the cause 
of evil and open up countless heresies from the inquiry? Indeed, 
Marcion, Manes, Valentinus, and most Greeks took their begin- 
ning from here.*€? If all philosophized, there would be no need 
to investigate this, but if from nowhere else, at least from 
their excellent life-style, all would have learned that we live 
under God the king, and he administers and governs our af- 
fairs according to his wisdom and understanding. He moves 
(the universe) even now, but does not appear accessible owing 
to the great mist which these (i.e., the unphilosophic) have 
spread over the whole earth. If it were not for this, the prov- 
idence of God would have appeared to everyone as if at high 
noon and in a glassy calm. If there were no courts, accusers, in- 
formers, tortures, punishments, prisons, retribution confisca- 


discussed among heretics.” 
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tion of property, fines, fear and danger, hostility, treachery, 
abuse, hatred, famine, plagues, nor any other evil which has 
been recounted, but everyone lived with proper virtue, what 
living creature would have doubted concerning the providence 
of God? No one. It is as if when a storm befalls, the pilot should 
do his part and save the ship, but the precision of his know- 
ledge should not appear to the passengers because of distur- 
bance, fear and tension from the impending evil. God governs 
this universe even now, but does not appear to do so an account 
of the storm and tumult of circumstances, which (the un- 
philosophic) in large measure cause. Therefore they (the un- 
philosophic) do not only destroy society, but also harm religion; 
one would not be wrong in calling them universal enemies, 
who live against the salvation of others, sinking those who 
sail with them by their foul opinions and impure lives. 


In other words, according to Chrysostom, “unphilosophic” people are 
the cause of all societal and natural (i.e. heaven-sent) evil. Not only 
do “unphilosophic” individuals destroy human society (moreta), but 
they also destroy religion (<tcéBe1x), by causing the doctrine of divine 
providence to be challenged. In addition to all this, and most important 
for discovering the identity of the opponents of monasticism, it is the 
“unphilosophic,” who are “vexing those who wish to live as monks, and 
everywhere dragging them and attacking them”.*® 


CONCLUSION 


It has been shown that Chrysostom in the discourse, Adversus 
oppugnatores vitae monasticae, undertook the defense of the monks by 
identifying monasticism with philosophy and the contemplative life, 
and by characterizing its opponents as “unphilosophic”. The monks 
are viewed as heirs of the Greek philosophers, and representatives of 
the highest ideal of Hellenic culture. The institution of monasticism 1s 
justified in a way that would lead to its acceptance by educated pagans 
and Christians of the fourth century. 

It is interesting to find a corroboration of Chrysostom’s apologetic 


463. Ol voig BouAouévotg Fovydtery ÉvoyAoUvrec xal mavraydbev ÉXxovceg xal oma- 
p&vrovveg; Opp. 3.10; p. 50, 1.31-32. 
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thought in the Misopogon of emperor Julian, also written at Antioch, 
approximately a decade earlier. The subject of Misopogon is the opposi- 
tion between emperor Julian’s philosophic life and the pleasure loving 
life of the Antiochene population, which, according to Julian, is the 
#00¢ of Antioch.“® Julian gives a historical demonstration of the “un- 
philosophic" temperament of the city of Antioch in Misopogon 17-18. 
This document, written by a leading member of the pagan opposition, 
constitutes evidence that the apologetic argument in Opp. was not 
merely literary, but did apply to a real situation. In the case of the 
Misopogon, the conflict was between the apostate emperor and the 
Christian population of Antioch. However the opposition to the pagan 
emperor's ascetic lifestyle, symbolized by the philosopher's beard, 
which suggested the title of the work Misopogon, evidently derived 
from the same spirit as the opposition to the monastic life.*6 


464. Mis. 14.345d; ed. LAcoMBRADE, p. 163. 

465. Mis. 16.347a; p. 169. 

466. The mosaics of Antioch supply further evidence of the “unphilosophic” 
tastes of Antiochenes. Cf. Fesrucière, Antioche patenne et chrétienne, p. 227. Em- 
peror Jurian states that Sypérq¢ Blou (“wanton life") was the ideal of the Antio- 
chenes. Mis. 20.351a; p. 174. 





CONCLUSION 


COMMON FEATURES OF APOLOGETICS 
IN THE SEVERAL DISCOURSES 


APOLOGETIC METHOD 


Rational 


Chrysostom generally characterizes the apologetic enterprise as 
améderét¢ (rational demonstration). The demonstration may be made 
by empirical facts (7 da tév žpywv ardderkic, dmddetErg Sia tev Eoywv 
autéiv). Otherwise the demonstration is made from inspired Scripture, 
which Chrysostom calls the declaration (axépactc) of God. Chrysostom 
unequivocally maintains that the Scriptures constitute more powerful 
evidence than empirical reality. 

Chrysostom uniformly employed various methods of approach, 
depending upon what group or segment he was addressing. In address- 
ing the pagan world, he uses reasoning (Aoy:owol) and examples from 
pagan literature—the traditional literary stance towards pagans in 
early Christian apologetics. To non-believers Chrysostom similarly 
uses certain empirical arguments, e.g., the empirical proof for the exis- 
tence of providence. To heretics, Chrysostom uses Scripture. Towards 
believers Chrysostom uses Scripture and empirical demonstration, and 
occasionally examples from pagan literature, where appropriate. 

To describe apologetics Chrysostom uses medical terminology, 
whose origin is to be found in Stoicism and even earlier in Greek 
thought. In his use of medical imagery in connection with apologetics 


1. E.g., philosophers were designated as doctors by Plato and Antisthenes. 
Epwarp ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
(reprint, Hildesheim, 1963) 2,1: 332 n. 4. See further Pepro Lain ENTRALGO, The 
Therapy of the Word in Classical Antiquity, ed. and trans. L. J. RATHER and Jonw 
M. Suarp (New Haven, 1970). Pierre CaxtvgT, Histoire d'une entreprise apologé- 

18 
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Chrysostom was preceded by Eusebius.? The accusation of madness 
(uxvía) against heretics and the pagan opponents of the monks also 
seems to derive ultimately from Stoic philosophy. Madness is synony- 
mous with folly in Stoicism.? 


Pragmatic 


The posture which Chrysostom adopts in his apologetic discourses 
is that of ervetxerx (reasonableness, civility), mpæótņns (restraint) and 
mpoonvera (kindness). Since the opponents are depicted as “ill” or “in- 


sane”, it is fitting that such mildness should be the guiding principle of 


their therapy. The concept of mpaé7n¢ (restraint) in apologetics goes 
back to 1 Peter 3:16. According to Chrysostom, in his apologetics he 
aims at the restoration rather than the destruction of the opponents. 
In Opp. he states that the idea of recovering those in error was suggested 
to him by an unnamed acquaintance. 


Spiritual 


For Chrysostom apologetics is not merely a literary or academic 
undertaking, but involves spiritual inspiration. God's aid (forn) and 
prayer are needed. In a general way this accords with prevailing writing 
practices in the early church.? Chrysostom states that he has a moral 
obligation to compose apologeties, so as to avoid condemnation at the 
last judgment. The ecclesiological basis of Chrysostom's apologetics 
directed to within the community is his practical interpretation of Paul's 
doctrine of the church as the body of Christ. 


tique au Ve siécle (Paris, 1957), pp. 116 f. The concept of the healing power of God's 
word is found in the Bible (Ps. 107:20, Wisdom 16:12. Cf. also Prov. 16:24). 

2. TnuEoPH. 4.37; trans. Lee, p. 284. Cf. also GREGORY or Nyssa, Or. catech. 
proem (p. 2, 1.11, ed. Srawley: 0zpxzela of truth as remedy against error). BOETHIUS, 
Cons. 1.4: image of doctor used in apology for providence. 

3. Cf. Horace, Sat. 2.7: discourse on the Stoic paradox that all men except 
philosophers are insane. Also Sat. 2.3 màc dppwv palvetat. ZELLER, 3.1: 257 f. 

^. The need for prayer in apologetics is already mentioned by Justin MARTYR, 
2 Apol. 15 and Dial. 7. 

5. Cf. E. F. Ossonw, "Teaching and Writing in the First Chapter of the Stroma- 
teis of Clement of Alexandria," Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 10 (1959): 335 ff. 
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CONTENT 


Chrysostom Defends the Three Categories 
of Patristic Theology 


The comprehensive nature of Chrysostom’s apologetics is remark- 
able and noteworthy. It has already been shown that the church fathers 
divided theology into three major categories (theologia, otkonomia, and 
praxis). Chrysostom composed apologetics in support of aspects of 
these three major areas of patristic thought. As already has been ob- 
served he placed equal, if not greater emphasis on the practical part of 
theology. His defense of the monks, Adversus oppugnatores vitae 
monasticae, is the longest of the four works studied here. 


Relation of Chrysostom’s Apologetic Thought 
To His Theology as a Whole 


On the subject of the difficulty of truly ascertaining Chrysostom’s 
thought, the present writer concurs with the excellent article by the 
Chrysostom scholar, Robert Carter, on the subject: “The Future of 
Chrysostom Studies: Theology and Nachleben,” wherein Carter, discuss- 
ing the difficulties of Chrysostom's thought, states that: 


The more satisfying scholarship will be that which relates 
Chrysostom's thought on a given subject to something else. The 
first something else could be Chrysostom's other theological 
concerns. In this way Chrysostom's basic insights emerge as 
they are seen in his treatment of many different topies. The 
coherence (and perhaps occasional inconsistency) of his total 
view gradually becomes apparent.* 
Apologeties is an important part of theology for Chrysostom, and cer- 
tain topies defended in the four discourses studied here reappear in 
his other works. Following the suggestion of Robert Carter, it will be 
illuminating to compare the argumentation of the four discourses under 
consideration here with Chrysostom's thought in general. 


Divine incomprehensibility 


Chrysostom, in his humility, was prompted to emphasize the theme 


6. Xuyzóctov. Studies on St. John Chrysostom, p. 131. 
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of divine incomprehensibility. In the five homilies De incomprehensibili 
Chrysostom demonstrates the inherent incomprehensibility of God; 
in Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt he argues in support of the incomprehen- 
sibility of God's economy (providence). Also in De incomprehensibili 
Chrysostom argues that nature is incomprehensible for the most part. 

In De incomprehensibili and elsewhere Chrysostom applies the con- 
cept of incomprehensibility to other supernatural realities, including: 


the union of two natures in Christ (Jn Jo. h. 26.1; PG 59, 154); 
virgin birth of Christ (ibid.); 

resurrection of Christ (/ncomp. h. 2.6; PG 48, 716 f.); 

general resurrection (Hes. mort. 7; PG 50, 429); 

prophecy (In Js. h. 6.1; PG 56, 136); 

rapture of Paul (Jn 2 Cor. h. 26.1; PG 61, 576). 


The emphasis on divine incomprehensibility also appears in the Chryso- 
stomus anaphora.® 

It is well known that Chrysostom did not get involved in theologi- 
cal controversy, and was opposed to speculative theology.” The “mysti- 
cal” outlook of John Chrysostom was probably developed in reaction to 
the extreme rationalism of the Anomoeans, who denied the mystery 
of the Christian religion.!? 


Monasticim 


In Opp. Chrysostom pleads the case of monasticism in such a way 
as to make it acceptable and even desirable (protreptic) to its opponents. 
Of necessity he offers only a limited treatment of monasticism, which 
partially conceals its true nature. By describing it as “philosophy”, 
and identifying it with the contemplative life, Chrysostom tries to make 
monasticism ‘credible to its opponents, who evidently were imbued 
with the traditional values of Greek culture. Furthermore, by equating 
monasticism with the ethical part of philosophy, Chrysostom attempts 
to convince the opponents that Greek paideia should be transferred 
from the schools of rhetoric to the monasteries. 


7. Quoted by Baur, 1:358. 

8. Georg WAGNER, Der Ursprung der Chrysostomusliturgie (Münster, 1978), 
pp. 75-78. 

9. In Jo. h. 4.2; PG 59, 48. Quoted by Baun 1:355 f. 

10. In 1 Cor. h. 7. 1-2; PG 64, 53 ff. 
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Puech has noted that in no other work (other than Opp.) does 
Chrysostom repeat the idea that children should be educated in monas- 
teries.! Evidently, Chrysostim’s ideas were modified by experience. 
In his treatise, De inani gloria et de educandis liberis 19, Chrysostom 
Says: 

Raise up an athlete for Christ: I do not mean by this, hold him 

back from wedlock and send him to desert regions and prepare 

him to assume the monastic life. It is not this that I mean. I 

wish for this and used to pray that all might embrace it; but 

as it seems to be too heavy a burden, I do not insist upon it. 

Raise up an athlete for Christ and teach him though he is 

living in the world to be reverent from his earliest youth. (trans. 

Laistner) 


Marrou believes that here Chrysostom is expressly repudiating what 
he said in Opp. concerning monastic education.“ In his commentary 
on this passage from De inani gloria, Exarchos cites other statements 
of Chrysostom, which seem to represent this later evolution of his 
thought.? In homily 21.1 on Ephesians Chrysostom says that a child 
should be taught the Seriptures at home: 


Never say, this is the business of monks. Am I making a monk 
of him? No. There is no need he should become a monk. Why 
be so afraid of a thing so replete with so much advantage? Make 
him a Christian. For it is of all things necessary for laymen to be 
acquainted with the lessons derived from this source; but 
especially for children. (NPNF p. 154) 


In this passage Chrysostom assumes that the young man will be going 
to the pagan schools, where he will be reading pagan literature, and the 
Seriptures are to function as an antidote. The homilies on Ephesians 
were delivered in Antioch, and reflect Chrysostom the pastor rather 
than Chrysostom the apologist. 


11. Aimé Puzcn, St. Jean Chrysostome et les moeurs de son temps (Paris, 1891), 
pp. 132-133. 

12. H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, trans. George Lamb 
(New York, 1964), p. 442. 

13. Including In Eph. h. 21.1 (PG 62, 150 f.), In Gen. h. 43.1 (PG 54, 395), and 
In Mt. h. 55.6 (PG 58, 548). Bastbetos K. Exarcuos, Johannes Chrysostomos Über 
Hoffart und Kinderersiehung (Munich, 1955), pp. 45-46, 
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While identifying monasticism with the highest ideals of Greek 
culture, Chrysostom in Opp. did not dwell upon many details of monastic 
life, especially the hardships and ascetical feats. More important, he 
omitted almost all reference to the “counsels” of perfection (virginity, 
voluntary povery), which seem to constitute the essence of monasti- 
cism as a way of life. Chrysostom presents the monk and the lay person 
as subject to similar rules and obligations (except for marriage), and 
he denies that a stricter standard is applicable to the monks. 


LITERARY GENRE 


According to Ritter, an analysis of the literary genres employed 
by Chrysostom is a desideratum of modern scholarship, because only 
in this way can individual statements of his thoughts be evaluated." 
Chrysostom composed works in many varied literary genres, which 
reflect the influence of the second sophistic.? In this connection one 
recalls that Libanius praised emperor Julian for having written in many 
literary genres.!$ 

In the case of his apologetic writings Chrysostom employs a variety 
of literary genres. The demonstration of divine incomprehensibility is 
in the form of five homilies. However, these homilies contain a single 
argument (logos), which Chrysostom refers to as AóYoc mel xatari- 
mtov. According to Socrates, Chrysostom when he was a deacon com- 
posed a treatise on incomprehensibility consisting of more than one 
book (cuvévzxLe tobe mepi dxataAnmrov [Aóyouc]) This treatise is not 
extant. It is possible that Chrysostom reproduced the argument of this 
written treatise in his homilies, De incomprehensibili, which were deliv- 
ered from the pulpit at a later date. The logical structure of the argu- 


14. RITTER, pp. 20 f. 

15. Chrysostom's relation to Hellenism is shown *in der Wahl, Anlage und Aus- 
führung der verschiedenen Gattungen von Reben und Schriften, wie sie jeder Sophist 
pflegte und auch von einen Chrysostomus in manchen Briefen, Trostreden und 
Trostschriften, nach alter Rhetorenart gehandhabt wurden.” Anton NAEGELE, 
"Chrysostomus und Libanios," in Chrysostomika (Rome, 1908), pp. 140 f. On Chry- 
sostom's theoretical stance towards sophistic rhetoric see Tuomas E. AMERINGER, 
The Stylistic Influence of the Second Sophistic on the Panegyrical Sermons of St. John 
Chrysostom (Washington, D.C., 1921), pp. 20-28. 

16. Or. 18.302, 24.37. 

17. H.e. 6.3 (PG 67, 669). 
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ment of these five homilies may reflect the fact that Chrysostom was 
using material from a previously completed treatise. 

The defense of providence is made in two written works of different 
literary genres. The literary genre of Quod. nemo laeditur seems to be a 
diatribe; its structure and contents adhere to the "rules" of this genre. 
Chrysostom uses the pseudo-Stoic paradox, that no one is injured ex- 
cept by himself, as a defense of divine providence, which would be ac- 
cepted by the educated society of his day, including both Christians and 
pagans. In this work Chrysostom answers two major accusations against 
divine providence, namely, that people are treated unjustly and in- 
jured every day, and that the good are mistreated and the evil flourish. 
The answer to both these objections is the demonstration of the paradox 
that “no man can be injured by another, but suffers this from himself.” 
In regard to the absence of authentic Christian thoughts, Quod nemo 
laeditur may be compared with Boethius' Consolatio. The theme of 
Quod. nemo laeditur reappears in the Consolatio 1, prose 5, where it says 
that nobody ean be exiled from the kingdom of philosophy except by 
his own decree." 

Hitherto the literary genre of Ad eos qui scandalizait sunt has ap- 
peared problematical. Anne-Marie Malingrey, editor of the critical 
edition in Sources Chrétiennes, concluded that the discourse belongs 
to no known genre of early Christian literature, but is the spontaneous 
witness of an inner experience. The present writer has attempted to 
demonstrate on the basis of the title, theme and structure, that Ad eos 
qui scandalizati sunt is an apologetic treatise in defense of divine prov- 
idence. 

The purpose of Ad eos gui scandalizati sunt is to heal those afflicted 
with the disease of “scandal”. With a turn from the objective to the 
subjective, Chrysostom removes the scandal from the events themselves 
(Chrysostom’s deposition and exile and the persecution of his followers), 
to the curiosity (meptepyt«) of the scandalized. Using the medical imagery 
of the Stoics, Chrysostom implies that scandal is a disease of the soul, 


18. Martin Scuanz, Cart Hosius and Gustav Kruger, Geschichte der rómi- 
schen Literatur (reprint, Munich, 1959), 4,2:164. The subject matter of the Consolatio 
of Boethius parallels that of the two discourses of Chrysostom under consideration 
here: Consolatio 2-3 on happiness parallel Quod nemo laeditur ; Consolatio 4-5 on prov- 
idence parallel Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt. Theodicy characterizes prison exile 
literature in antiquity, e.g., Dracontius, Ovid, E, K. Raw», Founders of the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 159 f, 
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and proceeds to heal all persons scandalized throughout the world by 
the remedy of logos. The logos consists of a demonstration (&éd<t&tc) 
of the existence of divine providence, followed by other arguments to 
cure scandal, which presuppose belief in providence. The basic problem 
which Chrysostom addresses is the undeserved sufferings of the just, 
the scandal that challenges faith. Chrysostom undertakes to justify 
the afflictions of the saints by reason. 

Adversus oppugnatores vitae monasticae is an apologetic treatise. 
The entire discourse, divided into nineteen chapters in the Georgian 
version, constitutes one book, whose structure as one fiov is given 
below: 

Prologue (— book 1) 

Logos (argument) to a pagan father (= book 2) 

Logos (argument) to a Christian father (— book 3) 

The phenomenon of double treatment of the same theme, divided into 
arguments based respectively upon reason and Scripture, is noteworthy. 
As in many other early Christian apologies, the conclusions to the argu- 
ments of books 2 and 3 are eschatological. The influence of the diatribe 
is shown by the heavy use of the device of the imaginary interlocutor, 
who plays an important part in the development of the argument. 


PROBABLE SOURCES OF CHRYSOSTOM'S APOLOGETICS 


Bible 


Scripture is an important source of Chrysostom's apologetic thought. 
His apology directed towards heretics (Anomoeans) is entirely based 
upon Scripture; his concept of divine incomprehensibility, which en- 
compasses God, nature and providence, is justified by an appeal to 
Scripture. The demonstration of the existence of divine providence, 
and defense of the monastic life addressed to Christian father, are par- 
tially based on Scripture. 


Extra-Biblical 


In Opp. 1 Chrysostom evidently makes use of apocryphal sources 
in the tradition which he recoumts concerning the Samaritans. Also 
he uses apocryphal sources when he says that the principal cause of 
Paul's martyrdom was the conversion made by the apostle of a mistress 
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of Nero.” Another bit of extra-Biblical tradition occurs in Opp. 3.20:20 
Anna mocked by Phennana.?! 


Josephus 


In Opp. 1.5 Chrysostom quotes Josephus, B.J. 6.192-214. This 
section of Josephus, describing the cannibalism which ensued during 
the seige of Jerusalem, is also quoted by Eusebius, H.e. 3.6.20-31. Chry- 
sostom may have cited the passage from Eusebius, since the interpreta- 
tion 1s similar (punishment of the Jews for rejecting Christ). It is also 
possible that Chrysostom cited it directly from Josephus, to whom he 
refers frequently.?* 


Christian Tradition and Other Church Fathers 


Geffcken has pointed out that Greek Christian apologists were far 
less original than the Latins, and employed traditional literary forms, 
style and arguments.*? In his apologetic writings Chrysostom seems to 
make use of arguments from other church fathers and from Christian, 
specifically Antiochene, tradition, without, however, citing his sources 
by name. 

For his doctrine of divine incomprehensibility Chrysostom seems 
to be indebted to the following works: 


Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. 9, also found in the manuscripts 
attributed to Basil under the name of “On God as incomprehen- 
sible.” 

Athanasius, Ep. Serap. 1.18 (SC 15, pp. 114 f.). Using Hebrews 
11:6 as a proof text Athanasius distinguishes the mode of 


19. Opp. 1.3; p. 6, 1. 4-6. See AMÉDÉE FLEURY, St. Paul et Sénèque: Recherches 
sur les rapports du philosophe avec l'apótre (Paris, 1853) 2:86 n. 1. J. Rougé, “Néron 
à la fin du IVe et au début du Ve siècle,” Latomus 37 (1978) 82-84. 

20. Opp. 3.20; p. 71, 1. 9 ff. 

21. Also at p. 71, 1. 15 f., Chrysostom says that Anna exhorted Samuel not to 
enter the paternal home. 

22. See P. R. CongMaN-NonrTow, "St. Chrysostom’s Use of Josephus," Classical 
Philology 26 (1931) 85-89. To Chrysostom's references to Josephus cited there add: 
In 1 Thess. h. 8.4 (PG 62, 444). 

23. Geffcken, pp. 658, 660. 

24. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, second series, 7:51-56, 
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God's existence from the fact that he exists. Only the latter 
can be known by man. The Ep. Serap. was written ca. 359, and 
the argument is reproduced in Basil, £p. 234 in 376. 


Gregory of Nazianzus, Theological orations (SC 250). 
Basil, Adeersus Eunomium (PG 29, 497-669). 


Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, ed. W. Jaeger (Berlin, 
1931). 


- 'The general dependence of Chrysostom homilies De incomprehen- 
sibili upon these five works has been recognized by scholars; the exact 
relationship has not yet been established.” It has been stated that 
Philo's influence on Chrysostom was indirect, mediated through the 
Cappadocians.”® 

In Scand. Chrysostom uses Christian tradition as a source of his 
argument in support of divine providence. The demonstration of prov- 
idence ex operibus (chapters 7-8) evidently depends on the liturgy, 
specifically, the great prayer of thanksgiving of the anaphora, in which 
thanks are given for the cosmos and for salvation history. Also in de- 
fense of providence in Scand., Chrysostom uses the two ages doctrine, 
which belonged to Antiochene theology and was utilized by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia.*’ 

In Opp. Chrysostom is in accord with Eusebius and the Cappado- 
cians in identifying monasticism with philosophy and contemplation. 
There is a general (presumably accidental) similarity between Opp. and 
Philo, De vita contemplativa: both are apologies for the monastic life, 
in which monasticism is identified with the classical philosophical tradi- 
tion of contemplation. In Opp. also Chrysostom has adopted the tradi-- 
tional apologetic theme of the 0zouxyoc and applied it to those within 
the Christian community who are “resisting God” by persecuting the 
monks. 


25. JEAN Dawnrétovu, Introduction to SC 28 bis. Cf. PANaAcrotis C. CHRISTOU, 
“O ?"IoXwnz Xgusóscouos xal ol Kammaddéxat,” in Xopxóotow. Studies on St. John 
Chrysostom, pp. 13-22. 

26. AMAND DE MENDIETA, Dupurdotov. Studies on St. John Chrysostom, p. 40. 

27. Greer, pp. 189-192. Cf. Chrysostom, Res. mort. 1 (PG 50, 419). Pan. Juln. 
1 (PG 50, 667 f.), Delic. 3 (PG 51, 349-350). The two ages doctrine ultimately goes 
back to Jewish apocalyptic (e.g., 2 Esdras). Cf. also 2 Clement 5-8, 20.1-4. The two 
ages doctrine is also implied in the eschatological argument in favor of divine in- 
comprehensibility in Zncomprehens, 





Classical Greek 


Chapter I. Although Chrysostom says that one must empty his 
mind of secular culture (4 g£wQev matdeverc) in order to receive God’s 
word faithfully, nevertheless there appears to be a deep and pervasive 
influence of classical Greek thought in Chrysostom's homilies, De in- 
comprehensibili. These classical Greek ideas include the concept of 
measure,” self-knowledge,” and Plato’s idea of twofold ignorance,20 
These classical Greek elements in Chrysostom’s thinking may ee 
been mediated through the Cappadocians, and may also have come 
through Chrysostom’s own study of pagan literature in the school of 
Libanius, where many of the great pagan texts were read including 
Demosthenes and Plato. 

It should also be noted that in De incomprehensibili Chrysostom 
acknowledges the superiority of the ideas of pagan philosophers over 
those of heretics. This favorable comparison of pagan philosophers to 
heretics is in accord with the tradition of the Syrian church. The A posto- 
lic Constitutions describe heretics as oi xai "IouSaicv SvoceBéotepor xal 
Envoy &ðeorepor.?t This point of view indirectly ascribes to pagan 
thought a certain validity. 

Chapter II. Quod nemo laeditur and Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt, 
both written during exile and shortly before Chrysostom’s death (406- 
407), show the influence of Stoic philosophy. It has already been ob- 
served by Paul Albert that Stoicism is the one school of philosophy which 
Chrysostom did not condemn.?? The degree of influence upon Quod nemo 


| 28. Nowak, pp. 180-182. A. J. Festugiére, L’idéal religieux des grecs et l'évan- 
gile (Paris, 1932), pp. 18, 24-25. A related concept is that of &xóvo:x, unmeasured 
estimation of oneself. R.-A. Gauthier, Magnanimité. L'idéal de la grandeur dans la 
philosophie paienne et dans la théologie chrétienne (Paris, 1951), p. 431 n. 2. Another 
prominent concept of Chrysostom's apologetics which may be related is that of 
&xoiplx, unfitness of times, unseasonableness. This is an accusation which Chrysostom 
makes against the Jews and Judaizers. J. Malkowski, *The element of akairos in 
John Chrysostom's Anti-Jewish Polemic,” Studia Patristica 12 (1975) 222-231. 
"St. John Chrysostom's Homily on the Protopaschites: Introduction and Transla- 
tion," in The Heritage of the Early Church, p. 173 n. 24. In Tit. h. 3.2 (PG 62, 679). 
Judaizing is inopportune (zxp& xatpdv). 

29. Martin P. Nilsson, Greek Piety, trans. H. J. Rose (New York, 1969), pp. 47-52. 

30. The commentators on Plato refer to the not knowing that you do not know 
as the double ignorance. Malley cites Proclus, 7n Cratyl. c. 65 (p. 35, n. 131). 

31. 6.18.3; ed. Funx, p. 343. Funk compares InzNAEus, Haer. 2.9.2., and Opus 
imperf. in Matt. 12.45. Cf. also Chrysostom, Virg. 8 (SC 125, p. 116). TERTULLIAN, 
Carn. Chr. (CSEL 70, p. 229, 1.32-33). 

32. PAuL ALBERT, St Jean Chrysostome considéré comme ornteur nanulaira [Davis 
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laeditur and Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt is such that one could call. it a 
world view: cosmology, teleology, providence and natural law; anthro- 
pology; and ethics. It is remarkable that Seneca, during the early years 
of his exile in Corsica (41), also composed two discourses on nearly the 
same themes: 

Ad Serenum, nec iniuriam nec contumeliam accipere sapientem 

(De constantia sapientis ) ; 

Ad Lucilium, quare aliqua incommoda bonis eiris accidant cum 

providentia sit (De providentia ).9? 

The preoccupation with theodicy speaks for the common influence of 
Stoic philosophy upon both men. 

Chapter III. In Opp. Chrysostom again reveals the pervasive in- 
fluence of Greek culture upon his apologetic thought. Following Eusebius 
and other church fathers Chrysostom identifies monasticism with philos- 
ophy and contemplation.* He interprets monastic vocations of youth 
in terms of paideia, an important category of the Greek intellectual 
tradition, and develops an educational theory which shows certain 
resemblances to Plato in the Hepublic and Laws. Moreover, in his con- 
ception of the contemplative life, Chrysostom, like Basil, was influ- 
enced by Panaetius's doctrine of cdOuuta. 

The reputation of John Chrysostom rests on inherited tradition,?5 
and has to be investigated. Investigation does and will reveal the essen- 
ce and nature of that greatness. The present study has been illuminating, 
but points to further work to be done on Chrysostom's apologetics.?" 


33. Latin text and French translation in RENÉ WALTZ, Sénèque Dialogues, 4 
(Paris, 1965). The De Providentia is available in English translation by Moses Hadas, 
The Stoic Philosophy of Seneca (New York, 1958), pp. 27-45. 

34. Grecorio Penco, “La vita ascetica come ‘Filosofia’ nell’ antica tradizione 
monastica,” Studia Monastica 2 (1960) 79-93. ! 

35. WERNER JAEGER, “The Place of the Greeks in the History of Education,” 
Introduction to Paideta: The Ideals of Greek Culture, trans. Gilbert Highet (Oxford, 
1965) 1:xiii-xxix. 

36. Since the beginning of the fifth century the surname Chrysostomus occurs. 
Baur 2: 474 n. 12. 

37. Albert says that Chrysostom's partial attacks on paganism and philosophy 
in his homilies would merit a separate study (p. 186). Actually almost all Chryso- 
stom's homilies could be studied individually or in groups to isolate their apologetic 
material. Other topics concerning apologetics which would merit study include: 
Manichaeanism (cf. SC 272, p. 254 n. 4), and the homily Contra ludos et theatra (PG 56, 
263-270), which deserves a separate study according to H. Detenaye, Les origines 
du culte des martyrs? (Brussels, 1933), p. 113 n. 4, 
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Epicureans, 94, 127, 129 

Epicurus, 251 

Epieikeia, 58, 59, 212, 274 

Epilepsy, 56 n. 91, 129 

Eschatology, perspective of: 61-64, 88, 
125, 136, 141, 142, 144-146, 150, 
157, 190, 200, 204, 206, 209, 210, 
218, 249, 250, 254, 261, 263, 282 

Ethics, 18-20, 39, 207, 208, 220, 231, 
232, 234, 236 

Euhemerism, 114 n. 182 

Eunomius, 43-46, 50, 51 

Euripides, 202, 214, 216 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 203, 236, 244, 
274, 281, 282, 284 

Evagrius of Antioch, 159 

Evangelism, 252, 264 

Evil, 81, 90, 139, 271; problem of, 
146, 270. See also Providence 

Exactitude, 25, 74, 77, 89, 96, 123, 130 

Example(s), 222, 227, 231, 246, 273 

Ezekiel, 204 





Faith, 14, 67, 131, 150 

Fall, 122,.127, 137 . 

Famine, 148, 149, 206, 207 

Fate, 30, 130 n. 251, 270 

Flavian, 58, 160-162, 166 

Force, use of, 124, 157 

Fundamental theology, 14. See Apo- 
logetics 


Galen, 156 

Genre, 86, 87, 89, 106, 278-280. See 
also Laed., genre of; Scand., genre of 

George of Alexandria, 109, 111 

Gluttony, 223 

Gnostics, 49, 130 n. 251, 270 

God: attributes of, 194: correct attitude 
Lowards, 68, 69, 140; human know- 
ledge of, 44-46, 50, 52, 55, 63, 64, 
67, 74, 75, 77, 78, 184, 139, 141; 
infallibility of, 142, 143; nature of, 
36, 47, 48, 63, 74; power of, 68, 139, 
145, 154; proof of existence of, 139 
n. 236. See also Incomprehensibility 

Good thief, 150 

Gospel, 184 

Gospels, 29 

Grace, 102, 104, 113, 142, 239, 260, 
261 

Grandchildren, 227 

Greek literature, use of: 24 

Greek(s), 24, 25, 27-29, 32, 78, 112, 
113, 122, 128, 131, 155, 157, 172- 
176, 183, 184, 188-190, 192, 193, 

. 195, 198, 207, 209, 219, 220, 222. 
223, 237, 265, 270, 273, 279 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 35, 51, 192, 282 

Gregory of Nyssa, 35, 44, 45, 51, 52, 
102, 138, 212 


Hell, 97, 157, 198, 200, 206, 260 

Heraclitus, 149 n. 329 

Heresy, 54-56, 59, 146, 147, 151, 195, 
209, 270, 273, 280, 283 

Hermetica, 84 

Heroism, 88. See also areté 

History, 22, 103, 135 

Holy Spirit, 62, 113, 205, 220, See also 
Apologetics 
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Horace, 84 


lamblichus, 257 

Idolatry, 115 

Ignatius of Antioch, 94, 205 

Imagery: athletic, 20, 154-156, 241, 
263, 277; classical, 88; forensic, 
94, 216-218; medical, 59, 120- 124, 
188, 196, 200-202, 262, 267-269, 
273, 274, 279, 280; military, 251, 
2902, 260; nautical, 249. 251, 253, 
254, 262, 269, 271 

Immortality, 143 

Incomprehensibility: of divine attribu- 
tes, 65, 66; of divine economy, 74; 
of divin essence, 47-50, 60, 65, 69, 
71-75, 77; of divine E 98, 39; 
of God, 110, 114, 275, 276, 280, 281; 
Greek concept of, 48 

Injustice, 98 

Insanity, accusation of: 95, 56, 59, 
125, 131, 265, 274 

Irenaeus, 49, 55 

Isaiah, 204 

Isidore of Pelusium, 171 

Isocrates, 240 


Jerome, 212, 255 

Jews, 24, 25, 27-29, 32, 103, 104, 112, 
113, 118, 122, 140, 148, 150, 152, 
157, 172 n. 65, 192, 195, 199, 207- 
209, 213, 219, 281, 283 and n. 28; 
temple of, 203-205, 207 

Job, 96, 97, 99, 101, 115, 130, 146, 149, 
156 

John the Baptist, 98 

John Chrysostom: as apologist, 90, 
103, 122, 171, 172, 191, 192. 135. 
220," 224, 237, 239, 284; and Aristo- 
phanes, 215-216; ascetical-monastic 
writings of, 166-172; asceticism of, 
163, 165, 166, 170, 238, 255; Atticism 
of, 216; and classical culture, 66, 
91-94, 178, 203, 209, 217, 283-284; 
"communism" of, 253, 256; concept 
of duty, 200; ecclesiology of, 195, 
196; education of, 179; and Greek 
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philosophy, 75, 78, 230-232; her- 
meneutics of, 72, 76, 132, 213; 
homiletics of, 53, 54, 230, 278; 
humility of, 111, 275; letters of, 
108; and Libanius, 92, 175, 216; 
martyrdom of, 81; moderation of, 
212; as monk, 163-166, 169; and 
rhetoric, 92, 93, 170, 188, 192, 242 
and n. 361, 278; scandal of his 
deposition, 79-81, 116, 117; and 
Scripture, 166; sermons of, 31-33, 
298; sources of, 12, 13, 42, 70, 103, 
132, 280-284; and Stoicism, 89, 90, 
99, 103; Syriac translation of, 70; 
thought of, 20, 23, 40, 41, 147, 165, 
166, 168, 198, 199, 275 

Joseph, 97, 145, 154, 155 

Josephus, 207, 281 

Judaism, Hellenistic: 47, 202, 203, 
210, 244 

Judaizers, 192, 199, 283 n. 28 

Judas, 102, 150 

Julian, emperor, 172, 178, 193, 232 
n. 315, 238, 240, 266, 272, 278 

Justin Martyr, 14 n. 4, 46, 69, 70, 200, 
274 n. 4 


Kant, Immanuel, 41 

Knowledge, 61, 62, 67, 126; limitation 
of, 63, 64, 78, 82; scientific, 64, 126, 
128; of self, 65 


Lactantius, 203 

Laed.: analysis of, 94-105; genre of, 
82-90; structure of, 85 f.; theme of, 
90-94 

Laity, 157, 207, 214, 234, 264, 277, 278 

Language, 45, 51 

Last judgment, 200, 209, 210, 218, 226, 
233, 274. See also Eschatology, 
perspective of 

Latin, 179 

Lazarus, 97, 104, 102, 206 

Libanius, 84, 92, 167, 173, 174-176, 
181, 184, 193, 216, 232 n. 315, 238, 
257, 266, 278, 283 

Limit(s), 64, 841, 131. See also Know- 


ledge 

Liturgy, 152; Clementine, 129 n. 250, 
135, 138; thanksgiving, 135, 136, 
138-140 

Logos, 26, 121-124, 168, 217, 280 

Lucretius, 254 


Man, 141 n. 300; definition of, 61 

Manichaeanism, 25, 37, 128-129, 270, 
284 n. 37 

Marcionites, 23 

Marriage, 172, 183, 207, 213, 227, 229, 

264, 268 

Martyrs, 21, 141 n. 300, 152, 156, 157 

Materialism, 259, 260, 263, 266, 268, 
270 

Maxim(s), 97, 230 n. 307 

Measure, 64, 65, 283 

Meletius, 160, 161, 165, 166 

Messalians, 161 

Messiah, 118 

Milton, John 215 

Miracles, 139, 140, 141, 150, 154; of 
monks, 236 

Monastery, 182 

Monasticism, 162, 163, 165, 206-208, 
214, 256; in Antioch, 159, 163, 253; 
identified with contemplative life, 
163, 164, 169, 245-253, 276, 282, 
284; and Cynicism, 232 n. 315, 248; 
and education, 240-242, 250, 253; 
identified with philosophy, 167, 188, 
291, 229, 9232, 234-239, 242, 265, 
266, 276, 282, 284; compared to 
priesthood, 171; as societas per- 
fecta, 202, 253-257; Syrian, 159, 
160, 165, 224, 255 

Monk(s) 39, 84, 129, 165, 167, 176, 
182; defense of, 201, 220, 271; 
education of, 237; as educators, 260, 
265; example of, 25^; fall of, 229; 
flight of, 163, 164, 182, 183, 199, 
225. 226, 229, 245, 248, 250-252, 
255; idealization of, 167, 223, 224, 
249, 251, 253-256, 260, 278; ob- 
jections against, 184, 206, 217; 
opponents of, 183-185, 188, 190, 





191, 194, 199, 204, 207, 208, 241, 
212 n. 222, 221, 227, 228, 249, 265- 
271; paternity of, 227; persecution 
of, 185, 186, 187-189, 192, 193, 201 
206, 266 

Moses, 100, 127-129 


Nature, 67, 126-129, 131, 134, 136, 
139, 140, 145, 276; law of, 122, 137, 
140 

Negligence, moral, 97, 103, 147, 148, 
150, 151 

Nemesius of Emesa, 138, 139 

Neo-Arianism, 44, 45, 51, 52, 61, 62. 
See also Anomoeanism 

Neoplatonism, 34, 46, 240, 243 

Nero, 187, 190, 206, 281 

Night, 129, 140 

Nilus of Ancyra, 235 

Numbers: indifferent to God, 152 


Objection(s), 97 

Olympias, 80-82, 89, 105-107, 110, 
116, 118, 121, 142, 148-150, 157 

Opponent, fictitious, 82, 97, 99, 101, 
228. See also Diatribe 

Oppugn: actuality of, 272; apologetic 
method of, 211-230; attack upon 
rhetorical education, 240-242: con- 
templative life in, 246; date, 185- 
187; genre of, 200-211; occasion and 
purpose of, 187-200; opponents of 
monks, identity of, 183-185; and 
Philo, 244; influence of Plato on, 
257-265; 

Origen, 37, 50, 133 n. 264 


Pagan. See Greek(s) 

Palladius, 161, 163-166, 169, 178 

Panaetius, 138, 255, 257, 284 

Pan. Bab. 2: 13, 21, 27, 33, 92, 193, 
205, 231 n. 309, 283 n. 32 

Paradox, 83-85, 90, 92-94, 248, 274 
n. 3, 279 

Parainesis, 19 n. 28, 34, 168, 170, 188, 
199, 224, 225, 226 n. 287 

Parrésia, 153, 169, 190, 206, 248 
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Paul, 17, 18, 26, 49, 55, 61-63, 65, 66, 
71, 74, 115, 125, 153-155, 170, 187, 
189, 193, 197, 198, 206, 213, 214, 
226, 233, 262, 276, 280, 284 

Paul of Samosata, 213 

Pedagogue, 181, 252, 258, 266 

Pederasty, 180-183, 201, 225, 243, 267 

Perfection, 210 n. 217, 233, 234, 239: 
counsels of, 213, 214, 278 

Permission, divine, 146, 147 

Peter, 115 

Philanthropy, divine, 29, 101, 140, 
142, 189, 194 

Philo, 17, 36, 47, 48, 50, 64, 66, 84-87, 
94, 130 n. 253, 203, 219, 231 n. 312, 
243, 244, 282 

Philosopher, 227, 247, 264 

Philosophia, Chrysostom's usage of, 
230-234 

Philosophy, 97, 99, 104, 155, 200, 206, 
220, 234, 248, 261, 267-270; — 
Christianity, 204, 237; — ethics, 19, 
20, 240, 241; Greek, 230-232, 235; 
rivalry with rhetoric, 240-243; three- 
fold division of, 231 

Piety, 261 

Pindar, 69, 210 

Plato, 20, 23 n. 53, 36, 37, 41, 45-47, 
92, 94, 96, 124, 141 n. 300, 173, 193, 
200, 210, 215, 221, 222, 226, 227, 
231, 232, 235, 240, 243, 244, 246, 
257, 260, 373, 283, 284 

Pleasure, 100, 101, 203 

Plutarch, 143, 255 

Porphyry, 240 

Posidonius, 128, 138, 225 

Poverty, 104, 129 

Praxis, 19, 20, 26, 29, 39, 96, 196, 208, 
232, 233, 275. See also Ethics 

Prayer, 222 

Preaching of Peter, 49 

Pride, 52, 54, 55, 59, 93, 268. See also 
Heresy 

Probability, 128, 156 

Proof(s), 14, 60, 94, 95, 128; from 
Greek literature, 17, 92, 93, 209, 

222, 227; pragmatic, 22, 124, 128, 
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: 432; 176-177, 190, 199, 225; rational, 

7:941, 222, 224, 226, 227, 273, 280; 
-seriptural, 89, 100, 124, 128, 219, 
225-227, 280 21 ; A: 

Prophecy, 61, 64 

Protreptic, 209, 210, 261, 276 

Providence, 36-39, 131, 269-271; ac- 
cusations against, 94, 95, 124; correct 
attitude toward, 140; cosmological 
prooi of, 138-140; defense of, 113, 
114, 129-131, 138, 169, 279; histori- 
cal proof of, 140-142; incomprehen- 
sibility of, 81, 82, 124-127, 135, 146, 
153, 154, 276; pragmatic demonstra- 
tion of, 134, 135, 138, 140, 273, 252; 
scriptural proof of existence of, 131- 
134, 280; treatise on, 108, 109, 111. 

See also Economy 

Pseudo-Josephus, 83, 85 

Punishment(s), 143, 157, 207, 209, 211, 
213; delay of, 143, 203. See also 
Last judgment 

Pythagoras, 173 

Rationalism, 62, 63 

Reason, 81, 83, 119, 122, 224, 280 

Reasoning, 62-64, 66, 67, 71, 114, 123, 
128, 140, 145, 147, 169, 209, 226, 
279 

Resurrection, 20, 21, 29, 30, 87, 115, 
144, 150, 204, 262, 276; monks 
witness to, 193, 250 

Revelation, 66, 67, 114, 128, 131, 132, 
141. See also Scripture 

Rewards, 115, 116, 144, 147, 158, 189- 
191, 194, 210, 211, 213, 226 

Rhetoric, 175, 179, 180, 182, 183, 214, 
229-227, 229, 232, 238, 253, 258; 
rivalry with philosophy, 240-243 

Right-mindedness, 31 n. 80, 58, 102- 
104, 113, 123, 132, 134, 141, 150 

Ringkomposition, 146 


Sabellius, 55 

Sac., 171 

Saints, affliction of, 113-116, 119 

Salvation, 196-198, 206, 207, 210, 
213, 226, 238, 252, 253, 264, 274 


Samaritans, 186, 203, 9204 

Sapiens, 84, 90, 95 n. 96, 99, 104, 223, 

. 224, 248, 249, 284 

Scand.: genre of, 106-109, 111, 114, 
117, 119, 121, 122; notion of scandal 
in, 116-118; structure of, 119-121; 
title of, 109-111 

Scandal, 105, 111-119, 144-152, 157, 
211, 221, 279, 280; source of, 148, 
151 

Scripture, 151, 199, 219; anthropo- 
morphisms of, 132-134; authority 
of, 124; borrowing from, 210; cor- 
rect attitude towards, 67, 70, 124; 
history in, 103, 104; inspiration of, 
226, 273; study of, 163, 277; use of, 
54, 55, 77, 89, 96, 114, 158, 222, 
226, 280; veracity of, 101. See also 
Revelation 

Second sophistic, 106, 107, 123, 171, 
217, 278 

Secular culture, 66, 67, 70 

Seneca, 46, 90, 91, 108, 130, 249 n. 
393, 284 

Seraphim, 72, 73 

Sin, 105, 116 

Sobriety, 96, 97, 102-104, 145, 147, 
150, 153, 155 

Society, 201, 202, 234, 238, 240, 242, 
251, 254, 257, 267, 269, 270, 271; 
perfect, 202, 260, 262, 263; problems 
of, 225 

Socrates, 69, 90, 91, 93, 98, 124, 134, 
152, 222, 227, 232, 246, 247, 259 

Solon, 142 

Sophist(s), 92, 93, 163 

Soul, 44, 77, 205, 207; care of, 182, 196, 
198, 226, 238, 242, 258, 259, 267; 
destruction of, 241, 260; maladies 
of, 123, 124, 252, 253, 267-269, 279; 
meanness of, 99, 161, 145; nobility 
of, 98, 99, 102, 148, 149; rape of, 267 

Stag., 169, 170 | 

Stoics, 34, 37, 39, 41, 46, 83, 84, 88, 
90, 94-96, 99, 100, 102, 104, 108, 
123, 124, 127, 130, 134, 138-140, 143, 
148, 169, 200, 223-225, 231, 236, 273, 








274, 279, 283, 284. See also Sapiens 

Suffering, 81, 87, 89, 90, 94, 98, 115, 
155, 263; of Christ, 141; of the just, 
113-116, 118, 119, 153, 155, 156, 
189, 194, 280 

Syllogism, 22 

Symmachus, 174 n. 69 


Tacitus, 86 

Teleology, 138, 139 

Temple, 204, 205 

Tertullian, 17 n. 18, 135, 172 n. 63, 
203 

Thdr, 167, 168 

Themistius, 240 

Theodicy, 111, 279 n. 18, 284 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 132 n. 259, 
168, 282 

Theodoret, 35, 37, 121, 159, 160, 236, 
259 

Theology: investigation in, 70, 128, 
131, 147, 276; subdivisions of, 18- 
21, 23 n. 52, 29, 34-36, 39, 207, 220, 
231, 233, 275 

Theomakhos, 200, 203-208, 282 
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Theon, 83 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 79, 117, 
133 n. 264 

Theophilus of Antioch, 49, 210, 211 

Tranquillity, 253-255, 257, 284 

Truth, 21, 22 


Unbegotten, 44-46, 47 n. 29, 77 
Unbeliever(s), 28, 129, 130, 193, 209, 
218, 221, 262, 270, 273 


Vainglory, 165, 177, 225, 252, 253, 263 

Valens, 159, 160, 165, 185-187 

Vid., 170, 174 

Virg. 172, 198 

Virginity, 163, 170, 172, 207, 213, 214, 
256, 265 


War, 263, 269 

Wealth, 99-101, 223, 225, 252, 253, 
261 

Widowhood, 170 

Women, 173, 266 


Youth, 164 


